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To J. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 



LETTER 1, 

Origin of the general Ojplntons respectiag Dononology amoiig Manktnd 
~The Belief in the unmortality of the Soul is the main Indueemeot 
to credit its occanional Reappearance— Tlie philosophical Oli|j(!ctioos 
to the Apparition of an abstract Spirit little understood by the Vulgar 
and Ignoraiit— The Situationsof excited Passion incident to Humanity, 
which teach Men to wish or apprehend supernatural Apparitions— 
They are often presented by the sleeping Sense— Story of Somnam- 
Imiism— I'be Influence of Credulity contagious, so that Individuals 
will trust the Evidence of others in despite of their own Senses- 
Examples from the Hlstorla Verdadera of Bemal Dias del Castillo, 
and from the Works of Patiick Walker— The apparent Evidence of 
Interooufse wilb the supernatural Worid is sometimes owing to a 
depraved State of the boaily Organs— Difference between tfiis Disorder 
and Insanity, in which the Organs retain their Tone, though that of 
Ibe Mind is lost— Rebellion of the Senses of a Lunatic against the 
Current of his Reveries— Narratives of a contrary Nature, in which 
the Evidence of the Eyes overbore the Conviction of the Under- 
standing— Ezunple of a London Man of Pleasure— Of Nieolai, the 
German Bookseller and Philosopher— Of a Patient of Dr. Gregory— 
Of an eminent Scotdsh Lawyer deceased— Of this same fallacious 
Disorder are other Instances, which have but sudden and momentary 
Bnduranee— Apparition of Haupertalr^Of a late ttlustrioos modem 
Poet— The Cases quoted chiefly relating to false Impressions on the 
visnal Nerve, those upon the Ear next considered— Delusions of the 
Touch chiefly experienced in Sleep— Delusions of the Taste— and of 
the SmeUing— Sum of the Argument 

You have asked of me, my dear friend, that I should 
assist the FamQy Library, with the history of a dark 
chapter in human nature, which the increasing civil- 
iz^tion of all well-instructed countries has now 
almost blotted out, though the subject attracted no 
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ordinary degree of consideration in the older times 
of their history. 

Among much reading of n^y edrly days, it is no 
doubt true that I travelled a good deal in tlie twilight 
regions of superstitious disquisitions. Many hours 
have I lost, — "1 would their debt were less!" — in 
examining old, as well as more recent narratives of 
this character, and even in looking into some of the 
criminal trials so frequent in early days, upon a sub- 
ject which our fathers considered as matter of the 
last importance. And, of late years, the very curioua 
extracts published by Mr. Pitcairn, from the criminal 
Records of Scotland, are, besides' their historical 
value, of a nature so much 4;alculated to illustrate 
the credulity of our ancestors on such subjects, that, 
by perusing them, I have been induced more recently 
to recall what I had read and thought upon the sub- 
ject at a former period. 

As, however, my information is only miscellaneous, 
and I make no pretensions, either to combat the sys« 
temsof those by whom I am anticipated in consider- 
ation of ihe subject, or to erect any new one of my 
own, my purpose is, after a general account of De- 
monology and Witchcraft, to confine myself to nar- 
ratives of remarkable cases, and to the observations 
which naturally and ea^y arise out of them ; — in the 
confidence that such a plan is, at the present time of 
day, more likely to suit the pages of a popular mis- 
cellany, than an attempt to reduce the contents of 
many hundred tomes, uom the largest to the smallest 
size, into an abridgment, which, however com- 
pressed, must remain greatly too large for the reader's 
powers of patience. 

A few general remarks on the nature of Demono- 
iDgy, and the original cause of the almost universal 
belief in conununicatio'n between mortals and beings 
of a power superior to tliemselves, and of a nature 
not to be comprehended by human organs, are a 
necessary introduction to the subject. 
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TTie general or, it may be termed, the universal 
belief of the inhabitants of the earth, in the existence 
of spirits separated from the encumbrance and inca- 
pacities of the body, is grounded on the consciousness 
of the divinity that speaks in our bosoms, and demon- 
strates to ?l11 men, except the few who are hardened 
to the celestial voice, that' there is within us a por- 
tion of the divine substance, which is not subject to 
the law of death and dissolution, but which, when 
the body is no longer fit for its abode, shall seek its 
own place, as a sentinel dismissed from his post. 
Unaided by revelation, it cannot be hoped that 
mere earthly reason should be able to form any 
rational or precise conjecture concerning the desti- 
nation of the soul when parted from the body; 
but the conviction that such an indestructible es- 
sence exists, the belief expressed by the poet in a 
different sense, ^on omnis mortar^ must infer the ex- 
istence of many millions of spirits, who have not 
been annihilated, though they have become invisible 
to mortals who still see, hear, and perceive only ^ by 
means of the imperfect organs of humanity. Pro- 
bability may lead some of the most reflecting to an- 
ticipate a state of 'future rewards and punishments ; 
as those experienced in the education of the deaf and 
dumb find that their pupils, even while cut off from 
all instruction by ordinary means, have been able to 
form, out of their own unassisted conjectures, some 
ideas j)f the existence of a Deity, and of the distinc- 
tion between the soul and body — a circumstance 
which proves how natmully these truths arise in the 
human mind. The principle that they do so arise^ 
being taught or communicated, leads to farther con« 
elusions. 

TWiese spirits, in a state of separate existence, 
being admitted to exist, are not, it may be supposed, 
indifferent to the affairs of mortality, perhaps not in- 
capable of influencing them. It is true, that, in a 
taore advanced state of society, the philosoi^er may 
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challenge the possibility of a separate appearance of a 
disiml^odied spirit, unless in the case of a direct 
miracle, to which, being a suspension of the laws of 
nature, directly wrought by the Maker of these laws, 
for some express purpose, no bound or restraint can 
possibly be assigned. But, imder this necessary limit- 
ation and exception, philosophers might plausibly 
argue, that, when the soul is divorced from the body, 
it loses all those qualities which made it, when 
clothed with a mortal shape, obvious to the organs 
of its fellow-men. The attract idea of a spirit cer- 
tainly implies, that it has neither substance, form, 
shape, voice, or any thing which can render its pre- 
sence visible or sensible to human faculties. But 
these skeptic doubts of philosophers on the possibility 
of the appearance of such sepaiated spirits, do not 
arise till a certain degree of information has da^rned 
upon a country, and even then only reach a very 
small proportion of reflecting and better informed 
members of society. To the midtit^ide, the indubi« 
table fkct, that so many millions of spirits exist 
around and even among us, seems sufficient to sup- 
port the belief that they are, in certain instances at 
least, by some means or other, able to communicate 
with the world of humanity. The more numerous 
part of mankind cannot form in their mind the idea 
of the spirit of the deceased existing, without pos- 
sessing or having the power to assume the appear- 
ance which their acquaintance bore during his life« 
and do not push their researches beyond tlus point. 

Enthusiastic feelings of an impressive and solemn 
nature occur both in private and public life, which 
seem to add ocular testimony to an intercourse be- 
tween earth and the world beyond it. For example, 
the son who has been lately deprived of his fatner 
feels a sudden crisis approach, in which he is anxious 
to have recourse to his sagacious advice — or a be- 
reaved husband earnestly desires again to behold the 
form of which the grave has deprived him fojr evei 
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—or, to use a darker yet very common instance, the 
wretched man who has dipped his hand in his fellow- 
creature's blood is haunted by the apprehension that 
the phantom of the slain stands by the bedside of 
his murderer. In all or any of these cases, who 
shall doubt that imagination, favoured by circum- 
stances, has power to summon up to the organ of sight 
spectres which only exist in the mind of those by 
whom their apparition seems to be witnessed ? 

If we add, that such a vision may take place \u 
the course of one ol those lively dreams, in which 
the patient, except in respect to the single subject 
of one strong impression, is, or seems, sensible of 
the real particulars of the scene around him, a state 
of slumber which often occurs — ^if he is so far con- 
scious, for example, as to know that he is lying on his 
own bed, and surrounded by his own familiar furniture, 
at the time when the supposed apparition is mani- 
fested — ^it becomes almost in vain to argue with the 
visionar}'' against the reality of his dream, since the 
spectre, though itself purely fanciful, is mserted 
amid so many circumstances which he feels must be 
true beyond the reach of doubt or question. That 
which is undeniably certain becomes in a manner a 
warrant fdr the reality of the appearance to which 
doubt would have been otherwise attached. And if 
any event, such as the death of the person dreamed of, 
chances to take place, sd as lb correspond with the 
nature find the time of the appiarition,the coincidence, 
though one which must be frequent, since our dreams 
usually refer to the accomplislunent of that which 
haunts oinr minds whon awake, and often presage 
the most probable events, seems perfect, and the 
chain of drcumstarices touching the evidence may 
not unreasonably be considered as complete. Such a 
concatenation, we repeat, must frequently take place, 
when it is considered of what stuff dreams are made 
— ^liow naturally they turn upon those who occupy our 
mind while awake, and, when a soldier is exposed to 
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death in battle, when a sailor is incurring the dun* 
gers of the sea, when a beloved wife or relative it 
attacked by disease, how readily our sleeping ima* 
gination rushes to the very point of alajtm, which 
when waking it had shuddered to anticipate. The 
number of instances in which such Hvely dreams 
have been quoted, and both asserted and received z» 
spiritual communications, is very great at all periods; 
in ignorant times, where the natural cause of dream- 
ing is misapprehended, and confused with an idea of 
mysticism, it is much greater. Yet perhaps, consi- 
dering the many thousands of dreams which must, 
night after night, pass through the imiagination of 
individuals, the number of coincidences betwf en the 
vision and real event, is fewer and less remarkable 
than a fair calculation of chances would warrant lis 
to expect. But in coimtries where such presaging 
dreams are subjects of attention, the number of those 
which seem to be coupled with the corresponding 
issue is large enough to spread a very general belief 
of a positive conununication between the living and 
the dead. 

Somnambulism and other nocturnal deceptions 
frequently lend their aid to the formation of bu<^ 
phantasmata as are formed in this middle state be 
tween sleeping and waking. A most respectable 
person, whose active life had been spent as master 
and part owner of a large merchant vessel in the 
Lisbon trade, gave' the writer an account of such ae 
instance which came under his observation. He was 
l3ang iu the Tagus, when he was put to great anxiety 
and alarm, by me following incident and its conse* 
quences. One of his crew was murdered by a Por- 
tuguese assassin, and a report arose that the ghost 
of the slain man haunted the vesseL Sailors are 
generally superstitious, and those of my friend's ves- 
sel became unwilling, to remain on board the sh^; 
and it was probable they might desert rather than 
return to England with the ghost for a passenger* 
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To prevent so great a calamity, the Captain deter« 
mined t6 examine the story to the bottom. He soon 
fqmid, that though all pretended to have seen lights, 
and heard noises, and so forth, the weight of the evi- 
dence lay upon the statement of one of liis own 
mates, an Irishman and a Catholic, which might in- 
crease his tendency to superstition, but in other re- 
spects a veracious, honest, and sensible person, whom 
Captain •<— had no reason to suspect would wilfuUv « 

deceive him. He affirmed to Captain S ^ wim 

the deepest obtestations, that the spectre of the mur- 
dered man appeared to hini almost nightly, took him 
from his place in the vessel, and, according to bis 
own expi ession, worried his life out He m£^ these 
communications with a degree of horror, which inti- 
mated the reality of his d^tress and awrehensioiis. 
Fhe Captain, without any argument at me time, pri- 
vately resolved to watch the motions of the ghost- 
seer m the night; whether alone, or with a witness, 
t have forgotten. As the ship bell struck twelve, ibe 
sleeper started up, with a ghastly and disturbed 
countenance, and lighting a candle, proceeded to the 
galley or cook-room of the vessel. He sat down 
with his eyes open, staring before him as on some 
terrible object which he beheld with horror, yet from 
which he could not withhold his eyes« After a short 
space he arose, took up a tin can or decanter, filled 
it with water, muttering to himself all the whUe— 
mixed salt in the water, and sprinkled it about the 
galley. Finally, he sighed deeply, like one relieved 
from a heavy burden, and, returning to his hanmiock, 
slept soundly. In the next morning, the haunted 
man told the usual precise story of his aiN>arition» 
with the additional circumstances, that the ghost had 
led him to the galley, but that he had fortunately, 
he knew not how, obtained possession of some hoiy 
water, and^ succeeded in getting rid of his unwelcome 
visiter. The visionary was then informed of the 
real transactions of the night, with so many particu* 
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lars as to satisfy him he had been the dupe of his 
imagination; he acquiesced in his conmiander's reap 
soning, and the dream, as often happens in these 
cases, returned no more after its imposture had been 
detected. . In this case, we find the excited imagina- 
tion acting upon the half-waking senses, which were 
intelligent enough for the purpose of making him 
sensible where he was, but not sufficiently so as to 
judge truly of the objects before him. 

But it is not private life alone, or that tenor of 
thought which has' been depressed into melancholy 
by gloomy anticipattions respecting the future, which 
disposes the mind to midday fantasieid, or to nightly 
apparitions — a state of eager anxiety, or excited 
exertion, is equally favourable to the indulgence of 
such supernatural communications. The anticipation 
of a dubious battle, with all the^ doubt and uncer- 
tainty of its event, and the conviction that it must 
involve his own fate, and that of his country, was 
powerful enough to conjure up to the anxious eye 
of Brutus the spectre of his murdered friend Cesar, 
respecting whose death he perhaps thought himself 
less justified than at the Ides of March, since instead 
of having achieved the freedom of Rome, the event 
had oidy been the renewal of civil wars, and the 
issue might appear most likely to conclude in the 
total subjection of liberty. It is not miraculous, that 
the masculine spirit of Marcus Brutus, surroimded 
by darkness and solitude, distracted probably by 
recollection of the kindness and favour of the 
great individual whom he had put to death to" avenge 
the wrongs of his country, though by the slaughter 
of his own friend, should at length place before his 
eyes in person the appearance which termed itself 
his evil Genius, and promised again to meet him at 
Philippi. Brutus's own intentions, and his knowledge 
of the military art, had probably long since assiired 
him that the decision of the civil war must take place 
at or near that place ; and. allowing that his own 
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imagination supplied that part of Ms dialogue with 
the spectre, there is nothing else which might not be 
fashioned in a vivid dream or a waking reveiy, 
approaching, in absorbing and engrossing character, 
the usual matter of which dreams consist. That 
Brutus, well acquainted with the opinions of the 
Platonists, should be disposed to receive without 
doubt the idea that he had seen a real apparition, and 
was not likely to scrutinize very minutely the sup- 
posed vision, may be naturally conceived ; and it is 
also natural to think, that although no one saw the 
figure but himself, ,his contemporaries were little 
disposed to examine the testimony of a man so 
eminent, by the strict rules of cross-examination and 
conflicting evidence, which tbey might have thought 
applicable ta another person, and a less dignified 
occasion. 

Even in the field of death, and amid the mortal 
tug of combat itself, strong belief has wrought the 
same wonder, which we have hitherto mentioned as 
occurring in solitude and amid darkness ; and those 
who were themselves on the verge of the world of 
spirits, or employed in despatching others to these 
gloomy regions, conceived they beheld the appari- 
tions of those beings whom their national mythology 
associated with such scenes. In such moments of 
undecided battle, amid the violence, hurry, and con«- 
Aision of ideas incident to the situation, the ancients 
supposed that they saw their deities Castor and 
Pollux fighting in the van for the|t encouragement; 
the heathen Scandinavian beheld the Choosers of the 
slain ; and the Catholics were no less easily led to 
recognise the warlike Saint George or Saint James 
m the very front of the strife, showing them the 
way to conquest. Such apparitions being generally 
visible to a multitude, have in all times been supported 
by the greatest strength of testimony. When the 
common feeling of danger, and the animating burst 
of enthusiasm, act on the feelings of many men at 
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once, their minds hold a natural correspondence with 
each other, as it is sdid is the case with stringed 
instruments tuned to the same pitch, of which, when 
one is played, the chords of the others are supposed 
to vibrate in imison witl? the tones produced. If an 
artful or enthusiastic^ individual exclaims, in the heat 
of action, that he perceives an apparition of the 
romantic kind which has been intimated, his com-^ 
panions catch at the idea with emulation, and most 
are willing to sacrifice the conviction of their own 
senses, rather than allow that they did not witness 
the same favourable emblem, from Which all draw 
confidence and hope. One warrior catches the idea 
from another ; all are alike eager to acknowledge the 
present miracle, and the battle is won before the mis- 
take is discovered. In such cases, the number of 
persons present, which would otherwise lead to 
detection of the fallacy, becomes the means of 
strengthening it. 

Of this disposition to see as much of the super- 
natural as is seen by others around, or, in other 
words, to trust to the eyes of otiiers rather than to 
our own, we may take the liberty to quote two re- 
markable instances. 

The first is from the Historia Verdadera of Don 
Bemal Dias del Castillo, one of the companions of 
the celebrated Cortez, in his Mexican conquest. 
After having given an account of a great victory 
over extreme odds, he mentions the report inserted 
in the contemporary Chronicle of Gomara, that.Saint 
lago had appeared on a white. horse in van of the 
combat, and led on his beloved Spaniards to victory. 
It is very curious to observe the Castilian cavalier's 
internal conviction, that the rumour arose out of a 
mistake, the cause of which he explains from his 
own observation; while at the same time he does 
not venture to disown the miracle. Tlie honest 
Conquestador owns, that he himself did not see thia 
animating vision ; nay, that he beheld an individua 
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cavalier, named Francisco de Morla^ mounted on a 
chestnut horse, and lighting strenuously, in the veiv 
place where Saint James is said to have appeared* 
But instead of proceeding to draw the necessary in* 
f erence, the devout Conquestador exclaims, — " Sinner 
that I am, what am I that I should have beheld the 
blessed apostle !" 

The other instance of the infectious character of 
superstition occurs in a Scottish book, and there 
can be little doubt that it refers, in its first origin, to 
some uncommon appearance of the aurora borealiSi 
or the northern lights, which do not appear to have 
been seen in Scotland so frequently as to be ac<* 
counted a common and familiar atmospherical phe** 
nomenon, until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The passage Is str&ing and cunous, for 
the narrator, Peter walker, though an enthusiast^ 
was a man of credit, and does not even affect to 
have seen the wonders, the reality of which he un- 
scrupulously adopts on the testimony of others, to 
whose eyes he trusted rather than to his own. The 
conversion of the skeptical gentleman of whom he 
speaks, is highly illustrative of popular credujity, 
carried away mto enthusiasm, or mto imposture, by 
the evidence of those around, and at once shows 
the imperfection of such-a general testimony, and 
the ease with which it is procured, since the general 
excitement of the nioment unpels even the more 
cold-blooded and iudicious persons present to catch 
up the ideas, and echo the exclamations, of the 
majority, who, from the first, had considered the 
heaveply phenomenon as a supernatural wcapon- 
schaw, held for the purpose of a sign and warning 
of civil wars to come. 

"In the year 1686, in the months of June and 
July,** says the honest chronicler, " many yet alive 
can witness that about the Crossford Boat, two 
miles beneath Lanark, especially at the Mains, on 
the water of Clyde, many people gathered together 
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for several afternoons, where there were showers 
of bonnets, hats, guns, and swords, which covered 
the trees and the ground; companies of men in 
arms marching m order upon the water-side ; com- 
panies meetin? companies, going all through other, 
and then aU tailing to the ground and disappearing; 
other companies immediately appeared, marching the 
same way. I went there three afternoons together, 
and as I observed there were two-thirds of the 
people that were together saw, and a third that saw 
not, and though I could see nothing, there was siich 
a fright and trembling on those that did see, that was 
discernible to all from those that saw not. There 
was a gentleman standing next to me, who spoke 
as too many gentlemen and others speak, who said, 
• A pack of damned witches and warlocks that have 
the second sight I the devil ha't do I see ;' and imme- 
diately there was a discernible change in his coun- 
tenance. With as much fear and trembling as any 
woman I saw there, he called out, * All you that do 
not see, say nothing ; for I persuade you it is matter 
of fact, ana discernible to all that are not stone-blind.' 
And those who did see told what works (t. c. locks) 
the guns had, and their length and wideness, and 
what handles the swords h?id, whether small or 
three-barred, or Higliland guards, and the closing 
knots of the bonnets, black or blue ; and those who 
did see them there, whenever they went abroad, 
saw a bonnet and a sword drop in tne way."* 

This singular phenomenon, m which a multitude 
believed, although only two-thirds of them saw what 
must, if real, have been equally obvious to all, may 
be compared with the exploit of a humorist, who 

Elanted nimself in an attitude of astonishment with 
is eyes riveted on the well-known bronze lion that 

* Watker'a LIvee, Edinburgh, 1827, vol. i. p. ixxrl. It te evident that 
honest Peter believed In the apparition of this martial fear, on the prin- 
ciple of Partridge*s terror for the ghost of Hamlet— not that lie was 
tmld himself, but becaose Garrick allowed aaeb evident marks of terror 
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graces the front of Northumberland-liouse in the 
itrand, and having attracted the attention of those 
who looked at him by muttering, "By. Heaven, il 
wags !— it wags again !" contrived in a few minutes 
to blockade the whole street with an immense crowds 
some conceiving that they had absolutely seen the 
lion of Percy wag his tail, others expecting to wit- 
ness the same phenomenon. 

On such occasions as we have hitherto mentioned, 
we have supposed that the ghost-seer has been in 
full possession of his ordinary powers of perceptioHf 
unless in the case of dreamers, in whom they may 
have been obscured by temporary slumber, and the 
possibility of correcting vagaries of the imagination 
rendered more difficult by want of the ordinary 
appeal to 'the evidence of the bodily senses. In 
other respects, their blood beat temperately, they 
possessed the ordinary capacity of ascertaining the 
truth, or discerning the falsehood, of external ap- 
pearances, by an appeal to the organ of sight. Un- 
fortunately, however, as is now universally known 
and admitted, there certainly exists more than one 
disorder known to professional men, of which one 
important symptom is a disposition to see appa- 
ritions. 

This frightful disorder is not properly insanity, 
although it is somewhat allied to that moist horn* 
ble of maladies, and may, in many constitutions, 
be the means of bringing it on, and although such 
hallucinations are proper to both. The difference 
I conceive to be, that, in cases of insanity, the 
mind of the patient is principally affected, while 
the senses, or organic system, offer in vam to the 
lunatic their decided testimony against the fantasy 
of a deranged imagination. Perhaps the nature 
of this colhsion — between a disturbed imagination 
and organs of sense possessed of their usual accu 
racy— cannot be better described than in the em- 
banrassment expressed by an insane patient con^ 

C 
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fined in the hi&tmzrj oi Edinbiirgh* The poor 
man^s malady had t,aJken a gay turn. The house^ 
in Ills idea^ was his own» and he contrived to ac* 
count for all th&t seemed inconsistent with Ym 
Imaginary right of property; — ^there were many 
patients In it> but that was owing to the benevolence 
of his nature^ which made him love to see the relief 
of distress* lie Went little* or rather never abroad—* 
but then his habits were of a domestic and rather 
sedentary character. He did not see much company 
—but he daily received visits from the first characters 
In the renowned medical school of this city, and he 
could not therefore be much in want of society* 
With so many supposed comforts aiound him — with 
80 many visions of wealth and splendour^ one thing 
alone distmoed the peace of the poor optimist, and 
Would indeed have confounded most bons vtvansr^ 
** He was curiousj" he said, ** in his table, choice in 
his selection of cooks, had every day a dinner of three 
regular courses and a desseit; and yet, somehow or 
Other, evety thing he eat tasted <^ porridgeJ^ Thisi 
dilemma could be no gi^at wonder to the friend to 
Whom tiie poor patient communicated it, who knew 
the lunatic eat nothing but this simple aliment at any 
of his meals. The case was obvious ; the disease 
lay In the extreme vivacity of the patient's imagina^ 
tion, deluded in other instances, yet not absolutely 
powerful enough to contend with uie honest evidence 
of his stomach and palate, which, like Lord Peter's 
biethren in the Tale of a Tub» were indignant at the 
attempt to impose boiled oatmeal upon them, instead 
of such a banquet as Ude would have displayed wheit 
peers were to partake of it. Here^ therefore, is one 
instance of actual insanity, in which the sense of 
taste controlled and attempted to restrain the ideal 
h3rpothesis adopted by a deranged imagination. Bat 
the disorder to which I previously alluded is entirdly 
of a bodily character, and consists principally in a 
disease of the visual organs, which present to th« 
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patient a set ol spectres or appearances, which have 
no actual existence. It is a disease of the same na- 
ture, which renders many men incapable of distin- 
guishing colours; only the patients go a step farther, 
and pervert the external form of objects. In their 
case, therefore, omtraiy to that of the maniac, it is 
not the mind, or rather the imagination, which imposes 
upon and overpowers the evidence of the senses, but 
the sense of seeing (or hearing) which betrays its 
duly, and conveys false ideas to a sane intellect. 

More than one learned physician, who have given 
ifcfaeir attestations to the existence of this most dis- 
tressing complaint, have agreed that it actually oc- 
eonsv and is occasioned by different causes. The 
most frequent source of the malady is in the dissi- 
pated aiid intemperate habits of those who, by a 
continued series of intoxication, become subject to 
what is popularly called the Blue Devils, instances 
of which mental disorder may be known to most who 
hBLYB lived for any period of their lives in society 
whi»e hard-driving was a common vice. The 
joyous visions suggested by intoxication when the 
habit is first acquired, in time disappear, and are sup- 
plied by frightful impressions and scenes, which 
destroy the tranquillity of the unhappy debauchee. 
Apparitions of the most unpleasant appearance are 
hts coinpanions in solitude, and intrude even upon 
his hours of society; and when by an alteration of 
habits, the mind is cleared of these frightfid ideas,*it 
requires but the slightest renewal of the association 
to Ining back the full tide of misery upon the re* 
pentant Hbertme. 

Of this the following instance was told to the au- 
tiior by a gentleman coimected with the sufferer. A 
young man of fortune, who had led what is called so 
gay a life as considerably to injure both his health 
and fortune, was at length obliged to consult the 
physician upon the means of restoring at least the 
former. One of his principal complaints was the 
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firequent presence of a set of appaiitionsf resemblinff 
a band of figures dressed in green, who performed 
in his drawing-i^m a singular dance, to which he 
was compelled to bear witness, though he knew^ to 
his great annoyance, that the whole corps de hallei 
existed only in his own imagination. His physician 
immediately informed l^im that he had lived upon 
town too long and too f^t not to require an exchange 
to a more healthy and natural course of life. He 
therefore prescribed a gentle course of medicine, but 
earnestly recommended to his patient to retire to his 
own house in the country, observe a temperate diet 
and early hours, practising regular exercise, on the 
same principle avoiding fatigue, and assured him that 
by doing so he might bid a4ieu to black spirits and 
white, blue, green, and gray, with all their trumpery. 
The patient observed the advice, and prospered. His 
physician, after the interval of a month, received a 
grateful letter from him, acknowledging the success 
of his regimen. The green goblins had disappeared, 
and with them the un^easant train of emotions to 
which their visits had given rise, and the patient had 
ordered his town-house to be disfumished and sold, 
while the furniture was to be sent down to his resi- 
dence in the country, where he was determined in 
futiu-e to spend his life, without exposing himself to 
he temptations of town. One would have supposed 
itds a well-devised scheme for liealth. But, alas ! 
no sooner had the furniture of the London drawing- 
room been placed in order in the gallery of the old 
manor-house, than the former delusion returned in full 
force! the green figurantes, whom the patient's de- 
praved imagination had so long associated with these 
moveables, came capering and frisking to accompany 
them, excUiming with* great glee, as if the sufferer 
should have been rejoiced to see them, " Here we all 
are — ^here we all are !" The visionary, if I recollect 
right, was so much shocked at their appearance, that 
he retired abroad, in despair that any part of Britain 
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could shelter him ftom the daily peraecntion of this 
domestic ballette. 

There is reason to betiere that such cases are nvh 
merous, and that they may perhaps arise, not only 
from the debility of stomach brought on by excess 
in wine or spirits, which derangement often sensibly 
affects the eyes and sense of sight, bnt also because 
the mind becomes habituatty predominated over by 
a train of fantastic yisions, the consequence of fre^ 
qmsBX intoxication; and is thus, like a dislocated 
Joint, apt again tb go wrong, eveil when a different 
cause occasiots the derangement. 

It is easy to be supposed that habitual excitement 
bgr means of any other intoxicating drug, as opium, 
or its various substitutes, must expose those who 
practise the dangerous custom to the same incon- 
Tenience. Very frequent use of -the nitrous oxide, 
which affects the senses so strongly, and produces a 
dKnrt but singular state of ecstasy, would probably be 
Ibund to occasion this species of disorder. But there 
are^many other causes which medical men find 
attended with the same symptom, of imbodying before 
the eyes of a patient imaginary illnsions wfich are 
firibleto no one ^se. This persecution of spectral 
deceptions is also found to iexist when no excesses of 
the i^tient can be alleged as the cause, owing, doubt* 
less, to a deranged state of the blood, or nervous 
system. 

Hie learned and acute I>r. Ferriar, of Manchester, 
was the first who brought before the English public 
the leading case, as it may be called, in this ^paxt* 
ment, namely, that of Mons. Nicolai, the celebrated 
bookseller of Berlin. This gentleman was not a man 
merely of books, but of letters, and had the moral 
eomage to lay before the Philosophical Society of 
Berlin an account of his own suifermgs, from havine 
been, by disease, subjected to a series of spectral 
illiisions. The leading circumstances of this ease 
may be stated very shortly, as it has been repeatedl^r 
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before the public, and is insisted on by Dr. Ferriar, Dr. 
Hibbert, and others who have assumed Demonologj 
as a subject. Nicolai traces his iUness remotely to 
a series of disagreeable incidents whieh had happened 
to him in the beginning of the year 1791. The 
depression of spirit which was occasioned by these 
unpleasant occurrences was aidedby the consequences 
of neglecting a course of periodical bleeding which 
he ha^ been accustomed to observe. This state of 
health brought on the disposition to see phaniasnuUa^ 
who visited, or it may bie more properly said fre- 
quented, the apartments of the learned bookseller, pre- 
senting crowds of persons who moved and acted 
before him, nay,' even spoke to and addressed huu. 
These phantoms afforded nothing unpleasant to the 
imagination of the visionary either in sight or ex^nres- 
sion, and the patient was possessed of too much 
firmness to be otherwise affected by their presence 
than with a species of curiosity, as he remained con- 
vinced, from tl^e beginning, to the end of the disorder, 
that these singular effects were merely symptoms of 
the state of his health, and did not in any other respect 
regard them as a subject of apprehension. After a 
certain time, and some use of medicine, the phantoms 
became less distinct in their outline, less vivid in 
their colouring, faded, as it were, on the eye of the 
patient, and at length totally disappeared. 

The case of Nicolai has unquestionably been that 
of many whose love of science has not been able to 
overcome their natural reluctance to communicate to 
the public the particulars attending the visitation of 
a disease so peculiar. That such Besses have been 
experienced, and have ended fatally, there can be no 
doubt; though it is by no means to b& inferred, that 
the svmptom of importance to our present discussion 
has, on all occasions, been produced from the same 
identical cause. 

Dr. Hibbert, who has most ingeniously, as weU aa 
philosophically, handled this subject, has treated it 
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also in a medic^ point of view^ with science to which 
we make no pretence, and a precision of detail to 
which our superficial investigation affords us no room 
for extending ourselves. 

The visitation of spectral phenomena is described 
by this learned gentleman as incidental to sundry 
, complaints ; and he mentions, in particular, that the 
83miptom occurs not only in plethora, as in the case 
of the learned Prussian we have just mentioned, but 
is a frequent hectic sympton — often an associate of 
febrile and inflammatory disorden»— frequently accom- 
pan3ring.inflammationof the brain — a concomitant also 
of higMy excited nervous irritability — equally con- 
nected withh3rpochondria-~ -and finally, united in ^me 
cases with gout, and in others witn the effects of 
excitation produced by several gases. In all these 
cases there seems to be a morbid degree of sensibility, 
with' which this s]rmptom is ready to ally itself, and 
which though inaccurate as a medical definition, may 
be held sufficiently descriptive, of one character of the 
various kinds oi disorder with which this painful 
symptom may.be found allied. 

A very singular and interesting illustration of such 
combinations as Dr. HIbbert has recorded of the 
spectral illusion with an actual ditorder, and that of 
a dangerous kind, was frequently related in society 
by the late learned and 'accomplished Dr. Gregory, 
of Edinburgh, and sometimes, I believe, quoted by 
him in his lectures. The narrative, to the author's 
best recollection, was as follows :— A patient of Dr. 
Gregory, a person, it is understood, of some rank, 
having requested the Doctor's advice, made the fol- 
lowing extraordinary statement of his complaint. 
^ 1 am in the habit," he said, *' of dining at i&ye^ and 
exactly as the hour of six arrives, I am subjected 
to the following painful visitation. The door of the 
room, even when I have been weak enough to bolt 
it, which I have sometimes done, flies wide open ; an 
old hag, like one pf those who haunted the heath of 
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Fbsres, enters with a downing and incenaed oomite* 
nance, comes straight up to me with rrery demon* 
stration^ of spite and indignation which could cha- 
racterize her who haunted the roei^smt Abudah,.in 
the Oriental tale ; i^ rushes upon me ; says sonie- 
thing, but so hastily that I cannot discover the pur- 
port; and then atrikes me a severe blow with ner 
staff. I fall from my chair in a swoon, which is of 
longer or shorter endurance. To the leourrence of 
this apparition I am d^iify subieetedL And such is 
my new and nngular comprint." The Doctor 
inunediately asked, whether his patient had invited 
any one to sit with him when he expected such a 
visitation I He was answevsd in the negative. The 
nature of the complaint, he said, was so singular, it 
was so likely to be imputed to fancy,, er even to 
mental derangement, tha^, he shrank firom eommioii- 
cating the oiroiimstance to any one. ^ T^en," said 
the Doctor, ^ wi^ your permisfiion, i witt dine with 
you to*4ay, Ute-d4iiie, and we will see if your malig- 
nant old woman will venture to join our comfMuayk** 
The patient accepted the pioposal with hope and 
gratitude, for he hM expeded ridieuk rather than 
sympathy, l^y met at dinner, and Doctor Gregory, 
who suspected some nervous disorda;, exerted ms 
powers of oonversation, w^l known to be of the 
most varied and brilliant daaraieter, to keep the 
attention of hia host engaged, and prevent ham fron 
thmking on the approaui of the fated hour, to which 
he was accustomed to look forward with so mnoh 
terror. He succeeded in his pnxrpose better ihsa he 
had hoped. The hour of six came almost unnotioed, 
and it was hoped^ might pass away without any evil 
consequence ; but it was scarce amoment irtnick when 
the owner of the house exclaimed, in an alanned 
voice — ^ The hag eomes again!" and dropped back 
In his chair m a swoon, in the way he had hinm^ 
described. The |^3raiciBn oauted him to be let blood, 
and satisfied hifiaself that the pmodical shocks eC 
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\vluch his patient complained, arose from a tendenc]^ 
to apoplexy. 

The phantom with the crutch was only a species 
of machinery, such as that with which fancy is found 
to supply the disorder called EphialUs^ or nightmare, 
07 indeed any otber external impression upon our 
organs in sleep, which tlie patient's morbid imagina- 
tion may introduce into the dream preceding the 
swoon. In the nightmare an oppression and sulSb- 
cation is felt, and oui* fancy instantly conjures up a 
spectre to lie on our bosom. In like manner, it may 
be remarked, that any sudden noise which the slum- 
berer hears, without being actually awakened by it 
— any casual touch of his person occurring in the 
same manner— becomes instantly adopted in his 
dream, and accommodated to the tenor of the cur- 
rent train of thought, whatever that may happen to 
be ; and nothing is more remarkable than the rapidity 
with which imagination supplies a complete ei^la^ 
nation of the interruption, according to the previous 
train of ideas expressed in the dream, ev^n when 
scarce a moment of time is allowed for that purpose. 
In dreaming, for example, of a duel, the external 
sound becomes, in the. twinkling of an eye, the dis- 
charge of the combatants' pistols ; — ^is an orator ha* 
ranguing in his sleep, the sound becomes the ap- 
plause of his supposed audience; — ^is the dreamer 
wandering among supposed ruins, the noise is that 
of the fall of some part of the mass. In short an 
explanatory system is adopted diiring sleep with 
such extreme rapidity, that supposing the intruding 
alarm to have been the first call of some person to 
awaken the slumberer, the explanation, though requir- 
ing some process of argument or deduction, is usually 
formed and perfect before the second eiSbrt of the 
£^eaker has restored the dreamer to the waking world 
and its realities. So rapid and intuitive is the succes- 
sionof ideas insleep, as to remind usof the vision of the 
prq[>bet Mahommed, in which he saw the whole won- 
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ders of heaven and hell, though the jar bf water whidi 
fell when his ecstasy commenced had not spilled its 
contents when he retraned to ordinaiy existence. 

A second and equally remarkable instance was 
communicated to the author by the medical man un« 
der whose obsenration it fell, but who was, of course, 
desirous to keep private the name of the hero of do 
singular a history. Of the Mend by whom the facts 
were attested, I can only say, that if I found myself 
at liberty 'to name him, the rank which he holds in 
his profession, as well as his attainments in science 
and philosophy, form an undisputed claim to the 
most implicit cre<fit. 

It was the fortune of this gentleman to be caHed 
m toattend the illness of a pe^rson now long deceased* 
who in his lifetime stood; as I imderstand, high 
in a particular department of the law, which oftcQ 
placed the propeny of others at his discretion and 
control, and whose conduct, therefore^ being open to 
public observation, he had for many years borne the 
character of a man of unusual steamness, good sense, 
and integrity. He was/ at the time of my friend's 
visits, confined principally to his sick-room, some- 
times to bed, yet occasionally attending to business, 
and exerting his mind, apparently with all its usual 
strength and enerey, to the conduct of important 
affairs intrusted to mm ; nor did there, to a superficial 
observer, appear any thing in his conduct, while so 
engaged, that could argue vacillation of intellect, or 
depression of mind. His outward symptoms of ma- 
lady argued no acute or alarming disease. But slow- 
ness of pulse, absence of appetite, difficulty of diges- 
tion, and constant depression of spirits, seemed to 
draw their origin from some hidden cause, which the 
patient was determined to conceal. The deep gloom 
of the unfortunate gentleman — the embarrassment, 
which he could not conceal jfrom his friendly physi- 
cian — the briefhess and obvious constraint with 
which he answered the interrogations of his medioal 
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ftdvisert induced my ftiendto tike other methods for 
pFOsecutin^ his inquiries* He applied to the suf« 
ferer's family) to leani) if possible^ tne source of thai 
secret grief which was gnawing the heart and suck^^ 
ing tlie life-blood of Ms Unfortunate patient. The per* 
sons applied to^ after conversing together, previouslyi 
denied all knowledse of any cause for the burden 
Vhich obviously a&cted their relative. So far ad 
they knew— and they thought they could hardly be 
deceived— his worldly affairs were prosperous ; no fa* 
milv loss had occurred which could be followed with 
such persevering distress; no etttaiiglements of afiec* 
tion could be supposed to apply to his a^e, and no 
sensation of t^evere remorse coiud be consistent with 
his character. Hie medical gentlemioi had finally re* 
eourse to seriovjs «rgittnent with the invalid himsetfi 
Ittid urged to htfn t& lolly of devoting himself to fl 
liBgeiiBg and melandioJhir detfth, rather than tell th6 
Bub^t ot affiiction which w^ thus wasting him^ 
tie specially pressed upcm him the injurY which 1^ 
was dc^g to his t>Wn charaeter^ by suffering it to be 
kiferred taat the secret cause of hisdejeetion and its 
oonsequeaces was somethijig too scandalous or fla* 
gitious to be made known, bequeathing in this man* 
Her to his faoaily a suspected anddisbMioured namei 
ftnd leaving a tnem^ with which might be asso* 
tsiated the idea of goakU whieh the eriminal had died 
Without cc^Sessing. The patient* more moved by 
this species of sq^>6al than by any which had vet 
been urged^ ^xj^tMed his desire to fspeak out frankly 
to Dr« Every oae else was removed^ and the 

door of the siek«room made secure, when he began 
his confession in the IbUowing manner i— 

'^You caanot^.my dear friend, be inore consdont 
than I, that I am in the course of dying under tho 
oppression of the fatal disease which consumes m|r 
vital powers ; but neither can you understand the na* 
ture of my complaint, and manner in whieh it ads 
IfKMQi iue^ ncHT, if you did, I fear, could yoinr ^leal and 
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skill avail to rid me of it''—" It is possible," said th© 
physician, " that my skill may not equal my wish of 
serving you; yet medical scien<?e has many resources, 
of which those unacquainted With its powers ne- 
ver can form an estimate. But until you plainly 
tell me your 63rmptoms of complaint, it is impossible 
for either of us to say what may or may not be in 
my power, or within that of medicine.*' — ^'*.I may 
answer you," replied the patient, "that my case is 
not a singular one, since we read of it in the famous 
novel of Le Sage. You remember, doubtless* the dis- 
ease of which the Duke d'Olivarez is there stated to 
have died 1" — ^" Of the idea," answered the medical 
gentleman, "that he was haunted by an apparition^ 
to the actual existence of which he gave no credit, 
but died, nevertheless, because he was overcome and 
heart-broken by its imaginary presence."—^* I, my 
dearest Doctor," said the sick man, ** am in that very 
case ; and so painful and abhorrent is the presence of 
the persecuting vision, that my reason is totally in- 
adequate to combat the effects of my morbid imagina* 
tion, and I am sensible J am d3dng, a wasted victim 
to an imaginary disease." The medical gentleman 
listened with anxiety to his patient's statement, and 
for the present judiciously avoiding any contradic- 
tion of the sick man's preconceived fancy, contented 
himself with more minute inquiry into the nature of 
the apparition with which he conceived himself 
haunted, and into the history of the mode by which 
so singular a disease had made itself master of his 
Imagination, secured, as it seemed, by strong powers 
of the understanding, against an attack so irregular. 
The sick person replied by stating, that its advances 
were gradual, and at first not of a terrible or even 
disagreeable character. To illustrate this, he gave 
the following account of the progress of his disease. 
** My visions," he said, " commenced two or three 
years since, when I found myself from time to time 
embarrassed by the presence of a large cat, wMeh 
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tame and disappeared I could not exactly tell how« 
till the truth was finally forced upon me, and I was 
compelled to regard it as no domestic household cat* 
but as a bubble of the elemehts, which had no ex* 
istence save in my deranged visual organs, or de« 
praved imagination. Still I had not that positive ob- 
jection to the animal entertained by a late gallant 
Higliland chieftain, who has been seen to chan^ to 
all the colours of Ids own plaid, if a cat by accident 
happened to be in the room with him, even though 
he did not see it. On the contrary, I am rather a 
friend to cats, and endured with so much equanimity 
tl^ presence of my imaginary attendant, that it had 
become admost indifferent to me ; when within the 
course of a few months it gave place to, or was suc- 
ceeded by, a spectre of a more important sort, or 
which at least' had a more imposing appearance. 
This was no pther than the apparition of a gentle- 
man-usher, dressed as if to wait upon a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, a LoM High Commissioner of the 
Kirk, or any other who bears on his brow the rank 
and stamp of delegated sovereignty. 

" This personage, arrayed in a court-dress, with 
bag and sword, tamboured waistcoat, and chapeau- 
brSs, glided beside me like the ghost of Beau Nash ; 
and whether in my own house or in another, as- 
cended the stairs before nie, as if to announce me in 
the drawing-room ; and at some time^ appeared to 
mingle with the company, though It was sufficiently 
evident that they were not aware ^f his presence* 
and that I alone ivas sensible of the visionary 
honotlrs which this imaginary being seemed desirous 
to rendfer me. This freak of the fancy did not pro- 
duce much impression on nie, though it led me to 
entertain doubts on the nature of my disorder, and 
alarm for the effect it might produce upon my intel- 
lects. But that modification of my disease also had 
its appointed duration. After a few months, the 
phantom of the gentleman-usher was seen n6 more, 
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but was succeeded by one horrible to the sights and 
distressing to the imagination, being no other than 
the image of death itself— the apparition of a skeleton* 
Alone or in company," said the unfortunate invalid, 
^ the presence of tiiis last phantom never quits me* 
t in vain tell myself a hundred times over that it is 
no reality, but merely an image summoned up by the 
morbid acuteness of my own excited imagination^ 
and deranged organs of sifi^ht. But what avail such 
reflections, wliile the emblem at once and presage 
of mortality is before my eyes, and while I fee] 
myself, though in fancy only, the companion of a 
phantom representing a ghastly inhabitant of the 
grave, even while I yet breathe on the earth T Sciencei 
philosophy, even religion has no cure for such a dis* 
order ; and t feel too surely that I shall die the vie* 
tim to so melancholy a disease, although t have no 
belief whatever in the reality of the pliantom which 
it places before me." 

The physician was distressed to perceive, from 
these details, how strongly this visionary apparition 
was fixed in the imagination of his patient. He in« 
geniously urged tlie sick man, who was then in bed, 
with questions concerning the circumstances of the 
phantom's ai^)earance, trusting he might lead Yum^ 
as a sensible man, into such contradictions and in* 
consistencies as might bring his common sense, 
Which seemed to be unimpaired, so strongly into the 
field, as might combat successfully the fantastic 
disorder which produced such fatal ejects. ^' Hiis 
skeleton, then,^' said the t)octor, *' seems to you to 
be always present to your eyesi" — ^"It is my fate^ 
unhappily," answered the invalid, ** alwa3rs to see it." 
*— " Then I understand,*^ continued the physician, ** it 
is now present to your imagination 1"— "To my 
imagination it certainly is so," replied the sick man. 
— "And in what part of the chamber do you now 
conceive the apparition to appear?" the physician 
inquired. "Immediately at tne foot of my bedi 
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when the curtains are left a little open,^ answered 
the invalid, ^ the skeleton, to my thmking, is placed 
between them, and fills the vacant space."-^" You 
say you are sensible of the delusion,*^ said his friend ; 
*• have you firmness to convince yourself of the truth 
of this ? ' Can you take courage enough to rise and 
place yourself in the spot so seeming to be occupied, 
and convince yourself of the illusion f ' The poor 
man sighed, and shook his head negatively. •* Well," 
said the doctpr, " we will try the experiment other- 
wise." Accordingly, {le rose from his chair by the 
bedside, and placing himself between the two half- 
drawn curtains at the foot of the bed, indicated as 
the place occupied by the apparition, asked if the 
spectre was still visible 1 " Not entirely so," replied 
the patient, *' because your person is between him and 
me; but I observe his scull peering above your 
Shoulder.^ 

It is alleged the man of science started on the 
instant, despite philosophy, on receiving an answer 
ascertaining, with such minuteness, that the ideal 
spectre was close to his own person. He resorted 
to other means of investigation and cure, but with 
equally indifferent ^success. The patient sunk into 
deeper and deeper dejection, and died in the same 
distress of mind in which he had spent the latter 
months of his life ; and his case remains a melan- 
choly instance of the power of imagination to kiQ 
the body, even when its fantastic terrors cannot over- 
come the intellect of the unfortunate persons who 
suffer under them. The patient, in the present case, 
sunk under his malady; and th^ circumst^ces of 
his singular disorder remaining concealed, he did 
not, by his death and last illness, lose any of the 
well-merited reputation for prudence and sagacity 
which had attended him during the whole course of 
his life. 

Having added these two remarkable instances to 
the general train of similar facts quoted by Ferriai^ 
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Hibbert, and other writers, who have more recently 
considered the subject, there c-an, we think, be little 
doubt of the proposition, that the external prgans 
may, from Tadous causes, become so much deranged, 
as to make false r^resentations to the mind ; and 
that, in such cases, men, in the literal s^ise, really 
tee the empty and false fonns, and hear the ideal 
sounds, which, in a more primitive state of society^ 
are naturally enough referred to the action pf demons 
or disimbomed spirits. In such unhappy cases, the 
patient ib intellectually in the condition of a general 
whose spies have been bribed by the enemy, and 
who must en^^e himself in the difficult and delicate 
task of examining and correction, by his own powers 
of argument, the probability of the reports which 
are too inconsistent to be trusted to. 

But there is a corollary to this proposition, which 
is worthy of notice. The same species of organic 
derangement which, «s a continued habit of his 
deranged vision, presented the subject of our last 
tale with the successive apparitions of his cat, his 
gentleman-usher, and the fatal skeleton, may occupy, 
for a brief or almost momentary space, the vision of 
men who are otherwise perfectly clear*sighted. 
Transitory deceptions are thus presented to the 
organs, whiclv when they occur to men of strength 
of mind and of education, jgive way to scrutiny, and, 
their character being once mvestigated, the true takes 
the place of the unreal representation. But in igno- 
rant times, those instances in which an^ object is 
misrepresented, whether through the action of the 
senses, or of the imagination, or the combined influ- 
ence of both, for however short a spa^ee of time, may 
be admitted as direct evidence of a supernatural 
apparition ; a proof the more difficult to be disputed, 
ii the phantom has been personally witnessed by a 
man of sense and estimation, who, perhaps, satisned 
ill the general as to the actual existence of appari^ 
tioBfy 1^ not taken time or trouble to correct hk 
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fii^t impressions. This species of deception is so 
frequent, that one of' the greatest poets of the pre- 
sent time answered a lady who asked him if he 
believed in ghosts, — ^"No, madam; I have seen 
too many myself." I -may mention one or two 
instances of the kind, to which no doubt can be 
attached. 

The first shall be the apparition of Maupertuis 
to a brother professor in the Royal Society of 
Berlin. 

This extraordinary circumstance appeared in the 
Transactions of the Soiciety, but is thus stated by M. 
Thiebault, in his ^Recollections of Frederick the 
Great and the Court qf Berlin." , It is necessary to 

g remise that M. Gleditsdfi, to whom the circumstance 
appened, was a botanist of eminence, holding the 
professorship of natural philosophy at Berlin, and 
respected as a man of an habituadly serious, simple* 
and tranquil character. 

A short time after the death of Maupertuis,* M. 
Gleditsch being obliged to traverse ^e hall in which 
the Academy held its sittings, having some arrange- 
ments to make in the cabinet of natural history, 
which was under his charge, and being willing to 
complete them on the Thursday before the meeting, 
&e perceived, on entering the hall, the apparition of 
M. de Maupertuis, upright and stationary, in the first 
angle on his left hand, having his ey^ fixed on him. 
This was about three o'clock in the aftemopn. The 
professor of natural philosophy was too well ac- 
quainted with phjTsicsd science to sui)pose that his 
late president, who had died at B41e, in the family 
of Messrs. Bemoullie, could have found his way back 
to Berlin in person. He regarded the apparition in 
no other light than as a phantom produced by some 

* Long the prwldeiit of th« Berlin Academy, and' much fiivoored hf 
FroAerick n. , UH he was overwhelmed by the ridicoJe of Yohalre. H« 
retired, in a species of disgrace, to his native couniry of Switserlan^ 
aad died there ihortly afterward. 

D9 
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derangement of his own proper organs. M. Gleditacb 
went to his x>wn business, without stopping longer 
than to ascertain exactly the appearance of thai 
object. But he related the vision to his brethren, 
and assured them that it was as defined and perfect 
as the actual person of Maupertuis could have pre«- 
sented. When it is recollected thai Maupe^uis died 
at a distance from Berlin, once the scene of his tri- 
umphs — overwhelmed by the petulant ridicule of 
Voltaire, and out of favour with Frederick, with 
whom to be ri(Uculous was to be worthless-r-we can 
hardly wonder at the imagination even of a man of 
physical science calling up his Eidolon in the hall of 
ms former greatness. ^ 

The sober-minded profeteor did not, however, 
push his investigation to the point to which it was 
carried by a gallant soldier, from whose mouth a par* 
ticular fnend of the author received the following 
circumstances of a similar story. 

Captain C was a native of Britain, but bred 

in the Irish Brigade. He was a man of the most 
dauntless courage, which he displayed in some un- 
commonly desperate adventures during the first 
years of the French Revolution, being repeatedly 
employed by the royal family in very dangerous 
commissionSf After the King's death he came over 
to England, and it was then the following circun^ 
stance took place. 

Captain C— - was a Catholic, and, in his hour 
of adversity at least, sincerely attached to the duties 
of his religion. His confessor was a clergyman who 
was residing as chaplain to a man of rsink in the 
west of Eo^and, about four miles from the place 
where Captain C — — lived. On riding dveT one 
morning to see this gentleman, his penitent had the 
misfortune to find him very ill from a dangerous com- 
(daint. He retired in great distress and apprehension 
of his friend's life, and the feeling brought back upon 
btm many other painful and disagreeable recollec* 
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Hons. These occHpied htm tiil the hour of retiring 
to bed, wiien, to his great astonishment, he saw in the 
room the figure <»f the absent confessor* He ad- 
dressed it, but recetred no answer — the eyes alone 
were impressed by the appearance. Determined to 

push the matter to the end, Captain O > advanced 

on the phantom, which appeared to retreat graduatty 
before him. In this manner he followed it round the 
bed,' whffli it seemed to sink down oja an elbow chair, 
and remain there in a sitting posture. To ascertain 
positively the nature of the apparition, the soldier 
tiimself sat down on the same chair, ascertaining 
thus, beyond questicm, that the wlu^e was Ulusion; 
yet he owned that, had kis friend died about the same 
time, he would not wei^imve known what name to 
giVe to his vision. But as the confessor recovered, 
and, in Dr. Johnson^s phrase, ^ notlmg came of it,'* 
the in<»dent was oidy remarkable as itowing that 
men of the strongest iierYes are not exempted front* 
such delusions. 

. Another illuiBion of the«Ruae iiatm« we tore the 
best reason for vouching as a fact, though, for certain 
reasons, we do not give the names of the parties. 
Not long aftei' the death of a late illustrious poet, 
who had filled, while living, a great station in the eye 
of the public, a literary friend, to whom the deceased 
had been well known, was ^igagedj during the dark- 
ening twill ^t of an autumn evening, in perusing one 
of the publications which piofessed to detail the 
habits and opinions of the distinguished individual 
who was now no more. As the reader had enjoyed 
die intimacy of the deceased to a considerable degree, 
he was deeply interested in the pilblieati<m, ^i^ch 
contains some particulars relating to himsi^f and 
other friends. A visiter was sitting in the apartment, 
who was also engaged in reading. Their sitting- 
room opened into an entranoe-halT, rather fantasti- 
cally fitted «p with articles of armour, skins of M'ttd 
animate, and the like, ft wan when laying down his 
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book, and passing into this halt, through whicfr the 
moon was beginning to shine, that the individaal' of* 
whom I speak, saw, right before him, and in a stand- 
ing posture, the exact representation of his departed 
fiiend, whose recollection had been so strongly 
Inronght to his imagination. He stopped for a single 
moment, so as to notice the wonderful accuracy with 
which fancy had impressed upon the bodily eye the 
peculiarities of dress and posture of the ifiustrious 
poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, he feh no 
sentiment save that of wcmder at the eztraotdinary 
accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped onwar& 
towards the figure, which resolved itself, as he ap- 
proached,, into the various materials of which it was 
composed. These were merely a screen, occu^ned 
by great-coats, shawls, plaids, and »ich other articles 
as usuaHy are found in a country entrance-hall. The 
spectator returned to the spot from which he had seen 
the illusion, and endeavoured, with all his poi^er, to 
recall the image which had been so singularly vivid. 
But this was beyond his capacity ; and the person 
who had witnessed the apparition, or, moreproperly, 
whose excited state had been the means of hiising 
it, had only to return into the apartment, and 4ellhis 
voung friend under what a striking hallucination he 
had ror a moment laboured. 

There is every reason to believe that instances of 
this kind are frequent among persons of' a certain 
temperament, and when such occur in an early period 
of society, th^y are almost certain to be considered as 
real supernatural appearances. They differ frooi 
those of Nicolai, and others formerly noticed, as beiiig 
of short duration, and constituting no habitual or con- 
stitutional derangement of the system. The appa^ 
rition of Maupertuis to Monsieur Gleditsch, that of 

the Catholic clergyman to Captain C , that of a 

late poet to his mend, are of the latter character. 
They bear to the foimer the analogy, as we may say^ 
whiohasuddenandtemporary fever-^has to a serious. 
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feveitish iUnesa. Suty evan fen: this very reason, it is 
mope difficult to bring such momentary impressions 
back to their real sphere of optical illusions, since they 
accord much better with our idea of glimpses of the 
future world than those in which the vision is con- 
tinued or repeated for hours, days, and months, af« 
fording opportunities of discovering', from other cir* 
cumstances, that the sympto^i originates in deranged 
hesdth. < 

. Before concluding these obs^vations upon the de- 
ceptions of the senses, we must remark, that the 
eye is the organ most essential to the purpose of 
realizing to our mind the appearance of external oh« 
jects, and that when the visual organ becomes de- 
praved for a greater or less time? and to a farther or 
more limited e^xtent^its misrepresentation of tibe ob- 
jects of sight i» peculiarly apt to terminate in sndi 
hallurlnations as those we have been detailing. Yet 
the other senses or organs, in their lum, and to the ex- 
tent of their power, are as ready, in their various de- 
partments, as the sight itseU^ to retain false or doubtful 
impressions, whidi mislead, instead of informing, 
the party to whom they are addressed. 

Thus, in regard to t&e ear, the next organ In im- 
]^rtance to the eye, we are repeatedly deceived by 
such sounds as are imperfectly gathered up and erro- 
neously apprehended. From the false impressions 
received from this or^an, also, arise consequences 
eimilaar to those derived from eironeous reports made 
by the CHTgans of sight. A whole dass of supersti- 
tious observances arise, andar« grounded upon inae* 
curate and imperfect hearing. To the excited and 
impeifect state of the ear, we owe the existenee of 

what Milton sublimely calls 

Tbe t&rj tmgnes that ejllable men's nvnea, 
On thorai, iii^teMS Mudg, ui# wUdernesMfl. 



These also a^^pear such natural causes of akrm,that 
W0 do not sympathize more readily with fiobinsoft 
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Crusoe's apprehen»ons when he witnesses the pnnt 
of the savage's foot in the sand, than in those which 
arise from his being waked from s}eep by some one 
calling his name in the soHtary island, where there 
exist^ no man but the shipwrecked mariner himselC 
Amid the train of superstitions deduced from the 
imperfections of the ear, we may quote that visionary 
summons which the native&of the Hebrides acknow- 
ledged as one sure sign of approaching fate. The 
voice of some absent or, probably, some deceased 
relative was, in such cases, heard as repeating the 
party's name. Sometimes the aerial summoner inti- 
mated his own death, and at others it was no uncom- 
mon circumstance that the person who fancied him- 
self so cabled, died in consequence; — for the same 
reason that the' negro pines to death who is laid 
wider the bai^of sui Obi woman, or tli^ Cambro-Bri* 
ton, whose name is put into the famous cursing well» 
with the usual ceremonies, devoting him to Sie in- 
fernal gods, wastes away and dies, as one doomed 
to do so. It may be remarkedalso, that Dr. Johnson 
retained a de^ impression that, while he was open-- 
ing the door of his college chambers, he heard the 
voice of his mother, then at many miles' distance, 
caU him by his name ; and it appears' he was rather 
disappointed that no event of consequence followed a 
summons sounding so decidedly supernatural. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on this sort 'of auricular de- 
ception, of which most men's recollection will sup- 
ply instances. The following may be stated as one 
serving to^how by what slender accidents the human 
earmay be imposed upom The author was walkings 
about two years sinee, in a wild and solitary scene 
with a young friend, wl^ laboured under the inihrm-^ 
ity of a severe deadQiess, when he heard what he caa-^ 
ceived to be the cry of a distant pack of hounds^, 
sounding intermittedly. As the season was summer,, 
this, on a moment's reflection, satisfied the hearer 
that it could not be the clamour of an actual chaae^ 
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^d yet his ears repeatedly brought back the sup- 
posed cry. He called npon his own dogs, of which 
two or three were with the walking party. They 
came in quietly, and obviously had no accession to 
the sounds Which had caught the author's attention, 
so that he could not help saying to his companion, 
** I am doubly sorry for your infirafdty at this moment, 
for 1 could otherwise have let you hear the cry of 
the Wild Huntsman.'^ As the young gentleman used 
Vl hearing tube, he turned when spoken to> and in 
doing so, the cause of the phenomenon became appa- 
rent. The sup{)osed distant sound was in fact a nigh 
one, being the singing of the wind in the instrument 
which the young gentleman was obliged to use, but 
which, from vaiious circumstances, had never occurred 
to his elder friend as likely to produce the sounds he 
had hcatd. 

It is scarce necessary to add, that the liigldy ima* 
ginative super^ition of the Wild Huntsman in Ger- 
many seems to have had its origin in strong fancy, 
operating upon the aiuicidar deceptions, respecting 
the numerous sounds likely to occur in the dark re^ 
cesses of pathless forests. The same clew may be 
found to the kindred Scottish belief, sp finely imbo- 
ilied by the nameless author of ^ Albania:^ — 

"There, since of old theJiaiighty Tbanee oC Ron 
ViTere wont, with ctans and ready vassals throng'd, 
To wake the bounding stac, or guttty wolf; 
There ofi, is heard ai midnight or at noon, 
Beginning faint, hut rising stiii more loudt 
And lou^F, voice of hunters, and of hounds, 
And horns hoarse- winded, blowing fl&r and keen. 
Forthwith the hubbub multiplies, the air 
Labours with louder shouts and rifer din^ 
Of cloae purflteit, the broken cry.of de6r 
Mangled by throttling dogs, the shouts of men, 
And hoofs, thick-beating pq the hollow hill : 
Sudden the grating heifer in the vale . 
Starts at the tumult, and the herdsman^'s ears 
Tingle with ii^ward dread. Aghast he-eyes 
The upland ridge, and every mountain round, 
But not one trace 6f living wight discerns,, 
Mor knowa, o'eraWed and trembUng all be standi 
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To wbat or whom be owes bit Tdie ftar^ 

To giiost, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend, 

But wonders, and no end of wondering finds/** 

It must also be remembered, that to the auricular 
deceptions practised by the means of ventriloquism 
or otherwise, may be traced many of the mo^t suc- 
cessful impostures which creduKty has received as 
siq;)eniatural communications. 

The sense of touch seems less liable to berversion 
than either that of sight or smell, nor are there many 
cases in which it can become accessary to such false 
mtelligence, as the. eye and ear, collecting their ob- 
jects from a greater distance, and by less accurate 
inquiry, are but too ready to convey. Yet there is 
one circumstance in which the sense of touch as well 
as others is very apt to betray its possessor into in- 
accuracy, in reject to the circumstances which it 
impresses on its owner. The case occurs during 
sleepi when th6 dreamer touches with his hand some 
other part of his own person. He is clearly, in this 
case, both the actor and patient, both the proprietor 
jf the member touching, land of that wliich is touched ; 
while, to increase the complication, the hand is both 
toucher of the limb on which it rests, and receives 
an impression of touch from it ; and the same is the 
case with the limb, which at one and the same time 
receives am impression frdili the hand, and conveys 
to the mind a report respecting the si2e, substance, 
and the hke, of the member touchiifg. Now, as during 
sleep, the patient is unconscious iSsX both Ihnbs are 
his own identical property, his mind is apt to be much 
disturbed by the complication of sensations arising 
from two parts of his person being at once acted upon, 

*-The poem of ** Albania'* is, in its original folio edition, so citremeljr 
scarce, that I have only seen a copy belonging to the amiable and in 
geniouB Dr. Beattie, Ixesides the one which I myself possess, printed in 
the earlier part of last century. It was reprinted bv my late fViend Dr. 
fjeyden, in a small volwne, entitled "Scottish Deseriptive Poema.'^ 
*' Albania*' contains the above, and many other poetical paMagm of tlw 
bighest merit 
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and from their reciprocal action and false impree- 
sions are thus received, which, accurately inquired 
into, would afford a clew to many puzzling pheno- 
mena in the theory of dreams. This pecuUarity of 
the organ of touch, as also that it is confined to no 
partici^ar organ, but is diffused over the whole per* 
son of the man, is noticed by Lucretius : — 

Ut si forte manii, quam via jam corporis, ipse 
Tute tibi partem ferias, eque experiare. 

A remarkable instance of such an illusion was told 
me by a late nobleman. He had fallen asleep, with 
some uneasy feelings arising from indigestion. They 
operated in their usual course of visionary terrors. 
At length they were all summed up in the apprehen- 
sion, that the phantom of a dead man held the sleeper 
by the wrist, and endeavoured to drag him out of 
bed. He awaked in horror, and still felt the cold 
dead grasp of a corpse's hand on his right wrist. It 
was a minute before he discovered that his own left 
hand was in a state of numbness, and with it he had 
accidentally encircled his right arm. 

The taste and tlie smell, like the touch, convey 
mor© direct intelligence than the eye and the ear, 
and are less likely than those senses to aid in mis- 
leading the imagination. • We have seen the palate, 
in the case of the porridge-fed lunatic, enter its 
protest agidiist the acquiescence of eyes, ears, and 
touch, in the gay visions which gilded the patient's 
confinement; The palate, however, is subject to 
imposition as well as ' the other senses. The best 
and most acute bon vivani loses his power of dis- 
criminating between different kinds of wine, if he is 
previented from assisting his palate by the aid of his 
eyes, — ^that is, if the'glasses of each are administered 
indiscriminately while hfe is blindfolded. Nay, we 
are authorized to believe, that individuals have died 
in consequence erf having supposed themselves to 
have taken poison, when, in reality, the draught 

E 



Hhey had swallowed as such, was of an innosdotH m 
festorative quality. The delusions of the stomach can 
seldom bear upon our present subject, and are not 
otherwise connected with supernatural appearances, 
than as a good dinger and its abcompaniments are 
essential in fitting out a daring Tarn O'^ahter, who 
is fittest to encounter them, when the poet^ observa^ 
tion is not unlikely to apply — 

'^InspMng bavld John Barlefycom, 
What dangers thou canst make us seorn ! 
Wi' ttppeany we fear nae erf 1. 
Wi* ne^oebae we 11 dice the Deril, 
The swats sae Team'd in Tammie^ noddle, 
Fair play, he earedna deils a bodle !" 

Neither has the sense of smell, in Its ordinary 
state, much connexion with our present subject 
if r. Aubrey tells its, indeed, of an apparition, which 
disappeared with a cimous perfume as well as a 
^most m^odious twang ; and popular belief ascribes 
to the presence of imemal spirits, a strong relish 
of the sulphureous element of which they are in- 
habitants. Such acoompaniments, therefore, are 
usually united with other materials for imposture. 
1£^ as a general ofanion assures us, ii^ch is not 
|K>aitiTely discountenanced by Dr. Hibbert, by ibe 
fiohalatioii of certain gases or poisonous heibSf 
necromancers can dispose a person to belicTe he 
>sees phantoms, it is likely, that the nostrils fflre 
made to inhale such suffumigationf as well as the 
mouth.* 

I have now arrived, by a devious path, at the 
ocoiclusion of this letter, the object of which is to 

* Most ancient authors, who pretend to treat of the wonders of na- 
tural magic, cive receipts for callins up phantoms. The lighting lampa 
ftd by peculiar kinds of medieated oil, andtbe use of sufliim^ialioni 
-of stioQg and deleterious herbs^ are the .means recomn^ended. thmm 
these authontiesi perhaps, a professor of legerdemain assured Dr. 
illderaon,of Hull, that he could compose a preparation of antfmoay, 
«tlptMir,and ottier drugs, whiot^ when imrnt in a oonfiaed room, wovli 
hav et he^ect of causing the MtleA to suppose h« 
vM iiwpirf on AppttwSoiM p* ISn* 
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Aow fnm what aftlriiiutcs •! ovr nature^ whelibflr 
mental or corporeal, arises that prediiBposilioii to 
brieve in supeioaturai occnirences. It is, I tMnlE, 
conclusive, that mankind, fron a very earfy penoct, 
hare their minds prepared for such events by the 
oMiscioiiBneas of the existenoe of a spiritual world; 
inferring in the genend pn^KMsition the mdeiHabl^ 
truth,, uat each man^ aroaa the monaidi to te 
beggpar, whp has onee acted hia part on the stage, 
<M>ntinue8 to exist, and may agilin^ evoi in a dis* 
imbodied state, if such is the i^eaawe of Hea?«B« 
for aught that we kB0w to tba contrary, be per^ 
mitted or ordained to mingle among ume who 
yet remain in the body. 'Ae abstract pocmbility 
of apparitions must be admitted by every one who 
believes in a Deity and his superintending omni- 
potence. But imaffiiuAlos is apt to intrude its 
explanations and inferences foipdedon inadequate 
evidence. Sometimes our violent and inordinate 
passions, originatihg in sorrow for our friends, 
remorse for our crimes, our esigemess of patriot* 
ism, or oitr deep sense of devotioo^these or oliier 
violent ex<^emeiit9 6f a moral character, in the 
visions of night, or the rapt ecstasy of the day, 
persuade us that we witness, with our eyes and ears, 
an actual instance of that supernatural communicai- 
tion, the possibility of which cannot be denied. At 
other times, the corporeal organs impose upon the 
mind, while the eye and the ear, diseased, deran^|ed, 
or misled, convey iialse impressions to the patient 
Very oftep both the mental delusion and the physics^ 
deception exist at the same Jime, and men's belief 
of the phenomena presented to them, however errone- 
ously, by the senses, is the firmer and more readily 
granted, that the physical impresdon corresponded 
with the mental excitement. 

So many causes acting thus upon each other in 
various degrees, or sometimes separately, it must 
Happen early iSa the infancy of every society* that 
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flieir crime and its punishment. The date of tb& 
avenging Flood gave bjrth to a race, whose life was 
graduaJUy shortened, and who, being admitted to 
slighter and rarer intimacy with beings who pos- 
sessed a higher rank in creation, assmned, as of 
comise, a lower position in the scale. Accordingly, 
after this period, We hear no more pf those mmatui^ 
alliances which preceded the flood, and are given to 
miderstand that msqiKind, dispersing .into different 
parts of the world, separated from each other, and 
began, in varioi^ places, and mider separate auspices, 
to pursue the work of replenishing the world, which 
had been in^sed upon them as an end of their crea* 
tion. In the mean time, while the Deity was pleased 
to continue his manifestations to those who were 
destined to be the fathers of his elect T)eople, we are 
made to understand that wicked men, it may be by 
^e assistance of faUenangels, were enabled to assert 
rank with, and attempt to -match, the prophets of the 
God of Israel. t*he matter must remain uncertain,^ 
whether it was by sorcery or legerdemain that the 
wizards of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, contended with 
Moses, in the face of the prince and people, changed 
their rods into serpents, and imitated several of the 
plagues denounced against the devoted kingdom. 
Those powers of the Magi, however, whether obtained 
by supematuriil communication8,6r arising from know- 
ledge of legerdemain and its kindred accomplishments, 
were openly exhibited ; and who can doubt that, though 
we may be left in some darkness both respecting the 
extent of their skill and the source' from which it 
was drawnr^we are told all which it can be important 
for us to know ? We arrive here at the period when 
the Almighty chose to take upon himself directly to 
legislate for his chosen people, without having 
obtained any accurate knowledge, whether the crime 
of witchcraft, or the intercourse between the spiritual 
world and imbodied beings, for evil purposes^ eithci 
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existed after the flood, or was visited with any open 
marks of Diyine displeasure. 

But in the Law of Moses, dictated by the Divinity, 
himself, was announced a text, which, as inteipreted 
literally, having been inserted into the criminal code 
of all Christian nations, has occasioned much cruelty 
and bloodshed, either from its tenor being misunder- 
stood, or that, being exclusively calculated for the 
Israelites, it made part of the judicial Mosaic dispen- 
sation, and was abrogated, like the greater part of 
that law, by the more benign and clement dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel. 

The. text alluded jto is that verse of the twenty 
second chapter of Exodus, bearing, ^ men shall not 
suffer a witch to live." Many learned men have, 
affirmed, that in this remarkable passage the Hebrew 
word CHA8APH means nothing more than poisoner^ 
although, like tlie word ^veneficusj by which it is ren- 
dered in the Latin version of the Septuagint, other 
learned men contend, that it hath the meaning of a 
witch also, and may be understood as denoting a 
person who pretended to hurt hirer her neighbours 
in life, limb, or goods, either by noxious potions, by 
charms, or similar mystical means. In this particular 
the witches of Scripture had probably some resem- 
blance to those of ancient Europe, who, although 
their skill and power might be safely despised, as 
long as they conned themselves to their charms and 
spells, were very apt to eke out their capacity of 
mischief by the use of actual poison, so that the 
epithet of sorceress and poisoner were almost syno- 
nymous. This is known to have been the case in 
many of those darker iniquities, which bear as theii 
characteristic something connected with hidden ana 
prohibited arts. Such was the statement in. the 
endictment of those concerned in the famous murder 
of Six Thomas Overbury, when the arts of Forman 
and other sorcerers having been found insufficient to 
touch the victim^s life, practice by poison was at 
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iBUtfa sQccessfaUy reoofted to; and mmMixyas 
lar instances mig^ be quoted. But mmposnug that 
tiiB Hebrew witch proceeded only bf dnorms, invo- 
cations, or such means as might be mnoxious, save 
fin* the assistaiice of demons or fanuliais, the con* 
nexion between the co^orer and the demon must 
hare been of a very difKient character, under the 
law of Moses, from that which was conceived, m. 
latter days, to constltiite witchcraft There was no 
contract of subjection to a diabolic power, no infernal 
stamp or sign of such a fotal lea^ie, no rerellings of 
Satan and his hags, and no infliction of disease or 
misfortune upon g^od men. At least there is not a 
word in Scnpture authorizing us to believe that 
such a system ensted. On the contrary, we are 
told (how far literally, bow far metaphorically, it is 
not for us to determine), that, when the Enemy of 
mankind desired to pr^ the virtue of Job to the 
bottom, he applied for permission to the Supreme 
Governor of tiie woild^ who granted him liberty to 
try his faithful servant with a storm of disasters, for 
tkie more brilliant exhibition of the foith which he 
reposed in lus Maker. In aU this, had the scene 
occurred after theman&er of the like events in latter 
days, witchcraft, sorceries, and charms woidd have 
been introduced, and the Devil, instead of liis own 
permitted agency, would have employed his servant 
the witch, as the necessary instrum^it of the Man 
of Uas's afflictions. In like manner, Satan desired 
to have Peter, that he might sift him like wheat. 
But neither is there here the agency of any sorcerer 
or witch. Luke xxii. 31. 

Supposing the powers of the witch to be limited, 
in the time of Moses, to inquiries at some pretended 
deity or real evil spirit concerning future events, in 
what respect, may it be said, did such a crime 
dieserve the severe punishment of death t To an- 
swer this questiomwe must reflect,' that the object 
of the Mosaic djanensfttioa being to preserve the* 
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knowledge of the tme Deity within the breasts of 
a selected and separated people, the God of Jacob 
necessanly showed himself a jealous God to all wIk), 
straying fvom. the patli of direct worship* of Jehovah, 
had recourse to other deities, whether idols or evil 
spirits^ the gods of the neighbouring heathen. The 
swerving from their allegiance to Ae'true Divinity^ 
to the extent of praying to senseless stocks and 
stones, which. could return them no. answer, was, by 
the Jewi^ law, an act of rebellion to their own Lord 
God, and as such most fit to be punished capitally* 
Thus the prophets of Baal were deservedly put to 
death, not on account of any success which they might 
obtain by their intercessions and invocations (which, 
though enhanced with all their vehemence, to the 
extent of cutting and wounding themselves, proved 
so utterly unav^ing, as to incur the ridicule of the 
prophet), but because they were guilty of apostacy 
from the real Deity, while they worshipped, and en- 
couraged others to worship, the false divinity BsuaL 
The Hebrew witfth, therefore, or she who commu- 
nicated, or attempted to communicate, with an evil 
spirit, was justly punished with death, though her 
communication with the spiritual world might either 
not exist at all, or be of a nature much less intimate 
than has been ascribed to the witches of later days ; 
nor does the existence of this law, against the 
witches of the Olid. Testament, sanction, in any re* 
spect, the severity of similar enactments subsequent 
to the Christian revelation, against a different class of 
persons, accused of a very d&erent species of crime* 
In another passage, the practices of those persons 
termed witches in the Holy Scriptures, aie again 
alluded to ; and again it is made manifest that the 
sorcery or witchc^ft of the Old Testament resolves 
itself into a trafficking with idols, and asking counsel 
of false deities ; in other words, into idolatry, which, 
ootwithstanding repeatjedprohibitions, examples, and 
jadgments, was still the prevailing crime of thA 
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Israelites, 'fhe passage alluded to is in Deateronomy 
xriii. 10, 11. — ** There shall not be found among yoa 
any one that maketh his son or his dapghter to pass 
through the iire, or that useth divination, or an ob- 
server of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a 
charmer, or a consolter with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer.^ Similar denunciations 
occur in the nineteenth and twentieth chapters of 
Leviticus. In like manner, ii is a chaiige against 
Manasses, 3 Chronicles xxxviii., that he caused his 
children to pass through the i&re, observed tintes, used 
enchantments and witchcraft, and dealt with familiar 
spirits and with wizards, lliese passages se^m to 
concur with the foimerin classing witchcraft among 
other desertions of the prophets of the Deity, in 
order to obtain Tesponaes by the svperstitious prac- 
tices of the pagan nations aroimd them. To under* 
stand the texts otherwise, seems to confound tiis 
modem system of witchcraft^ with all its unnatural 
and improbable outrages on common sense, with the 
crime of the person^who, in cliftsicaldays, consulted 
the oracle of Apollo ; — ^a capital oflfence in a Jew* 
but surely a venial sin in an ignorant and deluded 
pagan.'* 

To illustrate the nature of the Hebrew witch and 
her prohibited criminal traffic, those ifviio have 
written on this subject have naturally dwelt upon 
the interview between Said and the Witch of Endor, 
the only detailed and particular account of such a 
transaction which is to be fouiid in the Bible; — a 
feet, by*the-way, which proves that the cpme of 
witchcraft (capitally punished as it was virhen disco- 
vered), was not frequent among the chosen people, 
wlio enjoyed such peculiar manifestations of the Al- 
mighty's presence. The Scriptures seem only to 
have conveyed to us the general fact (being what is 
chiefly edifying) of the interview between the Witch 
and the King of Israel. Thev inform us, that Saul, 
disheartened and discouraged by the general defec* 
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Hen of hk subjectSf sind the consdoiiniesB of his own 

unworthy and ungrateful disobedience^ despairing of 
obtaining an answer from the offended Deity, wlio 
liad previouslv communicated with him through his 
prophets, at length resolved^ in his despetation, to 
ffo to a divining woman^ by which course he involved 
nimself in the crime of the person whom he thus 
consulted, against whom the law denounced deaths 
«— a sentence whidi had been often executed by Sam 
himself on similar offenders. Scripture proceeds 
to give us the general information, that the king di<» 
fected the witch to call m> the spirit of Saraueli and 
that the female exclaimed, that gods had arisen out 
of the earth-*-That Saul« more particularly requiring 
a description of the apparition (whom, consequently^ 
he (did not himself see)^ she described it as the figure 
of an old man with a mantle. In this figure the 
king acknowledges the resemblance of Samuel, and, 
sinking on his face, hears from the apparition, spea^« 
ing in the character of the pvophet, the melancholy 
prediction of his own defeat and death. 

In tills description, though all is u^d which is ne* 
cessary to convey to us an awful moral lesson, yei 
we are left imorant of the minuti® attending ihe 
apparition^ which perhaps we ought to accept as a 
«ttr^ sign, that thefe was bo utility in our being made 
acauaintedwiththem« It is impossible, for instance, 
tcKknpw with certainty whether Saul was present 
when the woman used her co^uration, or whether 
he himself personally evef ' saw the apoearance 
which the PyChoness described to him. It is left 
still more doubtful whether any thing siq)ernatural 
was actually evoked, or whether the Pythoness and 
her assistant meant to practise a mere deception, 
taking their chance to prophesy the defeat and death 
of the broken-spirited king, as an event which the 
circumstances in which he was placed rendered 
highly probable, since he was surrounded by a su« 
peiior army of PhiUstioes, and his character as a 
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6oldiei: rendered it Dkely that he would not sunrire 
a defeat, which must invplve the loss of his king- 
dom. On the other hand, admitting that the appa- 
rition had really a supernatural character, it remains 
equally imcertain what was its nature, or by what 
power it was compelled to an appearance, unpleasing, 
as it intimated, since the supposed spirit of Samuel 
asks wherefore he was disquieted in the grave. 
Was the power of the witch over the invisible world 
50 great, that, like the Erictho of the heathen poet, 
she could disturb the sleep of the just, and especially 
that of a prophet so important as Samuel ; and are 
We to suppose that he, upon whom the Spirit pf the 
Lord was wont to descend, even while he was 
clothed with frail mortahty, should be subject to be 
disquieted in his grave, at tlie voice of a vile witch, 
and the command of an apostate prince V Did the 
true Deity refuse Saul the response of his prophets, 
and could a witch compel the actual spirit of Samuel 
to make answer notwithstanding ? 

Embarrassed by such difficulties, another course 
of explanation has been resorted to, which, freed 
from some of the objections which attend the two 
extreme suppositions, is yet liable to others. It has 
been supposed that something took place upon this 
remarkable occasion, similar to that which disturbed 
the preconcerted purpose of the prophet Balaam, and 
compelled him to exchange his premeditated curses 
for blessings. According to this h)rpot"hesis, the di- 
vining woman of Endor was preparing to practise 
upon Saul those tricks of legerdemain or jugglery by 
which she imposed upon meaner clients who resorted 
to her oracle. Or we may conceive that, in those 
days, when the laws of nature were frequently sus- 
pended by manifestations of the Divine Power, some 
degree of juggling might be permitted between mor- 
tals and the spirits of lesser note ; in which case, we 
rnusr suppose that the woman really expected or 
hoped to call up some supematiurd appearance. But 
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in either case, this second solution of the story sup* 
poses that the will of the Almighty suhstituted, on 
that memorable occasion, for the phantasmaTOria in* 
tended by tne vWitcb, the spirit of Samuel, in his 
earthly resemblance— or, if the reader may think 
this more likely, some good being, the messenger of 
the divine pleasure, in the likeness of the departed 
prophet — and, to the surprise of the Pythoness her- 
self, exchanged the juggling farce of sheer deceit oi 
petty sorcery which she had intended to poduce, for 
a deep tragedy, capable of appalling the heart of the 
hardened tyrant, and fumishmg an awful lesson to 
future times. 

This exposition has the advantage of explaining 
the surprise expressed by the vritch at the unexpect* 
ed consequences of her own invocation, while it re- 
moves the objection of supposing the spirit of Samuel 
subject to her inflhence. It does not apply so well 
to the complaint of Samuel, that he was aisouietedj 
since neither the prophet, nor any good anffel wear- 
ing his likeness, could be supposed to compfafn of an 
apparition which took plac-e in obedience to the di- 
rect command of the Deity. If, however, the phrase 
is understood, not as a murmuring against the ple^ 
sure of Providence, but as a reproach to the prophet's 
former friend Saul, that his sins and discontents, 
which were the ultimate cause of Samuel's appear- 
ance, had withdrawn the prophet, for a space, from 
the enjoyment and repose of heaven, to review this 
miserable spot of mortality, guilt, grief, and misfor* 
tune, the words may, accorcSng to that interpreta- 
ti6n, wear no stronger sense of complaint than might 
become the spirit oi a just man made perfect, or any 
benevolent angel by whom he might be represerted. 
It may be observed, that, in Ecclesiasticus xlvi. 19, 
20, the opinion of Samuel's actual appearance is 
adopted, since it is said of this man of God, that after 
death he provhesied, and showed the kin^ his loiter end* 

Leaving me farther discussion of this dark and dif 

F 
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ficult question to those whose dtudieis haV6 qUdiUted 
them to give iudgment on so obscure a subject, it so 
ifat appears clear, that the Witch of Endor Was not a 
beinff siiph as those believed in by our ancestors* who 
coijdd transform themselves and others into tha sp* 
pearance of the lower animals^ raise and allay tem*^ 
pests, frequent the company and join the revels of 
evil spirits, and, by their counsel; and assistance^ de^ 
3troy human lives; and waste the fruits of the earthy 
or perform feats of such magnitude as to alter the 
face of nature. The Witch of Endor was a mere for* 
tune-teller, to whom» in despair of all aid or answer 
from the Almighty, the unfortunate King of Israel bad 
recourse in his despair, an4 by whom, in some Way 
Or other, he obtained the aWful certainty of his 6wti 
defeat and death. She Was liable, indeed^ deservedlvi 
to the punishment of death, for intruding herself 
Upon tlie task of ^ the teal prophets, by whom ibe 
Will of God was^ in that time, regularly made knowi;* 
But her existence and her crimes can go no lengiik 
to prov^e the possibility that another class of witches* 
no otherwise resembling her than as called by the 
same name, either existed at a mote recent period* 
or were liable to the same capital punishment* for a 
Very difierent and much more doubtful class of o^ 
fences* Which, however odious* are nevertheless to be 
proved possible before they can be received as a civ 
minal charge* 

Whatever may be thought of other occasional 
expressions in the Old Testament, it cannot be 
said, thai in any part of that sacred volume, a text 
occurs, indicaling the existence of a system of 
witchcraft, under the Jewish ^dispensation, in any 
respect similar to that against which the law* 
books of so majny European nations have, till very 
lately, denounced punishment; far less under the 
Christian dispensation—a system under which the 
emancipation of the human race from the tevi'^ 
lical law was happily and miraculously perfected 
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l^s latter crime is supposed to infer a compact 
implying reverence and adoration on the part of the 
witch who comes mider the fatal bond, and patron* 
age, support, and assistance on the pan of the dia« 
bolical patron. Indeed, in the four Grospels, the word, 
tmder any sense, does not occur ; although, had the 
possibility of so enormous a sin been admitted, it was 
not likely to escape the warning censure of the Di* 
vine Person ivho came to take away the sins of the 
World. Saint Paul, indeed, mentions the sin of witch* 
craft in a cursory manner, as superior in guilt to that 
of Ingratitude ; and in the offences of the fl^sh, it is 
ranked immediately after idolatry; which juxtaposi* 
tion inclines us to believe that the witchcraft men- 
tioned by the Apostle must have been analogous to 
that of the Old Testament, and equivalent to resort- 
ing to the assistance of soothsayers, or similar for* 
bidden arts^ to acquire knowledge of futurity. Soi*- 
cerers are also joined with other crimina^, in the 
Book of Revelations, as excluded from the city of 
God. And with these ^ occasional notices, which in* 
dicate that there was a transgression so called, but 
leave us ignorant of its exact nature, the writers upon 
witchcraft attempt to wring out of the New Testa* 
ment proofs of a crime in itself so disgustingly im* 
probable. Neither do the exploits of Elymas, called 
the Sorcerer, or Simon, called Magus, or the Magi* 
cian, entitle them to rank above the class of impos* 
tors, who assumed a character to which they had no 
real title, and put their own mystical and ridiculous . 
pretensions to supernatural power in competition 
with those who had been conferred on pun)ose to 
diffuse the Gospel, and facilitate its reception by the 
exhibition of genuine miracles. It is clear that, from 
his presumptuous and profane proposal to acquire, 
by purchase, a portion of those powers which were 
durectly derived from inspiration, Simon Magus dis- 
played a de^ee of profane and brutal ignorance, in* 
consistent with bis possessing even the intelligenoa 
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of a skilful impostor; and it is plain that a leagued 
vassal of hell, sliould we pronounce him such, would 
have better known his own rank and condition, com- 
pared to that of the Apostle, than to have made such 
a fruitless and unavailing proposal, by which he 
could only expose his own impudence and ignorance. 

With this observation we may conclude our brief 
remarks upon wUchcrafU sts the word occurs in the 
Scripture ; and it now only remains to onention the 
nature of the demonology, which, as gathered from 
the sacred volumes, every Christian believer ia 
bound to receive as a thing declared and proved to 
be true. 

And in the first place, no man can read the Bible, 
or call himself a CKristian, without believing that, 
during the course of time comprehended by the 
divine writers, the Deity, to confirm the faith of the 
Jews, and to overcome and confound the pride of 
the heathens, wrought in the land many great mira- 
cles, using eithei good spirits, the instruments of his 
pleasure, or fallen angels, the permitted agents of 
such evil as it was his will should be inflicted upon, 
or suffered by, the children of men. This proposi- 
tion comprehends, of course, the acknowledgment 
of the truth of miracles during this early period, by 
which the ordinary laws of nature were occasionally 
suspended, and recognises the existence in the spi* 
ritual world of the two grand divisions of angels and 
devils, severally exercising their powers according 
to the commission or permission of the Ruler of the 
universe. 

Secondly, wise men have thought land argued, that 
the idols of the heathen were actually fiends, or 
rather, that these enemies of mankind had power to 
assume the shape and appearance of those feeble 
deities, and to give a certain degree of countenance 
to the faiUi of the worshippers, by working seeming 
miracles, and returning, by their priests or their ora- 
dest responses which ** paltef d m a double sense** 
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With the deluded persons who coiuiulted Iheiii. 
Most of the fathers of the Christian chnrch have inti- 
mated sach an opinion. This doctrine has the ad* 
Tantage of aifordinf^, to a certain extent, a confirma- 
tion of many miracles related in pagan or classical 
historjr, which are thus ascribed, to the agency of 
evil spirits. It corresponds also with the texts of 
SCTiptnre, which declare that the gods of the heath^i 
are all devils and evil spirits ; and the idols of Egypt 
are classed, as in Isaiah, chap. xix. ver. 3, with 
charmers, those who have fanuliar spirits, and with 
wizards. Bnt whatever license it may be supposed 
was permitted to the evil spirits of that periodr--and 
although, undonbtedly, men owned the sway of dei- 
ties who were, in fact, but personifications of certain 
evil passions of humanity, as, for example, in their 
sacrifices to Yenns^to Bacchus, to Mars, &c., and 
therefore, might be said, hi one sense, to worship 
evil spirits^-'we cannot, in reason, suppose that every 
one, or the thousandth part of the innumerable idols 
wordnpped among the heathen, was endowed with 
siq)eniatural power ; it is clear that the greater num^ 
ber fell under the description api^lied to them in 
another passage of Scripture, in wfai^ the part of 
tiw tree burned in the fire for domestie purposes is 
treated as of the same power and estimation, as that 
carved into an ima^, and preferred for Gentile 
homage. This strikmg passage, in winch the impo^ 
tenoe of the senseless block, and the brutish igno^ 
lance of the worshipper, wlrase obfcct of adoration 
b the work of his own hands, occurs in the 44th 
chapter of the prophecies of Isaiah, verse 10, d aq* 
The precise words of the text, as well as common 
sense, fori>id us to believe that the images so con^ 
etructed by common artisans, became the habitation 
or resting-place o( demoas, or possessed toy mani* 
feetaition of strength or .power, whe^r threrogh de* 
noniflcal influence or otherwise. The whole system 
ef dcmbt, ddusion,and trick exhibited by the oracdes^ 

FS 
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savours of the mean Juggling, of impostors, rather 
than the audacious intervention of demons. What* 
ever degree of power the false gods of heathendoD% 
or devils in their name, poight be pennitted occasion • 
ally to exert, was, unquestionably, under the genera^ 
restraint and limitation of Providence ; and though, 
on the one hand, we cannot deny the possibility of 
such permission being granted, in cases unknown to 
us, it is certain, on the other, that the Scriptures 
mention no one specific instance of such influence^ 
expressly recommended to our belief. 

Thirdly, as the backsliders among the Jews repeat- 
edly fell off to the worship of the idols of the neigh- 
bourmg heathens, so they also resorted to the use of 
charms and enchantments, foanded on a superstitious 
perversion of their own Levitical ritual, in which 
they endeavoured by sortilege, by Teraphim, by ob- 
servation of augury, or the fl%ht of birds, which they 
cdled JSTahaSj by the means of Urim and Thummim, 
to find, as it were, a by-ro^d to the secrets of futurity : 
But for the same reason that withholds us from de- 
livering any opinion upon the degree to which the 
.Devil and his angels might be allowed to counf;enaiice 
the impositions of the heathen priesthood, it is im- 
possible for us conclusively to pronounce what effect 
might be permitted by supreme Providence,* tq the 
ministry of such evil spirits as presided over and, so 
far as they had liberty, directed these sinful inqui- 
ries among the Jews themselves. We are indeed 
assured from the sacred writings, that the promise 
of the Deity to his chosen people, if they conducted 
themselves agreeably to the law which he had given, 
was, that the communication with the invisible 
world would be enlarged, so that in the fulness of 
his time, he would pour out his spirit upon all flesh, 
when their sons and daughters should prophesy, their 
old men see visions, and their young men dream 
dreams. Such were the promises delivered to the- 
Israelites by Joel, Ezekiel, and other holy seers, of 
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which St Peter, in the second chapter of the Acta 
of the Apostles, haUs the fulfilment in the mission 
of our Saviour. And on the other hand, it is no less 
evident that Hie Almighty, to punish the disobedience 
of the Jews, abandoned them to their own fallacious 
desires, and suffered them to be deceived bv the lying 
oracles, to which, in flagrant violation of his com- 
mands, they had recourse. Of this, the punishment 
arising from the Deity abandoning Ahab to his own 
devices, and suffering him to be deceived by a lying 
[^irit, forms a striking instance. 

jp'ourlhly, and on the other hand, abstaining with 
reverence from accounting ourselves judges of the 
actions of Omnipdtence, we may safely conclude, 
that it was not his pleasure to employ in the execur 
tionof his judgmjents, the consequences of any such 
species of league or compact between devils and de- 
luded mortals, as that denounced in the laws of our 
own ancestors under the name of TvUchcnift. What 
has been translated by that word, seems little more 
than the art of a medicator of poisons, combined 
with that of a Pythoness or false prophetess ; a crime, 
however, of a capital nature, by the Levitical law, 
since, in the first capacity, it implied great enmity to 
mankind, and in the second, direct treason to the 
divine Legislator. The book of Tobit contains, in- 
deed, a passage resembling more an incident in an 
Arabian tale, or Gothic romance, than a part of in- 
spired writing. In this, the fumes produced by broU- 
ing the liver of a certain fish are described as having 
power to drive away an evil genius who guards the 
nuptial chamber of an Assyrian princess, and who 
has strangled seven bridegrooms in succession, as 
they approached the nuptial couch. But the ro- 
mantic and fabulous strain of this legend has induced 
the fathers of all Protestant churches to deny it a 
place among the writings sanctioned by divine origin, 
and we ms(y, therefore, be excnsed from entering 
into discussion on such imperfect evidence. 
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Lastly, in considering the incalculable chaoige 
which took place upon the advent of our Saviour and 
the announcement of his law, we may observe, 
that according to many wise and learned men, his 
mere appearance upon earth, without awaiting the 
fulfilment o( his mission, operated as an act of banish- 
ment of such heathen deities as had hitherto been 
suffered to deliver oracles, and ape in some degree 
the attributes of the Deity. Milton has, in ti)e Para^ 
dise Lost, it mdy be upon conviction of its truth, 
embraced the theory which identifies the foUowers 
of Satan with the gods of. the heathen ; and, in a 
tone of poetry almost unequalled, even in his own 
splendid writm^s, he thus describes, in one of his 
earlier pieces, the departure of these pretended def- 
ies on the eve of the blessed Nativity. 

" The oraclei are dumb, 

No voice or hideous hum . 
Bum aronffb the arched roof la w^rde deeelting, 

Apollo frcMD fala ■brine 

Can no more divine, 
WiUi hollow ehriek the steep of Delpbos leaving; 
No nlghdV trance or breathed spell 
iDsj^ras toe pale-eyed priest ttom the prophetic cell 

** The londy moontftiiia o*«r, 

And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 

From hannted spring and dale, 

Edged with poplar iwle, ' 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent ; ■ 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The Nymphs in twIUgRl shade of tangled thieketi ■aim 

"In coMeerated earth. 

And on the holy liearth, 
The Lars and Lemures moan witb midnight plaint ; 

In nms and altars round. 

A drear and dying sonna 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chOt marble seenis to sweat, 
WThtle each peculiar Power foragoea hie wonted 

*'Peor and Baalim 
Fonake llieir temples dim, 

Witb IbaC twjce-batter*d cod of Palestiae ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's queen and mother bolh, 

N mr sito not girt witb tapers' boly shine ; 
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The Ljbie Hsmmon Bhrliiki his born ; 

In vain Uie Tyrian maids tbeir wounded Tbamos mourn 

" And sullen Molocb, Hfidt 

Hath left in shadows dread 
Hia burning idol all of dadceet hue ; 

In vain wkb cymbals* ring, 

They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orua, and the Dog AnubiSi haste." 

The quotation is a long one, but it is scarcely pos- 
sible to shorten what is so beautiful and interestinic 
a description of the heathen deities, whether in the 
classic personifications of Greece, the horrible shapes 
worshipped by mere barbarians, or the hieroglyphical 
enormities of the Egyptian mythology. The idea 
of identifying the pagan deities, especially the most 
distingui&Sied of tnem, with the manifestation of 
demoniac power^ and concluding that the descent of 
our Saviour struck them«with silence, so nobly ex- 
pressed in the poetry of Milton, is not certainly to be 
tightly rejected. It has been asserted, in simple 
prose, by authorities of no mean weight : nor does 
there appear any thing inconsistent in the faith of 
those who, believing that, in the elder time, fiends 
and demons were permitted an enlarged degree of 
power in uttering predictions, may also give credit to 
the proposition, that at the Divine advent that power 
was restrained, the oracles silenced, and those de- 
mons who had aped the Divinity of the place were 
driven from their abode on earth, honoured as it was 
by a guest so awful. 

It must be noticed, however, that this great event 
had not the same effect on that peculiar class of fiends 
who were permitted to vex mortals by the alienation 
of their minds, and the abuse of their persons, in 
the cases of what is called demoniacal possession. 
In what exact sense we should understand this word 
possession^ it is impossible to discover : but we feel it 
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impossible to doubt (notwithstandingleamedautluni- 
ties to the contrary), that it was a dreadful disorder, 
of a kind not merely natural ; and may be pretty 
well assured that it was suffered to oontinue after 
the incarnation, because the miracles effected by our 
Saviour and his apostles, in curing those tormented 
in this way, affoitled the most direct proofs of lus 
diving mission, even out of the very mouths of those 
ejected fiends, the most malignant enemies of apowei 
to which they dared not refuse homage and obe- 
dience. And, here is an additional proof, that witch* 
craft, in its ordinary and popular sense, was unknown 
at that period : although cases of possession are re* 
peatedly mentioned in the Gospels and Acts of iht 
Apostles, yet in no one instance do the devils ejected 
mention a witch or sorcerer, or plead the commands 
of such a person, as the cause of occupying or tor* 
menting the victim; — ^whereas, in a great proportion 
of those melancholy cases of witchcraft with which 
the records of later times abound^ the stress of the 
evidence is rested on the declaration of the possessed^ 
or ^e demon vrithin him, that some old man or wo« 
man in the neighbourhood had compelled the fiend 
to be the instrument of evil. 

It must also be admitted, that in another most 
femarkable respect, the power of the Enemy of man* 
kind was rather enlarged than bridled or restrainedi 
in consequence of the Saviour coming upon eardi. It 
is indisputable, that in order that Jesus might have las 
share in every species of delusion and persecution 
which the fallen race of Adam is heir to, he personally 
suffered the temptation in the wilderness at the hand 
of Satan, whom, without resorting to his divine power, 
he drove, confuted, silenced, and shamed, from Ids 
presence. But it appears, that although Satan was 
allowed upon this memorable occasion to come on 
earth with great power, the pemussion was giveD 
expressly because hit time was short. 



13ie isdv^g^ce wMch was then granted to him in 
t case so unique and peculiar soon passed over, and 
Was utterly restrained* tt is evident, that after the 
lapse of the period during Which it pleased tlie 
Almighty to establish his own Chutch by miraculous 
displays of power^ it could not consist with his kind-^ 
ness ^d Wisdom^ to leave the enemy in the posses* 
sion of the privilege of deluding men by imaginary 
tniracles calculate fOr the (lerversion of that fai^ 
Which real miracles were no longer present to sup* 
|>ort. There would) we presume to say, be a shocking 
inconsistency in supposing^ that false and deceitfm 
prophecies and portents 'should be freely circulated 
by any demoniacal influence^ deceiving men's bodily 
organs, abudng their minds» and perverting their faitn^ 
While the trvte religion was left by its great Author 
devoid of evety supernatural sign and token, which) 
in the time of its Founder and his immediate disci*' 
pies, attested and celebrated their inappreciable 
mission* Such a permission on the part of the 
Supreme Being, would be (to speak Under the deepest 
reverence) an abandonment of his chosen people^ 
ranscmied at such a price, to the snares of an enemy^ 
from whom the Worst evils were to be apprehended* 
Nor would it consist with the remarkable promise in 
Holy Writ, that ^' God will not suffer his people to be 
tempted above what they aTe able to bear/* 1 Cor. X* IS* 
The Fathers of the Faith are not strictly agreed at 
what period the miraculous power was withdrawn 
from tiie Church $ but feW Protestants are disposed 
to brang it down beneath the accession of Constantine, 
when Uie Cluristian religion was fully established in 
supremacy* The Roman Catholics^ indeed, boldly 
affirm, that the poWer of miraculous interference with 
the course of nature is still in being ; but the enlight- 
ened even of this faith, though they dare not deny a 
fundamental tenet of their Church, will hardly assent 
to any particular case, without nearly the same evi^ 
d^ce which might conquer the iuciedulity of their 
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ndi^iboiiis ifae Protestants. It is alike ineamisteiif 
irith the oommoo sense of diher, that fiends should 
be pennitted to woik marrels whidi are no longer 
exhitMted on the part of HeaTen^ or in behalf of 
leligion. 

It will be observed that we have not been anxious 
to decide upon the timits of probability on this qoes^ 
tion. It is not necessaiy forns to ascertain in what 
degree the power of Satan was at liberty to displary 
itself doring the Jewish dispensation, or down to 
what precise period in the lustory of the Christian 
Church oores of demoniacal possession, or simflar 
displays of miracolons power, may have occurred. 
We have aToided controTcrsy on that head, because 
it comprehends questions not more doabtfid than 
nnethfying. Little benefit could arise frmn attaining 
the exact knowledge of the manner in which the 
f^MMtate Jews practised unlawful charms or auguries 
iJter their conquest and dispersicm, they were rB> 
marked among the Romans for such superstitious 
practices ; and the like, for what we know, may con- 
tinue to linger sbout the benighted wanderers of 
their race at the present day. But all these things 
are extraneous to our inquiry, the purpose of which 
was to discover whether any real evidence could be 
derived fit>m sacred history, to prove the early exist- 
ence of that branch of demonology which has been 
the object, in comparatively modem times, of crfani- 
nal prosecution and capital punishnient. We have 
afaready alluded to this as 'the contract of witdicraft, 
in which, as the term was understood in the rmddle 
ages, the demon and the witch or wizard combined 
their variouspoweroof doing harm to inflict calami- 
ties upon the person and property, the fortune and 
the fame of innocent hirnian beings ; imposing th« 
most horrible diseases, and death itself, as marks of 
their slightest ill-will ; transforming their own per- 
sons and those of others at tiieir pleasure ; raising 
tempests to ravage the crops of tiieir enemies^ or 
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earrying them home to their own garners; annihi- 
lating or transferring to their own dairies the produce 
of herds ; spreading pestilence among cattle^ infecting 
and blighting children ; and, in a word^ doing more 
evil than the heart of man might be supposed capable 
of conceiving, by means far beyond mere human 
power to accomplish. If it could be supposed that 
such unnatural leagues existed, and that there were 
\rretches wicked enough, merely for the gratification 
of malignant spite or me enjoyment of some beastly 
revelry, to become the wretched slaves of infernal 
spirits, most just and equitable would be those laws 
which cut th^m off from the midst of eveiy Christian 
commonwealth. But it is. still more just and equita- 
ble, before punishment be inflicted for any crime, to 
prove that there is a possibility df that crime being 
committed. We have, therefore, advanced^an impor- 
tant step in our inquiry, when we have ascertained 
that the mtch of the Old Testament was not capable 
of any thing beyond the administration of baleful 
drugs, or the practising of paltry imposture, in other 
words, that she did not hold the cl^racter ascribed 
to a modern soiceresid. We have thus removed out 
of the~ argument the startling objection, that, in deny- 
ing the existence of witchcraft, we deny the possi- 
bility of a crime which was declared capital in the 
Mosaic law ; and are left at full liberty to adopt the 
ophiion, that the more modem system of witchcraft 
was a part, and by no means the least gross, of that 
mass of errors which appeared among the membera 
of the Christian Church, when their religion, becom- 
ing gradually corrupted by the devices of men, and 
the bari>arismvof those nations among whom it was 
spread, showed a light, indeed, but one deeply tinged 
with the remains of that very pagan ignorance which 
its divine Founder came to dispel. 

We will, in a future part of this inquiry, endea- 
vour to show that many of the particular articles of 
the popular belief respecting magic and witchcraft 

O 



W6n$ derired fiom llie opiiikms wkidi die aH^em 
faeathens entertained as part of their religion. To 
recommend them, however, th^ had principles 
lyin^ deep in the human mind and heart of all times; 
the tendoicy to belief in sopeniatnral agencies is 
natoral, and .indeed seems connected with, and 
deduced from, the inralnaUe conviction of the cer-* 
tainty of a future state. Moreorer, it is very possible 
that particular stories of this chiss may have seemed 
mideniable in the dark ages, though our better 
instructed period can ex[dain them in a satisfactory 
manner, by tiie excited temperament of spectatOTS* 
or the influence of ddusions produced by derange* 
ment of the intellect, or imperfect leports of the 
extermd sensesk They obtained, however^ universal 
faith and credit; and the churchmen, either from 
craft or from ignorance, favoured the progress of a 
belief which certainly contributed^ in a most power-*- 
ful manner, to extend their own authority over the 
human mind* 

1^) pass from the pagans of antiquity-^-the Mabom" 
medans, though their profession of faith is exdu* 
si vely Unitarian, were accounted worshif^sers of evil 
spirits^ who were supposed to aid them in their con* 
tmuai warfare against the Christians, or to protect 
and defend them in the Holy Land, where their abode 
gave so much scandal and offence to the devout. 
Romance, and even history, combined in represent* 
ing all who were out of the pale of the Church as the 
(personal vassals of Satan, who played his decep^ 
tions openly among them ; and Mahound, Terma^ 
gannt, and Apollo were, in the opinion of the West- 
em Crusaders, only so many names of the arch«> 
fiend and his principal angels. The most enormous 
fictions, spread abroad and believed through Chris* 
tendom, attested the fact^ tbait there were open dis- 
plays of supernatural aid afforded by the evil spirits 
to the Turns and Saracens; and fictitious reports 
were not less liberal in assigning to the Christians 
extraordinary means of defence through the direct 
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{MOtectioii of blessed saints and aagels^or of holy 
men, yet in the flesh, but already anticipating the 
privUeges proper to a state of beatitude and glooryt 
and possessing the power to work miracles. 

To show tiie extreme grossness of these legenda, 
we may give an example from the romance of 
Richard CoBur de Lion, premising, at the same time, 
that, like other romances, it was written in what the 
author designed to be the style of true history, and 
was addressed to hearers .and readers, not as a tak 
of fiction, but a real narrative of facts, so tliat the 
legend is a proof of what the age esteemed credible, 
and were disposed to believe, as much as if it had been 
extracted from a graver chronicle. 

The renowned Saladin, it is said, had despatched 
an embassy to King Richard, with the present of a 
colt, recommended as a gallant war-horse, challenging 
CoBur de lion to meet him in single combat between 
the armies, for the purpose of deciding at once their 
pretensions to the land of Palestine, and the theolo- 
gical question, whether the God of the Christians^ 
or Jupiter^ the deity of the Saracens, should be the 
future object of adoration by the subjects of both 
monarchs. Now, under this seemingly chivalrous 
defiance was concealed a most unknightly stratagem, 
and which we may, at the same time, call a very 
clumsy trick for the Devil to be concerned in. A 
Saracen clerk had conjured two devils into a maie 
and her colt, with the instruction, that whenever the 
mare neighed, tiie foal, which was a brute of uncom* 
mon size, should kneel down to suck his dam. The 
enchanted foal was sent to King Richard, in the be* 
lief that, the foal obeying the signal of its dam as 
usual, the Soldan, who mounted Sie mare, might get 
an easy advantage over him. 

But the English king was warned by an angel in a 
droam of the intended stratagem, and the colt was, 
by the celestial mandate, previously to the combat^ 
conjured in the holy name, to be obedient to his ridei 
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during the encoimler. 'Rie fiend-horse intimated his 
submission by drooping his head, but his word was 
not entirely credited. His ears were stopped with 
wax. In this condition, Richard, anned at sdl pointa, 
and with various marks of his reUgious faith di^layed 
on Ms weapons, rode forth to meet Saladin, and the 
Soldan, confident of his stratagem, encountered him 
boldly. The mare neighed till she shook the ground 
for miles around. But the sucking devil, whom the 
wax prevented from hearing the summons, could not 
obey the signal. Saladin was dismounted, and nar* 
rowly escaped death, while his army were cut to 
peces by the Christians. It is but an awkward tale 
of wonder, where a demon isworstedby a trick which 
could hardly have cheated a CKMumoa horse-jockey; 
but by such legends our ancestors ;were amused and 
interested, till their belief respecting^ the demons oC 
the Holy Land seems to have been not very fax dififerent 
from tb^t expressed in the title of Ben Joneoa's play^ 
♦* The Devil is an Ass.*' 

One of the earliest maps ever published, which ap- 
peared at Rome in the 16th century, intimates a simif 
tar belief in the connexion of> the heathen nations of 
the north of Europe with the demons of the spiritual 
world. In Esthonia, Lithuania, Courland, and such 
districts, the chart, for want, it may be supposed, of 
an accurate account of the country, exhibits rude 
cuts of the fur-clad natives paying homage at tlie 
shrines of demons, who make themselves visibly pre- 
sent to them ; while at other places they are dis- 
fdayed as doing battle with the Teutonic loiights, or 
other military associations formed for the conversion 
or expulsion of the heathens in these parts. Amid 
the pagans, armed with cimeters,; and dressed in caf- 
tans, the fiends are painted as assisting them, por 
trayed in all the modem horrors of the cloven-foot, 
or, as the Germans term it, horse Vfoot, bat-^ngs, 
saucer-eyes, locks like serpents, and tail like a drap 
gon. These attributes, it may be cursorily noticed* 
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themselves intimate the comiexionof modemdemon- 
ology with the mytholog^y of the ancients. The 
cloven foot is the attribute of Pan, to whose talents 
' for inspiring terror we owe the wordpant c — the snaky 
tresses are borrowed from the shield of Minerva, and 
the dragon train alone seems to be connected with 
the Scriptural history.* 

Other heathen nations, whose creeds could not have 
directly contributed to the system of demonology, 
because their manners and even their very existence 
was unknown when it was adopted, were nevertheless 
involved, so soon as Europeans became acquainted 
with them, in the same charge of witchcraft and 
worship of demons, brought by the Christians of the 
middle ages against the heathens of Northern Europe 
and the Mahommedans of the East. We learn from 
the information of a Poituguese voyager, that even 
the native Christians (call^ those of St. Thomas), 
whom the discoverers found in India when they first 
arrived there, fell under suspicion of diabolical prac 
tices. It was almost in vam that the priests of one 
of their chapels produced to the Portuguese officers 
and soldiers a holy image,' and called qn them, as good 
Christians, to adore the blessed Virgin. The sculp- 
tor had been so little acquainted with his art, and the 
hideous form which he had produced resembled an 
inhabitant of the infernal regions so much more than 
Our Lady of Grace, that one of the European offi- 
cers, while, like his companions, he dropped on his 
knees, added the loud protest, that if the image re- 
presented the Devil, he paid bis homage to the Holy 
Virgin. 

In South America the Spaniards justified the unre- 
lenting cruelties exercised on the unhappy natives, 
by reiterating in all their accounts of the countries 

* The chart alladed to It one of the Jhe-givniea of an ancient plant* 

Share, engrayed in bronze, about the end o{ the 10th century, and called 
e Borgian Table, from its pocwessor, Cardinal Stephen Borgia, asei 
preserved in fait MtweuJii at veletil. 

6 9 
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wluph they discoTered and conquered, that the 
Indians, in their idol-worship, were favoured by the 
demons with a direct intercourse, and that their 
priests inculcated doctrines and rites the foulest and 
most abhorrent to Christian ears. The great Snake- 
god of Mexico and other idols, worshipped with hu- 
man sacrifices, and bathed in the gore of their pri- 
soners, gave but too much probability to this accu- 
sation ; and if the images themselves were not ac- 
tually tenanted by evil spirits, the worship which the 
Mexicans paid to them was founded upon such deadly 
cruelty and dark superstition, as might easily be be- 
lieved to have been breathed into mortals by the 
agency of hell. 

Even in North America, the first settlers in New- 
England, and other parts of that immense continent, 
uniformly agreed that they detected, among the inha^ 
bitants, traces of an intimate connexion with Satan. 
It is scarce necessary to remark, that this opinion was 
founded exclusively upon the tricks practised by the 
native pows^s, or cunning men, to raise themselves 
to influence among the cMefs, and to obtain esteem 
with the people, wbich, possessed as they were pro- 
fessionally of some skill in jugglety, and ^e know- 
ledge of some medical herbs and secrets, the under- 
standing of« the colonists was unable to trace to their 
real source — ^legerdemain and imposture. By the 
account, however, of the Reverend Cotton Mather, 
in hisiMagnalia, book vi.,* he does not ascribe to these 
Indian conjurers any skill greatly superior to a maker 
of almanacs, or common fortune-teller. "They," 
says the Doctor, "universally acknowledged and 
worshipped many gods, and therefore highly 
esteemed and reverenced their priests, powahs, or 
wizards, who were esteemed as having immediate 
converse with the gods. To them, therefore, they 
addressed themselves in all difficult cases ; yet could 

* Oa Remarkable Merciei of Divine Providence . 
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net a]l that desired that dignitj, as they esteemed H; 
obtain familiarity with the infemal spirits. Not 
were ail powahs alike sHccessM in their addresses; 
but they becanae such, either by immediate revelation, 
or in the use of certain rites and ceremonies, which 
tradition had left as conducing to Ibat end. Inso* 
much, that parents, out of zeal^ often dedicated their 
children to the gods, and educated them aecordingly, 
observing a certain diet, debarring sleepi^ &c. : yet 
of the many designed, but few obteined their desire. 
Siq[)posing that where the practice of witchcraft has 
been highly esteemed, there must be given the 
[dainest demonstratioii of mortals having famifiarity 
with infemal spirits^ I am willing to let my reader 
know, that, not many years since, Skere diedone of the 
powabs, who never pretended to astrological know^ 
ledge, yet oould precisely inform such who desired 
his assistance, from whence goods stolen from them 
were gone, and whither carried, with many things 
of the like nature ; nor was he ever known to endea- 
vour to conceal his knowledge to be immediately^^'onl 
a god tubiervient to him thai the English wortfiip* This 
powah being, by an Englishman worthy of credit (who 
lately informed me of the same), desired to advise 
him who had taken certain goods which had been 
stolen, having formerly been an eye-witness of hts* 
ability, the powah, after a little pausing, demanded 
why he requested that from him, since himself served 
another God 1 that therefbre he could not help him \ 
but added, * If you can belitvethai my god may hdp 
you, I will try what I can do;* which diverted Uie 
man from farther inquiry. I must a little digress, 
and tell my reader, that this powah's vnte was ac- 
counted a godly woman, and lived in the practice 
and profession of the Christian religion, not only bv 
the approbation but encouragement of her husband; 
6fae constantly praved in the family, and attended the 

eAic woislup on the Lord's days. He declared that 
could not biarae her, for that she served a god thai 
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was above his ; but that, as to himsetf, his god's eo« 
tinued kindness obliged him not to forsake hb ser* 
vice.'' It appears, from the above and similar pas- 
sages, that Dr. Cotton Mather, an honest and devout 
but sufficiently credulous man, had mistaken the pur- 
pose of the tolerant powah. The latter only desued 
to elude the necessity of his practices being brought 
under the observant eye of an European, while he 
found an ingenious apology in the aNkoitted supe- 
riority which he naturally conceded to the Deity of a 
people, advanced, as he might well cmiceivc, so far 
above his own in power and attainments, as might 
reasonably -infer a corresponding superiority in the 
nature and objects of their worslup. 

From another narrative, we are entitled to infer 
tliat the European wizard was held superior to the 
native sorcerer of North America. Among the num^ 
berless extravagances of the Scottish Dissenters of 
the 17th century, now canonized in a lump by those 
who view them in the general light of enemies to 
prelacy, was a certain ship-master, called, from his 
size, Meikle John Gibb. This man, a* person called 
Jamie, and one or two other men, besides twenty or 
thirty females who adhered to them, went the wildest 
lengths of enthusiasm. Gibb headed a party, wha 
followed him into the moorlands, and at the Ford 
Moss, between Airth and Stirling, burned their Bibles,, 
as an act of solenm adherence to their new faith» 
They were apprehended in consequence, and com- 
mitted to prison; and the rest of the Dissenters, 
however dififerently they were affected by the perse^ 
cution of government, when it applied to themselves, 
were nevertheless much offended that these poor mad 
people were not brought to capital punislunent for 
their blasphemous extravagances ; and imputed it as a 
fresh crime to the Duke of York, that, though he could 
not be often accused of toleraticMi, he considered the 
discipline of the house of correction as more likely 
to hmg the unfortunate Gibbites to their senses. thai» 
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the more dignified severities of a public trial and the 
gsdlows. The Oameroniani^ however^ did their best 
tp correct this scandalous lenity. As Meikle John 
Gibb, wtio was their comrade in captivity^ used to dia^ 
turb their worship in jail by his maniac howling^ 
two of them took turn about to hold him down l^ 
force, and silence him by a napkin thrust into his 
mouth. This mode of quieting the unlucky heretic^ 
though sufficiently emphatic, being deemed ineffec* 
tual or inconvenient, George Jackson, a Cameroniai^ 
who afterward suflbred at the gaUows, dashed the 
maniac with his feet and hands against the wall, and 
beat him so severely, that the rest were afraid that 
he had killed him outright. After which speeimeil 
of fraternal chastisement, the lunatic, to avoid the 
repetition of the discipline, whenever the prisoners 
began worship, raji behind the door, and there, 
with his own napkin crammed into hijs mouth, sat 
howling like a chastised cur. But on being finally 
transported to America, John Gibb, we are assured^ 
was much admired by the heathen for his familiar 
converse with the Devil bodily, and offering sacrifices 
to him. ^ He died there," says Walker, ^ about the 
year 1720."* We must necessarily infer, that th» 
pretensions of the natives to supernatural communis 
cation could not be of a high class, since we find them 
honouring this poor madman as their superiw : and, 
in genend, that the magic, or powahing, of the North 
American Indians, was not of a nature to be much ap- 
prehended by the British colonists, since the natives 
themselves gave honour and precedence to thoea 
Europeans who came among them with the character 
of possessing intercourse with the spirita whom they 
themselves professed to worsliip. 

NotwitluBtanding this inferiority on the part of the 
powahs, it oocurr^ to the settlers that the heathen 

* See Patrick Walker's Biograpbia Presbyteriana, vol. ii. p. 2S ; alao 
God'a Judgment npen Peneaitoi% and Wodruw's Hiatoiy, npoa tha 
article Jolin GMbb. 
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d Roman Catholic Frenchmen we^e par- 
avoured by the demons, who sometimes 
leir appearance, and showed themselves 
eness, to the great annoyance of the colo- 
ns, in the year 1692, a party of real or 
French and Indians exhibited themselves 
ly to the colonists of the town of Glou 
the comity of Essex, New-England, 
e country aromid very greatly, skhmished 
with the English, and causea the raising 
iments,and the despatching a strong rein- 
to the assistance of the settlement. But 
sitants, by whom. Iliey were plagued more 
night, though they exchanged fire with the 
ver killed or scalped any one, the English 
ivinced that they were not real IncUans 
imen, but that the Devil and his agents had 
iuch an appearance, although seemingly 
1 eifectuaUy to support it, for themolesta- 
colony.* 

s, then, that the ideas of superstition which 
gnorant converts to the Christian faith 
Fom the wreck of the classic mythology, 
>ted in the minds of their successors, that 
I corroboration of their faith in demonology 
tice of every pagan nation whose destiny 
icounter them as enemies, and that as weu 
limits of Europe, as in every other part of 
which their arms were carried. In a 
ly be safely laid down, that the commonly 
octrine of demonology, presenting the 
al outlines, though vaiied according to the 
urticular nations, existed* through all £u*> 
sems to have been founded originally on 
ident to the human heart, or Sseases to 
human frame is liable, — ^to have been 
mented by what classic superstitions sur- 

book tH. article xviii. The fiust it also alleged ia tl» 
liam Phipps. 
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vtved the ruins of paganisnH— and to hare received 
new contributions from the opinions collected among 
the barbarous nations, whether of the east or of the 
west. 1 1 is now necessary to enter more minutely into 
the question, anJ endeavour to trace from what espe- 
cial sources the people of the middle ages derived 
those notions, which gradually assumed the s^ape 
of a regular system of demonology. 
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Oreed of !2oroarter-^Received partiiilly into moM Heathen Nations— Tn- 
Btancea among the Celtic Trmes of Scotland— Beltaine Feaat— -Gude- 
inan*s Croa— Such Abaaes admitted into Christianity after the earlier 
Agea of the Churcb-^Law of the Romans against Witchcraft— Roman 
Customa survive tlfe Fall of their Religion— Instances— Deaionology 
of the Northern Barbarians*— Nicksas — Bhar-gelst— Correspondence 
"bettveeh the Northern and Roman Witches— The Power of Fascina- 
tion nscribed to the Sorceresses— Bxanrple fVom the Eyrbiggla Saga^- 
The Prophetesses of the Germans— The Goda of Valhalla noC highly 
regarded by tbeir Worshippers— Often defied Uy their Champions— 
iDemonsof the North — S1017 of Assueit and Asmund— Action ofEject- 
tnent against Spectre»— Adventure t>f a Champion with the Goddesi 
Freya-^Conversion of the Pagans of Iceland to Christianity— Nortb- 
"ern Superstitions mixed with those of the Celts— Satyn of tbe Nor^i— 
"Highland Onrisk — Mcming the Satyr. 

The creed of Zoroaster^ whicfi naturally occurs to 
unassisted reason as a mode of accounting for the 
mingled existence of good and evil in the visible 
world-H;hat belief which, in one modification or 
another, supposes the coexistence of a benevolent 
«nd malevolent principle, wluch contend together 
without either bemg able decisively to prevail over 
his antagonist, leads the fear and awe deeply im- 
pressed on the human mind to the worship as well 
«f the author of evil, so tremendous in all the effects 
of which credulity accounts him the primary cause, 
•Bs fo that of his great opponent, who is loved and 
^adored as the Fauer of all that is good and bounti- 
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fttl. Nay, such is the timid servility of human na- 
ture, that the worshippers will neg^lect the altars of 
the Author of gfood, rather than that of Arimanes, 
trusting with indifference to the well-known mercy 
of the one, while they shrink from the idea of im- 
tating the vengeful jealousy of the awful father of 
evil. 

The Celtic tribes, by whom, under rarious denomi- 
nations, Europe seems to have been originally peo- 
pled, possessed, in common with other savages, a 
natural tendency to the worship of the evil principle. 
TTiey did not, perhaps, adore Arimanes, under one 
sole name, or consider the malignant divinities as 
suflSiciently powerful to undertake a direct struggle 
with the more benevolent gods ; yet they thought it 
worth while to propitiate them by various expiatory 
rites and prayers, that they, and the elementary tem- 
pests, which they conceived to be under their direct 
command, might be merciful to suppliants who had 
acknowledged their power, and deprecated their ven- 
geance. 

Remains of these superstitions might be traced till 
past the middle of the last century, though fast be- 
coming obsolete, or passing into mere popular cus- 
toms of the coimtry, which the peasant^ observe, 
without thinking of their origin. About 1769, when 
Mr. Pennant made his tour, the ceremony of the 
Baaltein, Beltane^ or First of May, though varying 
in different districts of the Highlands, was yet in 
strict observance; and the cake which was then 
baken with scrupidous attention to certain rites and 
forms, was divided into fragments, which were for- 
mally dedicated to birds or beasts of prey, that they, 
or rather the being whose agents they were, might 
spare the flocks and herds.* 

Another custom of similar origin lingered lale 

* S«e Pennant's Beottish Tonr, voL i. p. 111. Tbe trayeller mcniloaa 
fkat tome festival of the saine kind wu, in Ms time, observed in 01ouc<»- 
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mmng ns. In loaay parishes of Scotland tk^te was 
sttlTered to exist a certain portion of landr called ike 
gudemanh crofts which was never ploughed or culti- 
vated, but suffered to remain waste, like the Tembnos 
of a pagan, temple. Though it was not expressly 
avowedy no one doubted that the gudeman's croft was 
set apart for some evil being ; in tact, that it was the 
portion of the arch'^fiend' himself, whom our ances- 
tors distinguished by a name, which, while it was 
generally understood,, coul^ not, it was supposed, be 
offensive to the stern inhabitant of the regions of 
despair.' This was so ^neral a custom, that the 
Church published an ordinance 'againcft it as an im- 
pious and blasphemous usage. ' ^ 

This singular custom sunk before the.effoits of the 
clergy in the seventeenth century ; but there must 
still be many alive, wha in Childhood have beeh 
taugh^ to look with wonder on knolls and patches ot 
ground left uncultivated, because, whenever » plough* 
share entered the soil, the diemebtary spirits were 
supposed to .testify thei)- displeasure by storm, and 
thunder. Within our own memory, many suxAi 
placisy sanctified to barrennes's by some favourite 
popular superstition^ ejsiste.d, ba^hin Wales and Ir^- 
limd, as .well as in Scotland; but tlie high price of 
a^cultural produce duriiig -the late war, renders it 
doubtful if a veneration^for gray-bearded superstition 
has soffsred'any one of them to reihain utidesecrated. 
For the same reason, the mounts called Sith Bhm- 
• aith were respected, and it was deemed, unlawful and 
dangerous- to cut wood, dig earth and stones, or 
otherwise disturb them.* 

Now, it may at first sight seem strange that tlie 
Christian jeligion should have permitted the exist- 
ence of such' gross and impious relics of heathenism, 
ill a land where its. doctrines had obtained universal 
4QfediMice. But this 'will not appear so wonderiiili 

* See Essay on the Stibterranean CwnmonweaUh, by Ittr. RobKIT 
taiSB,LMlaMerofAberfbyl6. ^ 

H 
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When it is recollected that the eri^ial OhiifltianB 
nnder the heath^n emperoTB were c^ed to conver* 
fiion by the voice of apostles and saints, invested fox 
the purppsie with miraculous powers, as well of lan- 
guage, for communicating their doctrine to.the Gen- 
tiles, as of cures, for the purpose of authenticating 
their mission. These converts must have been in 
general such elect persons as were effectually called 
io make pqit of the infant Church ; and when h3rpo- 
«rites ventured, like Ananias and Sapphira, to in- 
trude themselves into so seleqt an association, they 
were liable, at the Divine pleasure, to be -detected 
and punidied,. On the contrary, the nations who 
were converted after Christianity had become the 
religion of the empire were not brought within the 
pBle upon such a principle of selection, as when the 
Church consisted of a few individuals, who had, upon 
conviction, ezchai^ged^the errors of the pagan reli- 
gion for ibe dangers and. duties incurred by those 
who embraced a faith inferring the self-denial of its 
votaries, and at the same time exposing them to perse- 
cution. When the Cross becaone triumphant, and its 
cause no longer required the direction, of inspired 
men, or the evidence of miracles, to compel leluc- 
lant belief^ it is evident that the converts who 
thronged into the fold must have, many oCthem, ei!i- 
tered because Christiaiuty was the prevailing faith — 
many because it was the church, the members of 
whichrosemost readily to promotion— many, finally, 
who, though content to resign the worship of pagan 
divinities, could not, at once, clear their minds of 
heathen ritual and heathen observances, which they 
inconsistently laboured to unite "wit^ the more sim- 
ple and majestic faith that disdained such impure 
union. If this was the case even in -the Roman em- 
pire, where the converts to the^ Christian futh must 
have found, ainong the earlier members • of the 
Church, the readiest and the soundest insthiction^ 
«ow much more imperfectlf could those foreign and 



knoarons tribes receire the'necensaiir i^eli^ous in- 
fonnation from .some zealous and enthusiastie 
preacher, who christened them by hundreds in one 
day 3 Still; less could we imagine them to hare 
acquired a knowledge of Christianity, in the genuine 
and perfect sense of the word, when, as was fre* 
quently the case, they only assumed th^ profession 
of the religion that had become the dioice of some 
.£avoured chief, whose example they followed in 
mere love and loyalty, without, perhaps, attaching 
more consequence to a change of religion than to a 
change of garments. - Such hasty .converts, profess- 
ing ^emselves Christians, but'neifher weaned from 
their old belief, nor instructed ins their new one, en- 
tered the sanctuary without laying aside the super- 
stitions . with which their young minds had been 
imbued ; and, accustomed to a plurality of deities, 
some of them, who bestowed unusual thought on the 
matter, might be of opinion, that,. in adojiting the 
God of the Christians, they had not renounced the 
service of every inferior power* 

If, indeed, the laws of the empire could have been 
supposed to have had any influence over those iierce 
barbarians, who conceived that the empire itself lay 
before them as a sppil, they might have been told 
tha| Constantine, taking the offence of alleged magi- 
cians and sorcerers in the same light in wmch it was 
viewed in the law of Moses, had denounced death 
against any pne who used these unlawful inquiries 
into futurity. ** Let the unlawful cutiosity of prying 
into futurity,** says the law, "be silent in every 
one henceforth and for ever.* For, subjected to the 
avenging sword of the law, he shall be punished 
oapitally Who disobeys our commands in tWs matter.** 

If, however, we look more closely into this enact- 
ment^ we shall be led to conclude that tiie civil law 
^es not found upon the prohibitions and penalties 

• Codex, lib. ix. tit. 18, cap. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. ' 
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in Scripture ralthougk it condenms the ars mathe' 
maiica (ior the most mystic and uncertain of all 
sciences, real or pretended, at that time held the 
tkle which now distinguished the most exact) as a 
damnable art, and utterly interdicted, and^ declares 
that the practitioners therein should die by -fire, as 
enemies of the human race — ^yet, the reason of this 
severe treatment , seems to he different from that 
acted upon in the Mosaical institutions, 'the weight 
of the crime among the Jews was placed od the 
blasphemy of the diviners, and their treason against 
the theocracy instituted by Jehovah. The Roman 
legislators were, on the other hand, moved 'chiei9,y 
by the danger arising to the person of the prince 
and the quiet t)f the state, so apt to be unsettled by 
every pretence or encouragement to innovaticm. 
The reigning emperors, therefore, we^ desirous to 
place a chec^^upon th6 mathematics (as they termed 
the art of divrnation),much more for a political than 
« a religious cause, since we observe, in the history of 
the empire, how often the dethronement or death of 
the sovereimi was produced by conspiracies or mu- 
tinies winch took theii* rise from pretended pro* 
phecies. In this mode of viewing the crime, the 
lawyers of the lower empire acted upon the example 
of those who had compfled the laws of the Welve 
tables.* The mistaken ^nd misplaced^ devotion 
which Horace recommends to the rural nymph^ 
Phidyle, would have bcien a crime of a deep die in 

* By this /more andent code, tli* pnnMrnMiit of de«th wu ikidend 
denounced against those who destroyed crops, awakened stomiSf or 
brought over to their bams and gamers the fruits of the earth ; but, by 
good fortune, it l«fft the africulturistB of the period at liberty to use the 
means they thought most proper to render their fields fertile and j>ienli' 
ful. Fliny informs us, that one Calas Furius Cresinus, a Roman of 
mean estate, raised larger crops fVom a small field, than his neigbboute 
eould obtain from more ample ponsossiona. He was brought before the 
Judge, upon a'cha^e, averring that he conjured the fruits of the eartb„ 
producco by bis neighbours* flirms, into his own possession. Cresinue 



Sieared, and, having proved the return of his farm to be tbe.prodttco 
his own hard and unremitting labour, as well as superler sUU, 
fwniawd with the highest hoooun. 
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aChiistisui convert, and must have subjected him to 
excommunication, as one relapsed to the rites of 
paganism; but he might indulge his superstition, by 
supposing, that though he must not worship Pan or 
Ceres, as gods, he was at liberty to fear them in theiv 
new capacity of fiends. Some compromise between 
the fear and the conscience Qf the new converts, at 
a time wheni ihe^Church no longer consisted Exclu- 
sively of saints, martyrs, and confessors,- the disci- 
ples of inspired Apostles, led them, and even .their 
priestly guides, subject like themselves to human 
passions and errors, to resort as a charm, if not as 
an act of worship, to Jhose sacrifices, words, and 
ritual, by which the heathen, whom (hey had suc- 
ceeded, pretended to arrest evil, or procure beuefits. 

Wh^ such belief in a-hostile principle and its 
imaginations was become general in the Roman 
empire, the ignorance of its conquerors, those wild 
nations, Franks, Gdths, Vandals, Huns^ ai^d similar 
classes of unrefined humanity, made them prone to 
an. error wliich there were few judicious preachers 
to warn :them against ; and we ought rather to won- 
der and admire the Divine jplemency, which imparted 
to so, rude nations the light of the Gospel, and dis- ' 
posed them to receive a religion so repugnant to 
their warlike habits, tlian that they shoidd* at the 
same time, have adopted many gross superstitions, 
borrowed from the pagans, or retained numbers of 
those which had made part pf their own national 
forms of heathenism. 

Thus, though the thrones of Jupiter, and the supe- 
rior deities of the heathen Pantheon, were totally 
overthrown and broken to pieces, fragments- of their 
worship, and many of their rites, survived the con 
version to. Christianity, — ^nay, are in existence even 
at this late and enlightened period, although thoss 
by whom they are practised have not preserved the 
le^t memory of their original purpose. We mat 
hastily mention one or two customs of classical , 
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origiii, in additioa to the Beltane and those already 
noticed) which lemain as examples that th& manners 
of the .Romans bnc^ gave the tone to the greater 
part of the island of JBritain, and at least to the whole 
which was to the south of the waM of Severas., 

.The foQowing^ customs still linger in the south of 
Scotland, and l^long to this class : The bride, when 
she enters the house of her husband, is. lifted over 
the threshold, and to step on it, or ov^r it, volun- 
tarily, is reckoned a bad omen. - This custom was 
universal in Rome, where it was observed as keep- 
ing in memory the rape of the Sabines,'and that it 
was by a show of violence 4owards the females, that 
the object of peopling the city was attained. On the 
same occasion, a sweet cake, baked for the purpose, 
is broken above ike head bf the bride ; which is also 
a rite of classic antiquity. 

> In like marnies, the Scottish, even, of the better 
rank, avoid contracting marriage in the month of 
May, which genial season, of Sowers and breezes 
might, in otl^r respects, appear so peculiarly fa- 
vourable for that purpose, k was specially objected 
to the marriage of Ma)ry with the profligate Earl of 
Bethwell, that the union was formed within this in* 
tcrdteted month; Thii? . prejudice wks so rooted 
among the Scots, that, in 1684, a set of enthusiasts, . 
caUed Gid[)ites, proposed to renounce it,* among a 
long list of stated festivals, fast days, popish relics, 
not forgetting the profane names ojf the days of the 
week, names of the months, and all sorts of idle and- 
syiy practices whidi their tender consciences toc^ 
an exception to. This objection to sdemnize mar-' 
riage in the merrymotith of May, however fit a sea- 
son for courtslrip, is also borrowed fr6m the Roman 
pagans, which, had these fanatics been aware of it, 
w<nild have been an additional reason for their ana- 
thema against the practice. The ancients have given 
us as a maxim^ that h is only bad women wh j Qiarry 
in tet month.* 

* Mate nabeM Blaia. 
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The custom of saying;, Qod Uess you, when « 
|)ersaa ia co|Bpiuiy sneeaes, i% in like maniier» d» 
rived fioto stemutatioa being considered as a crisis 
of the plague atAtheofi, and tiie k>pe that, when k 
was attained, the patient had a chance of recovery.- 

But, besides these, and nany other customs which 
the various nations of Europe receive from tha 
classical times, and which it 10 not omr object to in- 
yestigatSx they derived from thence a shoal of snpev* 
stitious belicjiS) which, bleiided and mingled witii 
tiiose Which they brought with them out of their, own 
country, fostered and formed the materials df a 
demonological creed, which has descended down 
almost to our own times. Nix«8,<)r Nicksa, a river 
or pcean god» worshipped m the shores of tiw 
Baltic, seems to have taken unteontesfeed possemcB 
<tf the attribu^ of Neptune. Amid the twiJBght 
winters and overpowering tempests of these gloonqp 
i^gionst he had been not tmnaturaUy ehosen as tiba 
power most adverse to i|ian, sad Ins supernatural 
character with which he was invested has descendeii 
to our time under two diifefent aspects. The Nixa 
of the Gernians b one of those fascinating tad lorely 
fays whoui.the ancients termed Naiads; and, nolesii 
her prifle is iusulted, or her jealousy awakened, br 
an inconstant lover, her temiper is generally mild^ 
and her; actions beneficent. The Old Nick, known 
in England, is an equally genuine descendant of the 
northern sea god, and possesses a larger portion of 
his powers and tenors. The British- sailor, who 
fears nothing else, confesses his terrors for tlids ter« 
rible being, and believes him the author of abnoal 
3^1 the various calamities to wfaidi the precarious tifs 
.of a seaman is so continually exposed. 

The Bhar-guest, or Bhar-geist, by which name it 
is gexierally acknowledged through various country 
parts of England, and particularly in Yorkshire, also 
called a DoMe — a local spectre which haunts a par* 
ticular spot under various forms — ^is a deity, as his 
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nune implies, of Teutonie descent ; and if it be true, 
as the author has been infonned, that some families 
bearing the nam^ of DoMe caiiy a phantom, or 
spectre passant, in their armorial bearings,* it'plainly 
implies, that;, howeyer the word may have been 
selected for a proper name, its original derivation had 
not then beon foi^tten. 

The classic m^^ology presented, nwnerotis points 
in which it readily coleseed vitii that of the Ger- 
mans, Danes, and NorUmien of a later j)eriod. They 
recognised the power of Erictho, Camdia, and ot^er 
sorceresses, whose spells could perplex the t;ourse of 
the elements, intercept tha influence, of the sun, and 
prevent his beneficial operation upon thermits of the 
earth ; call down the moon from her appointed sphere^ 
and disturb the original and destined course of nature 
by their words and charms, £uid the power 6f the evil 
spirits whom they evoked. They were also profes- 
sionaMy implicated iia all such mystic and. secret rites 
and ceremonies as were used to c(Miciliate the favour 
of the iidemal powers, whose dispositions iVere sup- 
posed as dark and wayward, as their realms were 
gloomy and dismal. Such hags were fVequent agents 
' in tlie violation of unburied bodies, and it was be- 
lieved, by the vulgar at least, that it was dangerous 
to leave corpse's unguarded, lest they shoSd be 
mangled by the witches, who took from them the 
most choice ingredients composing their charms. 
Above all, it must not be forgotten that these fright- 
ful sorceresses possessed the power of transforming 
themselves and others into animals, which 'are used 
in their degree of quadrupeds^ or i;i' whatever other 
laborious occupation belongs to the .transformed 
state. The po^ts of the heathens, with authors of 

* A«1mi1nr bearing has been ascribed, for the same reason, to thoMof 
the name of Fa»tpme, who cart-icd of old a goblin, or phantom, in a throud 
nUe passant, orf a^field azare. Both bearings are founded on what 
it called canting heraldiy, a species of art disowned by the writers- OA 
Uie science, yet universally made use of by those who practise the Art 
of blasoDiy. ^ 
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fiefioni, such as Lodian and Apuleius, a«(mbe al) ttaieae 
powers to the witdies of the pagan world, cpmbininff 
them with the ait of poisonmg, imd of making magicd 
niters, to sedoce the afii^ions of the young and 
beantifnl ; and such were the characteristics which, 
in greater or less extent, the people of the middle 
ages ascribed to the witches of Umr day. 

But in thus adopting the superstitions of the 
jadcients, the conquoron of the Roman empire cmn* 
bined them with similar articles of belief, which they 
had brought with them from their original settlements 
in the North, wliere tl^ existence of hags of the 
same character formed a great' feature in their Si^|;as 
and their Chroiiieies. It requires but a slight acquaint* 
ance with> these c^impositions, to ensile the reader 
to recognise in the Galdrakimlaof t&e Scalds, ^th» 
Stryga, or witch-woman of more classical dimates. 
In the-northem' ideas of witches, thete was no iire- 
ligion concerned with their lone } on the contrary, the 
possession of magical knowledge was an especial 
attribute of -Odin himsdf ; and to intrude themselves 
upon a Deity, and cOn^l him to instruct them in 
what they desired to know, was aoeounted not an act 
of impiety, but of gallantry and high courage, among 
^ose sons of the sword and the spear. Their matrons 
possessed a high reputation foF magic, for prophetao 
powers, for<»«ating illusions; and, if not capable of 
tlranerfoimati(9is of the hinnan body, Uiey were at 
least able to impose such fascination on the sight of 
their enemies, as to conceal for a period the objeets 
of which they were in search. 

There is a remarka^ stoiy in the Byrbiggia 8aga. 
(Historia Ejrranorum), giving- the result 6f such a 
cohtroversy between two of tibese gifted women, one 
of whom was determined on discovering ind putting 
to death, the son of the other, named Katla, who in a 
bvawl had cut t)ff the hand of the daughter 4n-lavir 
Of Gierada. A party detached to avenge this wrong* 
by putting Oddo to death, returned deceive^d by tha 
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skOI of his mother. They had^found only Katla« 
they said, spinning flax from a large distaff. ^ Fools,'' 
said Geira(k, ^ thatiiistaff-was the man ygu sought." 
They returned, seized the distaff, and l>umed it. But 
this second time, the witch disguised her son under 
the appearance of a t^me kid. A third, time he was 
a hog, whi(^h groveUed among the ashes. The party 
letumed yet again; augmented, as-*. one of Katla's 
maidens, who kept watch, informed her mistress, by 
one in a blue mtotle. "Alai?!''^ said K.atla,"it is 
the sorci&ress Greirada, against yrhom spellsiavail not." 
Accordingly, the hostile party, entering for the fourth 
time, seized on the object of their animosity, and put 
him to death.* This , species of witchcraft i» well 
known in ScoUand as the glainovr, or dec^tio vistUs 
and was supposed to be* a facial attribute of the rajce 
of Gipsies. ' , 

Neither are those prophetesses to-be forgotten^ so 
much honoured among the German thbes, that, as 
we are assured by Tacitus, they rose to the highest 
rank in their councils, by their supposed supemfitural 
knowledge, and even obtained a snare in the direc- 
tion of theit armies. This peculiarity in the habits 
of the North was so general/ that it was no unusUal 
thing to see females, from resj^ect to^their supposed 
Tiews into futurity, and the degri^e of divine inspi^a* 
tion which wad vouchsafed to them, aride to the de^ 
gree of Haxa, or chief priestess, from which comes 
Sie word Hexe, now universally' used for a witch; a 
circumstance which plainly shows* that the mytho- 
logical system of the ancient natives of the North 
hsU given to the modem language an appropriate 
word for distinguishing those femsdes who had mter^ 
course with the spiritual world.! « 

' * Eyrbiggla Sags, in Northern AndquUfes. 

t It may be worth while to notice, that the woi^ Haxa if tftill need 
In Scotland in its iense of a dniideMf Or chief priesten, to d^'aiinguMi 
the' plases where such females exercised their rituai. There is ft specie* • 
ot'unJH iotrencbment on ttaA western desceot of the EiMoo hills, wbi^ 
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If Is undeniable that these Pythonesses were hdd 
In hi^h tespect while th^*pagan reli^on lasted ; but 
for that very reason they became odibus so soon as 
the tribe was converted to Christianity. They were 
of course, if they pretended to retain their innuencc^ 
either despised as im^stors, or feared as sorceresses , 
and the, more ^hat, in particularjustances, they be* 
came dreaded for their .power, the more they were 
detes^d, under the co^viction that they derived it 
from the enemy of man. The deities of tiie northern 
l&eatliens underwent a similar metamorphosis, re- 
sembHng^.that proposed by Drawcansir in the Re- 
hearval-, who threatei^s'*** to make a god subscribe 
fiimsfjtf a devil.'? ^ - ;" 

The warriors of the North received this new im- 
pression eonceming the influence of their deities, 
ajid the source from which it was derived, with the 
more indifference, as thbir worship, when -their my- 
thology was most generally established, was never 
of a very reverential or devotioaal character. Their 
ideas of their own merely human prowess wats so 
high, that the champions made it their boast, as we 
have already hinted, they would pot give way in fight 
even to the iminortaj ffods themselves. Such, we 
learn from Gesar,Wiis the idea of the Germs^ns con- 
cerning the Suevi or Swabians, a tribe to whom "the 
others yielded the palm -of valour; and many indi- 
vidual stories are told in the Sagas concerning bold 
champions^ who had fought, not only with the sor- 
cerers; but with the demigod's :of the system, and 
come off unharmed,' if not victorious, in the contest 

Mr. Milne, in his account of the ptirish of Melrose, drawn up aboni 
eigiit^ years ago, says was denominated Botuyo^ a word of unknown 
derivation, |^y which the place is still known. Here a universal and 
subsisting, tradiUon bore, that human sacrMices were of yore offered, 
while the people assisting could behpid the ceremony frojh the elevation 
of the glacis, which slopes inward. With this-place of sacrifice com- 
municated a path, stil) discernible, called the HaasellgeU, leading to a 
small glen, or narrow valley, i^alled tfato Haxdlcleuch—^ctoyh which 
words are probably derived from the Haza, or chief priestess of the 
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Hother, for example, encountered the fdd Ther in 
battle, a8 Dioniede, in the Iliad, engages with MaiB» 
and with like success. Bartholine* gives us repeat^ 
examples of the same kind« " iSnow this,** said 
Kiartan to Olaus Trigguasen, ^ that I beiieve neither 
tni idols;or demons. I have travelled-through various 
strange countries, and have enoonntered many giants 
and monsters^ and hav& never been conquered by 
them; I. therefore put my sole trust in my own 
strength of body and courage of soul.^ Another yet 
more broad answer was made to St. 01aud» King ot 
Norway, by Gaukater. ** I am neither pagan nor 
Christian. My comrades and I profess no other re- 
ligion than a perfect confidence in our own strength 
and invincibility in battle." Such chieftains were 
of the sect, of Mezentios — 

" Dextra ntihi neu0, et tekiin, quod wMitte libfo,. 

Nuocadaintr't 

And we cannot wonder that champions of such a 
character, careless of tKeir gcjds while y«t acknow- 
ledged as sufeh, reidily' regarded them as^ demons 
after th^ir conversfeh to Christianity. 

To incur the, highest extremity 6i danger became 
accounted a proof 0/ that insuperable valour f(5r whibh 
eveiy Northman desiried to ' be fam&d, and their 
annals afford numerous instances of encounters with 
ghosts, witches, furies, and fiends. Whom the Kiemp6, 
or champions, compelled to submit to their mere 
mortal strength, and* yield to. their service the 
weapons or other treasures ^hich they guarded in 
their tombs. . . x 

The Norsemen were tjlie more prone to these su* 
perstitions, because it was a favourite fancy of theirs 
that, in many instances, the change from' life to 
death altered the tem^r of the human spirit from 

* De causis contempts necis, lib. L cb]^. 6. 
t iEneid, lib/x. line 773. 
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^kitflgiijint to malevolient ; or peiliapB, that when the 
feoul left the bodvy its departure was occasionally 
Ifirupplied by a wicked demon, who took- the opportu- 
'^nity^ to enter and occupy its late habitation. 

Upon such a supposition the wild fiction that fol* 
I6ws is probably funded ; which, extravagant as 
' it Is, possesses^omething striking to the imagination. 
tSa^XQ Grammatictts tells us of the fame of two Norse 
princes or chiefs, who had formed what was called a 
brotherhood in amis,, implying not only the firmest 
frlefidship and constant supporjk during ^1 tjbe advea 
tures which they should undertake 4n life, but bind- 
ing them' by a solemn compipict, that after the death 
Of Either, the surviver should descend -alive into the 
sepulchre of his brother^in-arms, and consent to be 
buried ^ong with him. The task of fulfiiling xYAb 
dreadfid compact fell' upon Asmmid, his companion, 
Assueit^ haVin^ been slain in battle. The tomb was 
^ibrmed after the ancient northern custom iii what 
Hras called the age of liills,-— that Is, when it was 
' tisual to bury persons of df^tinguished merit or rank 
on some conspicuous spot, which was crowned with 
a mound, with this ptrpose ft .deep narrow vault 
'Was constructed, to be the apartment of the future 
tomb over Which the sepulchral heap was to be piled. 
Bere theys depoi^ited atjus, trophies, poured fortii, 
'|)erhapSj the blood of victims, introduced into ^e 
tomb the w^Lr-hoVses of the cfaamptohs, and when 
these rites hjad been duly paid, the body of Assueit 
'>0iras placed in the dark and narrow house, while his 
faithful brother*in-arms entered and sat down by the 
torpse, without a wbrd or look which testified regret 
or unwIUifigness -to fulfil hii^ 'fearful engagement. 
The soldiers who had witnessed this singular inter- 
ment of the de%id and living, rolled a huge stone to 
the mouth of the tomb, and piled so much earth and 
stones above the spot as made a mound visible frem 
a great distance, and then, with loud lamentation fbr 
^e loss of such undaunted leadeM, they dispened 

I 
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themiselves like a flock which has lost ite-sbip* 
herd. 

Years passed away after years* and a century had 
elapsed, ere a noble. Swedish rover, bound upon some 
high adventure, and supported by a gallant band of 
folio wer9, arrived in the valley which took its name 
from the tomb of the brethren-in-anns. The story 
was told to the strangers, w&ose leader determined 
on opening the ^^ulchre, partly because, as already 
hinted, it was reckoned a heroic action to brave tlie 
anger of departed heroes by violating their tombs; 
partly to atta|n the arms and swoids of proof with 
which the deceaaed had done their great actions. He 
set his soldiers to^work, and soon removed the earth 
and stones from one side of the moivid, and laid bare 
the .entrance. But the stoutest of the rovers started 
back, when, instead of the silence of a tomb, they 
h^ard within horrid cries, the claah of swords, the 
clang Of armour, and all the noise of a mortal com- 
bat l^tween two funoui9 champions. A young war- 
rior was let down into the profound tombhy a cord, 
which was drawn up shortly after, in hopes of news 
frpm beneath.r. But when the adventurer desceli4ed, 
some one tfajrew* him from the.cord,^and took his 
place in the noose. When ijie rope was. pulled upt 
the soldiers, instead of theij* companion, beheld As- 
mund, the survive r of the brethren-in-arms. He 
rushed into the open air, his sword drawn in his hand, 
his armour half torn from his body, the left'' side of 
his face almost scratched off, as by the, talons of 
some wild beast He had no sooner appe^ed in thie 
light of day, than, With the iitiproyisatory poetic 
talent which these champions often united with heroic 
strength and bravery, he poured forth a. string 6f 
verses containing th^ history of his hundred years' 
conf ict within the tomb. It seems that no sooner 
was the sepulchre closed than the corpse of the ^ain 
Assueit arose from the ground, in^ired by some ra- 
venous goule, and having first torn to pieces and de- 
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' TOured thie horses which had been entombed with 
them, threw himself upon the companion who had 
ivkt given him such a sign of devoted friendship, in 
ordet to treat him in the same mapner. The hero, 
no way 'disconnteiianced by the horrors of his situa^ 
tion,'took to his arms, and defended himself manfully 
against Assueit, or rather against the evil demon 
who tenante4that champion's body. In this manner 
the living brother w&ged a preternatural combat, 
which had endured during a whole century, when As- 
mund, at last obtaining the victory, prosti^ted his 
eiiemy, and l^ driving, as he boasted, a stake' through 
his body, had finally reduced him to the state of quiet 
becoming a tenant of the tomb. Having chanted the 
triumphant account <^f his contest and victory, this 
mangled conqueror feU dead before them. The body 
of Assueit was taken out Of the tomb, burned, and the 
ashes dispersed to heaven; while that of Jhe victor, 
now lifeless,' and without a companion, was deposited 
tnere,' so that, it was hoped his slumbers might 
remain'undistuibed.* T!he precautions taken against 
Assueit's reviving a second time, remind us of those 
adopted' in tlie Greek* islands,- and in the Turkish pro* 
vinces, against the vampire.- It affords also^ a deri« 
vation of the ancient English law in case of suicide, 
when a stake was driven throijgh the body, originally 
to keep it secure in the tomb. 

The Northern people also acknowledged arkind of 
ghosts, who, when they had obtained possession of a 
buUding, or the right of haunting it, did not defend 
themselves against mortals on the knightly principle 
of duel, like Assueit,. nor were amenable to the 
prayers' of the priest oi the spells of the sorcerer, but 
became tractable when properly convened in a legal 
process* The Eyrbiggia Saga acquainto Us, that the 
mansion of a respectable landholder in Iceland was, 
0oon after the settlement of thut island, exposed to a 

*eee8tioQniiiinitieiu,Biflt. Dflii.UI>.T. ^f 
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per^ecu^on of this kind. Tine mdlestatioii was pvo^ 
diK^d by the coociureiice of certain mystical ao^ 
spectral phenomeoia; calculated to introduce sucl) 
persecution. About the tonupaeneement of winter^ 
with that* slight exchange of darkness -and twilight 
which constitutes night and day in these latitudes, 9i 
ooptagious disease arose in a family, of consequeBLcet; 
and in the neighbourhood! which, s^weeping off seve^ 
ral members of the family at^ different times, seemed 
to threaten them all with de'aUi. But the death of 
these persons was attended with the singular cosser^ 

Suence, that their spectres were- seen to wan^r ij^ 
tie neighbourhood^f the mansion-rhouse, terrifyiijig^ 
and even assaulting, ^lose of the living family wl^ 
ventured abroad. As the numhei of the dead^me% 
hers of the devoted household see^oed W increase ijb^ 
INroik>rtion to that. of the surviyess^ the ghosts too^ 
it upon them ta enter the^hou^e,. a^ iffoduoe ^ii^ 
aerial forms and wasted ^^^tf^jpow^ even ujl tb^ 
Btove where the &e was. maintained ipr the gen^riil 
iise of the inhabitants, aad which, ii» an Iceland wii^ 
ter* is the only oomfoFtaJIge' plaice of . assembhng. ibn 
iasEttily.' Bujt the remaining inhs^itan^s of the plsi^ 
terkified by the intnision.of these specks, chose m^ 
<j»8r to withdraw to^theother extremity of the hpuae^ 
and abandon their warm seats,. tha» to endure t)N^ 
neighbourhood of the^phantoms^^ Comi^b»is|9 wsi^ 
at l^gth made to a pcmtiff of the fod Thor, named 
SnQr]:o, in^io exercised con/diderable influence in.tbi^ 
island. By ^ coimselt the youQg pn^prietor of t^ 
haunted maxisioii assembled a jUiy, or inquest,^ of ^» 
neighbours, constituted in the iie^ judiqial fonn^ 99 
if to judge an or^ary civil matter, and pKK^eededi^ 
in their presence^, to cite indiyidusLUy the vaxio«is> 

Kantoma and resemblances of the deceased meat'^ 
rs of the fsunily, to show by what warrant they disn 
puted with him and his servants the quiet possession} 
of his property, and what defence they could plead 
for thus interfering with and iacomBioding the living. 
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Tlie flpectijes of' the dead, by name, and in order, 
us 'summoned, appeared on their being called, and 
muttering some regrets at being qbliffed to abandon 
their dwelling, departed, or yanished, from the as- 
tonished inquest. Judgment ,then went against the 
ghosts by default ; and the trial by jury, of which we 
Here ea^ trace the ori^;in, obtained a tiiiknph un- 
known to any of the great writers, who have made it 
the subject pf eii^ogy.* . 

It was not only with .the spirits of the dead that 
the warlike, people of the North made war without 
timidity, and successfully entered into suits of eject- 
ment : these dsuripg champions often braved the in- 
dignation even of the superior deities of their my- 
thology, rather than, allow that there existed any 
being before whom their boldness could quail. Such 
is the singular story, how a young man of high 
courage, in crossing a desolate ridge ^ of mountains, 
met with a huge wagon, in which the goddess 
Fre3ra, (u e^ a gigantic idol formed to represent her), 
together. with her shruie, and the we^tny offerings 
attached to it, was travelling from' one district of the 
country to another. The slmne, or sanctuary of the- 
idol, was, like a modem caravan travelling with a 
show, screened by boards and . curtains from the 

Sublic gaze, and tike equipage was under the imme* 
iate. guidance of the prii^tess of Freya, a young, 
good-looking, and attractive woman. The traveller 
natyrally associated himself with the priestess, who,' 
as she walked oh foot, apparently was in no degree 
displeased with the compan^r of a powerftd and 
handsome young maA; as a guide and companion on 
the jouHiey. It chanced, however, that the presence 
of the champioQ, and his discourse with the priestess,' 
was less satisfactory .to the goddess than to the par- 
ties principally Concerned. . By a certain signal the 
divinity jsummoned the priestess to the sanctuary 
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who pi^emikf returned wi& tesns ikt her eyes, smii 
l^iTor in iter eoont^oaiioe,. to infoim ber coinpamon 
that it waa the wiU of .Freya thait he "should depart^ 
and no longer travel in their company. . ^ Yon moBt 
have mistaken Uie meaning of the goddess,^ said the 
ehampion ; ^ Freya cannot have formed a wish sq 
unreasonable, as to desiite I shoidd abandon th^ 
straight and gpod road^ which leads me ditecrtly on 
Tpay journey, to choose precipitQus paths and by-roa^ 
wnere I may breakhiyneek."''*^ N«y«vthe)6ss,T ^d 
the priestess, ^ ike goddosi^ wiU be highly ofibnded 
if you >disobey hex eonoianclsy nor can I eoocesd ftom 
you that ite may personally assaidS you.**— *** It wi& 
be at her owi[i . peril if she should be so audacious^ 
said the chanq^noq, ^ for I will try the power of thk 
axe against the strength of Warns and boaipds.^ 
The priestess ^lid him km his ixapietj; but bein|^ 
UBal^ to eoMpel him to obey ito' goddess^ man- 
date, they again relaps^ into fasafliarity, wb»Bl^ 
advanced toi aueh- a poinif Ihaitr .a clattering nc^rs^ 
within the tak^siacle, as of mschinery put m modmi^ 
inlimated t» thetiaVcHenl^ that Freya, ^ who pe#hap» 
had som^ qualities in conmon with the elas8i<ea{ 
Vesta, thoopit a penonal intermptioa of this t^te-i- 
t^te ought to he de&rred nb longer. The cuitain» 
flew c^en, and the massive and awkward idol, whe^ 
ve m^y suppose, resembled in form-the giant created 
hf Frankenstein, leapedlumbering fipom the carriage, 
and rushing on the intrttsive traveller, dealt hua, 
with its wood^i hands and ann^. such, tremendous 
blows, as were equally diffisult. to parry or to e|^ 
dure* fi^ot the champion was armed with' a dotibt»«' 
edged Danish axe, with which he, bestirred himself 
HFith so much stiength and activity, that at length be 
split the head of the image, and with a fevere blow 
hewed off its left leg. The image t>f Freya thefii f)^M 
motionless to the gronnd, and tlK demon which haS 
animated it, fled yelling ffom the battered tenement. 
The champkai waa now victor i and^ according ttt 
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the law of arms, took possessioaof the female ml 
the bagfgage. The pnestess, the, 4iTiiuty of - whose 
patroness had been, by the event of the - coaibeJ^ 
flOFeljr lessened in her eyes, was now easily mduqfj 
to becoiQe the associate and cpncubiae of the con* 
qneror. She accompanieijhim to the district whiiher 
be S¥as travelling, and there displayed th^ shiine ol? 
Fleya, taking care Ur hide the injuries which thi» 
goddess had received in the brawl. The champion 
came in for a share of a gainful trade ^li^^^n hy the 
priestess, besides appropriating to himself most of 
the treasures- which the sanctuary had formerly con* 
tained. Neither does it appeac mat Ffeya, havings 
perhaps, a sensible recollection of the power of t& 
ax<e, eveY again ventured to appear in person for tb.9 
{Niipose of callinglier false stewards to account. 

The national estimation of dehies, conceroiBg 
whom such stories could be told and believed, was, 
ef ^course, of no deep or respectfui character. The 
Icelanders abandoned, Odin, Freya, Thor,. and their 
whole pagan mjrthology, in consideration of a singly 
dt^utation betweeo^ tne^ heathen priests and the 
O^etian missionaries. The priests threatened the 
iBjtod with a desolating eruption of the volpano 
ealted Hed^ as th/e necessaryr cooseouence of the 
vengeance of {heir deities.. Snorro^ the same whe^ 
advked the inq^uest against the, ghosts, .had becpmet 
e convert to the Christian religion, -and wais presenl 
on the occasion, and a3 the conference vf as held o^ 
Ike surface of what had oeen a (Stream of ]ava, nowf 
eevered with vegetable substanQCS, he answered thfh 

Eits.with mvm, readiness^ " To what was the isk^ 
atioix of the gods-owing, lyhen the substance 03fk 
9I1 we i^t^d was fluid and scorching! Believei 
vie, men of Iceland, the eruption of the volcano den 
pends on natural ci^umsta^ces, now as it did tlien* 
micl Is not the. engine of vengeance intrusted tp TlictP 
tgoA Odin.^ It is evident, uiat men who reasQoeii 
wi$h so (nuch accuracy concerning the u^becUity at 
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Odin and Thor, ^&te well pret>ared, on abandoninff 
their worship, to consider their former deities, of 
whom they believed so much that was impious, in 
the light of evil demons. ; 

But there were- some particulars of the Northern 
creed, in which it corresponded so exactly with that 
of the classics, as leaves room to doubt whether the 
original Asae, or Asiatics, .the founders of the Scan- 
dihavian system, had, before their jhigration from 
Asia, derived them from some common soprce with 
those of the Greeks and ^ Roiiia^ ; or whether, on 
the other hand, the same proneness of die human 
mind to superstition has caused that similar ideas 
are adopted in different regions, as the same plants 
are found in distant coun,tries, ;ivithout the one, as 
far ai^ can be discovered, having Obtainbd the seed 
from the ethers. ' 

The classical fiction, tor example, of the satyrs, 
and other subordins^te deities of wood and wild, 
whose power is rather delusive than formidable, and 
whose supernatural pranks intimate rather a wish to 
inflict terror thail to do hurt, was received among 
the northern people; and perh£^s transferred by them 
to the Celtic tribes. It is an idea which seems 
common to many nations. The . existence of a 
sat3rr, in Uie sylvan form, is even pretended to be 
proved by the evidence of 'Saiiit Anthony, to whom 
one is said to have appeared in the .deseit The 
Scottish Gael have an idea of the same kind, respect- 
ing a goblin called Outisk, whbse form is like that 
of Pan, and his attendants something between a man 
and a goat, the nether extrendi^ties being in the latter 
form. A species of cavern, «r rather hole, in Xbe 
rock^ affords to thfe wildest retreat in the romantic 
neighbourhood of Loch Katrine, a name taken from 
classical superstition. It is not the least cuxidus 
circumstance, that from this sylvan deity the modein 
nations of Europe have borrowed thcf degrading an4 
uisnitable emblems of the goat's visage and form* tha 
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\wxDf$i hoofis, and tail, with which they have depicted 
the author of evil, when it pleased hiAi to dhow himself 
on earth. So that the alteratlQn of a single word 
would render Pope's well-khoWn line more , truly 
adapted to the fact, shQuid we venture to read. 

We cannot attribute the transference of the a,ttn« 
butes.of the northern sajtyr, or Celtic o^risk, to the 
axch-fiend, to any particular resemblance between 
the character of these deities an^ that of Satan* 0% 
tjie contrary, the ourisk of the Celts was a creature 
by no means peculiarly malevolent, or formidablv 
powerful; but rajher a melancholy q^unt, which 
d^welt iii wildemessett far removed from men. . If we^ 
are to identify him with the Brown Dwarf o( the* 
Border rnqors, the ourisk has a mortal term of lilie,, 
an^ a hope of salvation, as indeed, the: saiQe high; 
cj^iiin was. nstgade by the saiyr who aiqpieared to St«, 
Anthony. Mdreovier, the. Highland oyurisH wa§ sij 
si^ecii^s of lubber il^nd» and capatble .of being ovei-.. 
readied by thoset whp ui^erstood philology. It ie^ 
rejia^ed of one of these goblins, which frequented a 
mill near the. loot of Loch Lomond, that tl^' miller^, 
desiriiig to get rid of this qieddling sgintt who injured 
itie machineiy by setting the water o^ the wheel, 
v^eji there was no grain to be ground, contrived tO/ 
h^ve a meeting with the goblin hy, watching, in his 
nji}! till night/ The outisk Jhen entered, and de 
mf^ded the millec's' namj^, and wia^.infonned that h^ 
was called Jifyself; on which isfounideda stoiy almost, 
exactly like that of OuTif in the Qdyasey, a tale 
whiQh, though classic, is by no means an elegant or 
ingenious fiction, but which we are astonished to find, 
in an obscure distnct* and in the QeUic tongue, seem? 
ing to argue -some connexion or, communication be- 
tw»eii. these remote^ Highlands of Scotland and th^ 
readers of Honi^r ii^^ former days, which we cannot 
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account for. After all, perhaps, some churchman 
more learned thsUi his brethren may have transferred 
the legend from Sicily to Duncrune, from the shores 
of the Mediterranean to those of Loch Lomond. ' I 
have heard it also told, thkt the celebrated iineebobter 
Rob Boy once gained a victory by disguising a p^rt 
of his men with goatskins, so as' to resemble ihe 
ouriskf or Highland satyr, 

There was an individual, satyr called, I tfaiok, 
Meming) belonging to the ScandiJtiavian mythology, 
of a character (Sfferent from the ourisk, though 
similar in shape, whom it was the boast of the high- 
est champions to seek oiit in the solitudes which he; 
inhabitied. He was an armourer of exttieme dexteiity, 
and the weapons which he forged were of the highest 
value. But as club-law prvaded Ihe .ancient 
system of Scandinavia, Meming had the liumour of 
refusing to work for ahy customer save s'ucb as t;om- 
pelled him to^ it with force of arms. 'He may be, 
peihaps, identified with the recusant smith who fied^ 
before Fingal^rom Ireland to the Orkneys, and being 
there overtaken, was compelled to forge the swora 
which, Fingal afterward wore in all his bsittles, and 
which' was called the Son of Hib dark brown Lunpy 
from the name of the armourer who forged it.* / 

From this it will appear that ther^ were originals 
ehough in the mythology of the Goths, as well as 
Celts, to furnish the modem attributes ascribed to 
Satan in later times, when the object of paintjsr or 
poet was to display him ^n his tri^e foi^n, and with 
all his terrors. Even the genius ef Quido and of 
l^asso have been unable to surmount this prejudice, 
the more rooted, peihaps, that the wicked are descri- 
bed as goats inSeriptm^, andth^tthe Devil is called 
th^ old dragon. In RafraePs famous painting of the 
arch-angel Michael binding Satan, the- dignity, po^er^ 

* Tbe weapoii'ia often mentioned in Mr. Mac PbenNm*8 ponqihiaM^ $ 
bn^ the Irisb ballad, whicb glTes a ajMrited account of the 6w9^ betwoen 
the ebampkm and the annoorer, is nowhere introduced. 
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snd angelic character ex))TCssed by the aeraph^ form 
an extraordinary contrast to the poor conception of 
a being who ought not^ even in that lowest dcgrada^ 
tion, to have seemed so unworthy an antae^onist. 
Neither has Tasso been; more happy, where he re- 
presents the diVan of darkneds, m the enchanted 
ibrest, as presided over by a moiiarch having a huge 
tail, hoo^is, and all the usual accbmpsmlments ef popu'« 
lar diablerie. The genius of Milton alone could 
discard all these vulgar puerilities^ and' assign to the 
autho^ of evil the terrible dignity of one who should 
sieem not *<leS8 than archrangel ruined.?^ This 
species of degradation is yet grosser when we take , 
into consideration the changes which popular opi- 
nions have wrought respecting the taste, habits,' 
powers, mbdes of tempting, and habits of tormenting, 
which are such as might rather be ascribed to some 
stupid, superannuated, and doting ogre of a fairy tale, 
thaato the powerful-minded demon, who fell through 
pride and rebellion, not through folly or incapa- 
city. » 

Having, however, adopted our present, ideas of 
the D«;vil as they are expressed by his nearest ac- 
quaintances, the witches, from the accounts of sa^ 
tyrs, which se^m to have been articles of faith both 
amoiig the Celtic and Gothic tribes, we must nekt 
notice another fruitful fountain of demonological 
fancies. But as this somce of the mythology of the 
middle ages must necessarily comprehend some ac- 
count of the fairy folk, to whom mucl^ of it must 
be referred, it is necessary to make a pause before 
we' enter upon the mystic and marvellous connexion 
supposed to exist between the impenitent kingdom 
of Satkn, and those merry dancers by moonlight. 
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« - 

' W» may premise by obi^erVing, tbat the classics 
had not for|;otten to enrol in their mjrthology a cer- 
tain species of subordinate deities, resemming the 
modem elveSv in their habits. Good old Mr. Gibb, 6f 
the Advocates' Library (wjiom all lawyers, whose 
youth he assisted in their studies by his knowledge 
of that npble collection, are bound to name with 
gratitude), used to point out among the smcient 
altars under his charge, one which is consecrated, 
Dtis campestrtbus, and usually added, with a wipk, 
"The Fairies, ye/ken.r* This, telic of antiquity 
was discovered near Roxburgh Caf tie, and a vicinity 
more delightfully appropriate fo the abode of the 
sylvan deities can hardly be ibuBd; T^o* rivers of 
considerable size, made yet more remarkable by the 
fame whidh has rend^red^ them'in some ^ort classi- 

those few weeks, dug up near the junction of the Leader and the Tweed, 
in the neighbdurhood or the village of Newatcad, to the east of Melrose. 
It was inscribed by Carrius Domitianus, the prefect of the twentieCIi 
legion, to tbe god Stlvarub, forming another insfadoe how much tbe 
wild and sylvan character of the country disposed the fMinga of tbe 
Romans to acknowledge the presence of the rural deities. The altar la 
piesenred at Drygrange, the seat of Mr Tod. 
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eal, unite their streams beneath the vestiges of an 
extensive castle, rendwiied in the wars with Eng- 
land, and for the Valiant, noble, and even royal blood, 
-whidla. has been shed around and before it; — ^a land- 
scape, pmamented with the distant village and huge 
abbey 'tower of Kelso,'' arising out-of groves of. aged 
trees ;^— the modem mansion of FJeurs, with its ter- 
race, its woods, ^and its (extensive lawn^ form Sdto- 
g^ther a kingdom for OberOn and Titania to reign 
in, or any spirit who, before iheu; time, might love 
scenery of which the majesjty, Wid even the beaiity,. 
impress the mind with 9 sense of awe mingled yrjih 
pleasure. These sylvans, satsrs,. emd fauns, with 
whom superstition J^opled the lofty banks and tan- 
gled copses of this romantic countiy, wese oUiged 
to give place to deities very nearly ifesembling them-, 
selves in' character,, who piobably derive some 
of their attributes from their classic pitedecessors, 
although niore immediately allie4 to the barbarian 
conquerors {--^-Vf^e allude to the fairies, which, as re- 
ceived mt'o the popular creed, and as described by 
the poets who have made use of them 3fi machinery, 
ard certainly among the most pleasing legacies of 
fancy. ! ' ^ . 

Dr. Leydetf, who exhausted on this subject, as 
upon most others, a profuiaion of.Jleaming, found the 
first idea of the .Elfin- pe6ple m the nort^rn opinions 
concerning the duergar, or dwarfs.* These were* 
however, it must be owned^ sipirits of a<M)arser sort, 
more laborious vocation, and!, more malignant teiki* 
p^r, and in all respects less propitious to humanity, 
than the fairies, property so called, which were the 
invention of the Celtic people, and displayed that 
superiority of taste s^nd fancy, which^ with the love 01 
music and. poetry j has been generally«8cribed to their 
race, throi^h its various classes and. modifications. 

* flee tbeE«ay on the Fairy S«p6rsdt)oQ| la the « MiiMtiieley''or the 
floottiah Border," of \vh)ch many of the maieHale were contributed bjr 
Vt. Leydein, and the whole broagfat into ita preeent Ibrm by the'antbrtr 

K 
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In fsAtythete seemii reason to conclude that theie 
dilergar were originally nothing else than the dimi- 
nutive natives dt the Lappish, Lettish, and Finnish 
nations,- who, flying before the conquering weapons 
of the Asae, sought the" most T^iirea regions of the 
north, and there -endeavoured to hide themselves 
ffom their easte^ invaders. They were a little, 
diminutive race, but possessed of- some skill probably 
in mining or 'smelting minerals,, with which the 
country abounds; pemaps also they might, from 
their acquaintance with the -changes* of the clouds, 
or meteorological })henomena, be judges of weath^, 
and so enjoy another title to supernatural skill. At 
any rate^ it has been plausibly supposed, t^at these 
pooi: people, who sought caverns and hiding-places 
from ' the persecution of the Asae, weVe in some re- 
spects compensated for inferiority in strength and 
statuiie, W the to' and power with which the super- 
stition of the enemy invested « them. These op- 
pressed yet dreaded fugitives obtained, naturally 
enough, the eharacter of the German spirits called 
Kobold, from which the English Goblin and the 
Scottish Bogle, by some inversion, and alteration of 
pronunciation^ are evidently derived. 

The- Kobolds" were 9^ , species of gnomes, who 
,hq,unted the dark and solitar^ places, and were oUten 
seen in the mines, where they seemed to imitate the 
labours of tbe miners, and sometimes' took pleasuret 
in frustrating their otgects, and rendering their toL 
unfruitful. .. Sotnetimes they were malignant, espe- 
cially if neglected or insulted f. but sometimes also 
they were indulgent to individuals' whom they took 
undef their protection. Whert a miner^ therefore, hit 
upon a rich vejn of or6,<he.Ihference commonly wa^ 
not that he possessed' more skill,- industry, or even 
luck than his fellow-workin^n, b^t that the spirits 
of the mine h^d directed him to the'^treasure. ITie 
employment and apparent occupation, of these sub- 
teiranean gnomes, or .fiendi^, led Very naturally to 
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-identify the IPin, or Laplander, yrith. the K<)bold; but 
U Vas a bolder stretch of the imagination^ which 
confounded this- reserved and sullen race -.with the 
livelier and gayer spirit which beajrs correspondence 
with the British fairy. Neither can we be surprised 
that Ihe Duergar^- ascribed by many persons to this 
source, should exhibit a darker and more malignant 
character ihan the elves that revel by moonlight in 
more southern climates. 

According to the o}d Norse belief, these dwarfs 
form the current machinery of th&northem^Sagas, 
and theirinferiority in si^ ^s repreisiehted as com- 
pensated by. skill and wisdom superior to those of 
ordinary mortals. In the Niebelungen-Lied, one of 
the oldest romances of Germany, and compiled,. it 
would seem,^not long after the time of Attila, Theo- 

>dorick of Bern, br of Yeit^na, figures among a cycle 
of champions, over whom he presides^ like^the Charle- 
magne of .Friance, or 'Arthur of England. AmoBff 
o^ers vanquished by him is the Elf King, dr Dwaii 
liaurin', whose^dwelling was in an enchanted garden 
of ros<es, and who had « body-guard of giants, a sort 
of persons, seldom supposed to be themselves conju- 
rers. He becomes a formidable opponent >o Theo- 
dorick and his ^chivalry ; but as ne attempted by 
treachery "to atts^n thevictoryi he is, when over- 
come. Condemned to fill the dishonourable yet ap- 
propiiate office of buffoon and juggler at the court 
ofVeronaw* ^~ . 

Such possession of supernatural wisdojn is still 
imputed, by the natives of the Orkney and Zetland 

' islands, ,to the i)^ople caUpd i>ww«,'being a corrup 
tion of Duergsu' or dwarf8\ and .who m^, in most 
other respects, be identified with the^ Caledonian 
fairies. Lucas Jacobson Debes, who dates his de- 
scription of Feroe from his Pathmos, in Tbors-haven, 

* See an abetnct, by tbe late learned Henry Weber, df a {Av oo, Utth 
mbject pf . King Lauriii, c^wnpiled by Henrt of Osterdingenb Xfcrtktm 
iiMifM»<i^» Sainburgli, 181C 
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' Idth Maieh, 1670, dedicates a long chapter to tbe 
spectres ^ho disturbed his congregation, and some- 
times cairied off his iiearers. Tlie actors in these 
disturbances he states to be the SMf, or Biergtn* 
Trold^ t. e. the spirits of the Woods and mountains, 

' sometimes called subterranean pdople, and adds, they 
appeared in'd'eep caverns and among horrid rpcks ; 
as also, that they haunted the places where mutdeiis, 
or other deeds of mortal sin, had been ^ted.. . They 

' appear to hare l)een the genuine northern dwarfs, 

or Trows, another pronunciation of TroUds, and aft^ 

constdeied by ihe reverend author as something voiy 

little better than actual fiends. 

But it is not only, or even chiefly, to the Gothic 

'race that we must trace the opiniohd, concerning the 
elves of the middle ages; thede, a» already hijal;ed, 
were deeply blended with the attributes which tine 
Celtic tribes had, from die remotest ageis,.ascribed 

: to their deities of rocks, valleys, and forests. We 

' h)%ve^ alreaihr observed, what indeed' makes a gre^t 
feature of their. national character, that the p(Jweri)f 

* the^imaginatidn is peculiarly active among the Celts^ 
and les^ to an enthusiasm concerning national 
music and dancing, national poetry ^d song, ihe 
departments in which faCncy most readfly mdulges. 
'herself. The Irish, the Wel^h, the Gael or Sc^tish 
Highlander,, all tribes of Celtic descent, assigned to 
the men «f peace, good neighbours, or by whatever 
other names they called these sylvan pigmies, more 

' social habits, ^d a course of existence far more* gay; 
thaln the suUen'atnd heavy toils of the more satur« 
nine Duergar. ' Their elves did not avoid ' tiie 
society of men, though /^ey behaved to those 
who associated with them with caprice, which 
rendered it <!ta^crotis 'to dfsple^e thehi; and U- 

' though their gifts/w^e sometimes valuable, they 
were usually wantonly given, and unexpectedly 
resumed. 
The employment^ the benefits, the arauseihents'of 
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th6 Fairy court, resembled the' aerial people them- 
selves. Their govefmment was always represented 
' BB monarchical. A King, more frequently a Queen* 
of Fairies, was acknowledge4 ; and sometimes both 
held their court together. Their pageants arid court 
entertainments comprehended all that 1ihe4maginatioii 
could conceive of what was, by that" age, accounted 
gaUant and splendid. At their processions, they 
paraded more* bekutiful steeds than, those of mere 
earthly parentag^^th^ hawks'and hounds which they ' 
employed" in thjSir chase were of the first race. At 
'their daily banquets* the 'tsbard was set forthwith a 
. splendour- wliich' the proudest kings of the earth 
dared' noV aspire to ;" and the. hall of their dancers 
echoed' 'to the most exquisite nfiusie.'' Bat when 
yfewedvby the eye of a »seer the illusioft^ vanished. 
The ypung knights and beautiful ladies showed them- 
selves as ^rinkledf espies and odidus hags — ^their 
wealth tume4 into slate-stdhes-^their spIencUd plate 
into* pieces of clay fantastically twisted— and their 
victuals, imsavoured bjrsalt (prohibited to them, we 
. are -^old,, 'because an emblem of etermtyV'-became 
tasteless and insipid— 4he stately' halld were turned 
into miserable damp caverns — All the delights of the 
Ellin Elysium vanished at once. . In a word, their 
^pleasujres' were sho}vy, but totally unsubstantial — 
•their activity unceasing, but fruitless and unavailing 
— and their condemnation appears toliave consisted 
in the necessity of maintaining the appearance of 
constant- industry or enjoyment, ttiough tli^eir toil 
was fruitless, and their pleasures shadowy stnd un- 
■8ubstdntial.'^ Hence poets have designed them as 
•* the crew that never restJ** Besides tjie uricoasing 
anduseless'bustle in which these spirits seemed to 
live, they had propensities^ unfayouraMe and distress- 
ing to mortals. 

One injury of a very serious nature was supposed 
to be constantly practised by the fairies against " thie 
^human ixuMrtals,** that of carrying Off their children, 

K2 
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and' breedii^ them as beings of their itace. Un« 
^ christened infants we^. chiefly exposed to this cal$u 
, mity; but adults were also liable to be- abstracted 
, from earthly commerce^ notwitlistandihg it was theii 
' natural sphere. With respect to the first, it may be 
easily conceived tJiSit the want of the sacred cere, 
mony of introduction into the Christian Chtqrch ren- 
dered them the more obnoxious to the power of thes^ 
creatures, who, if not to be in all respects considered 
as fiends, had, nevertheless, considering^ their con- 
stant round of idle occupation, littje right to xaqk 
themselves among gpod spiritSj, and were accpunted 
by most,divines,as belonging to a very different class* 
An adult, on the oljier hand, must have been engaged 
in son^e action which exposed him to the power of 
the spirits, and so, as the legal phrase went, ** taken 
in the manner.** Sleeping on.a Fainr fciount, within 
which the Faiiy court happened to be^ held for the 
. tinde, was a v^ry i:eady mode of obtaining a p^sport 
for Elfland: It was w.ell for the individual if Ae. 
irate el^es wero contented, on such occasions, vnth 
transporting him throQffh the ait to a cfty atsbme 
forty- miles distance, and leaving, peibaps, his hatt>r 
bonnet on some stQepl^ between^ to mark the direct 
line of his course. Others, when engaged, in some 
unlawful action, or in the act of giving way to son^e 
headlong and sinful pa6sion» exposcii themselves also 
to become inm^es oi Fairy land. 

The same belief on these points obtained in Ire- 
land. Glanville, ip his Eighteenth Relation, tells-us 
'of the butler of ^ gentleman, a neighbour of the Earl 
of Orrery, who was sent to purchase csirds. . In 
crossing the fields, he saw a table surrounded by 
^ople apparently feastii^ and making mepryi The^ 
rpse to salute him, and invited him to join in thepff 
revel; but a friendly voice frotn the party whispered 
in his ear, ^Do nothing which, this company 'invite 
you to.^ AccordingljT, when he .relUsed to join in 
feasting, the table vanished, and the company began 
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^tb diiiqe/aiid play, oil musical instrtiinents ; but tile 
'.Butler would' not t^l:-e part in Jhese tecreatioiiis. 
"Riey then left off dslncin^, and l)etook themselves 
to work; but neither In this wbidd the mortal join 
them. He n^as then left' alone ibr the present; bfct 
in spite of jS^^ exertions of irfiy'Lord Orrery, jn 
Spite' of two. bishopSi'wiro were his guests at tne 
tune, in spite of the celebrated Mr. fereatrix, it w^ 
all they could do, to pr^^isnt the butkr from being 
carried off bodily from among them by the fairieb, 
who considered hiih a^ their lawful prey. . 'Thely 
raised him in the air zboye the heads of the mortal^ 
who could Only ruA beneath;, to breajc his fafi whd|n 
they pleased to letKim'go. The spectre wiiich for- 
merly advised the fl^ir man, continued to haunt hiih, 
and at length discovered himself to be i\\e ghost of 
to acq[\iaintance'whb hadlseen dead for seven yeari. 
**You know,'^ added 'he, " I lived a loose life, and 
ever isince have I been hurried up and down ip]a 
restless couditipft, with the compaiiy you saw, aijd 
shall be till (heyday of jud^enti" jHe added, thit 
if tTEie butler had iacknowledged Qod in all his wa]^, 
he "had jiot suffered so "much by thfeir means ; he re- 
iriinded him that he had hot prayed to Gbd in t^e 
morning tjefore he 'met with this company in the 
field, and, moreover, that he wa^*" then going on aii 
unlawful business. ,-, * . 

It is preftended that Lord 6rrery confirined ttio 
whole of this story, even to having seeil the butler 
raised into the air by the invisible beings who strove 
toijarry hitn.off. Only he did hbt bear witness jib 
the passage which i^cems to call the -purchase of cards 
'animlawful errand;* 

IndiVidtials yfhose lives liave been engaged ftl 
Intri^es of politics . or stratagems 6f war wef« 
so^time^ surreptitiously carried 'off to Fairy laud 
'as Alison Pearson, tlifi sorceress Who' cured Ardi- 

^* 9a4^u^mrim Triuoiphatfis, liy Joiepb GianvUIe. Edinburch, 
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bishop Adamson, averred that riie had recognised 
in the Fairy 6ourt the celebrated Secretary L^hing- 
ton, and the old Knight .of Bucdeuch, the one of 
whom had been tke mo,st busy politician, the other 
one of the most unwearied paxtisans of Queen Mary, 
during the reign ^of 4hat ^ unfortunate • Queen. tJpon 
the whole, person? carried off by sudden, death were 
usually suspected of having fallen into the hands of 
fairies, and unle^ redeemed from their power^ which 
it was not always safe to attempt, were .doomed to 
conclude their lives with them. We must not omit 
to state, that those whO'had an intimate communic^ 
tion with ^ese spirits, while they, were yet inhabit- 
ants of niiddle earth, were most apt to be seized 
upon and carried off* to Elfla^d before their death. 

The re^n assigned for this kidnapping of the hu- 
m^race, so peculiar to the elfin people, is said to be 
that the^weie under a necessity of paying tp the infei- 
nal regions a yearly tribute out of their populatiion, 
which they were willing to defriy ,by delivering up to' 
the prince oLthese regions the chfldren, of the human 
xkce, rather thap. their -own. From this it must be 
ix^erred, that they have ofispring among themselve^y 
as it is said by some authorities, and j^axtirtilady ^y 
, Mr. Kii^e, the minister of ^berfoyle. He indeed 
adds, that, after a certain length- of life, these spirits 
are subject to- the universal lot of mortality,^ — a 
position, howevei^ which has been controvertea, and 
is scarcely^ reconcilable to thait which holds them 
amenable to 'pay a tax to hell, which infers exist- 
ence as eternal, as the fire which, is not qu^icbed* 
Hie opinions on the subject of the fairy people here 
expressed, are such as are entertained in the High- 
landb, ^uid liotne remote quarters Of the Lowlands, 
of Scotland; We know( from thti lively and enter-, 
tainin^ legends published by Mr.^Grdfton Croker^^ 
which, though in most cases told' with th^wit of 
the editor and the humour of his country, contain 
points of curious antiquarian' informatio»r-that thj^ 
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jopilriloBd of the Irish are conformable to the accomit 
*^we have given of the , general creed of the Qe^c 
nations repecting elves. If the Irish elves are'any- 
^se distinguished ftom those of Br^a^, it* seems 
to be by their disposition to divide into tactfoiis^ aftd 
'fight simong; th^nselves-^a pughaeity characteristic 
of the Green Isle.^ The Welsh {airies, according to 
John Lewis,. barrister-at-Jaw, a^e* in the saxoe 
general attributes with those of Ireland and Britain. 
' We must, not omit the creed of the lVfaiixi;nen) since 
.we find, from the ingenious researches of . Mr. Wjti* 
idron, that the Isle of Man, beyond qther places in 
' Biitain, was a peculiar depository ot the fairy tra^i- 
.tions, which,' on the island being conquered by the 
Norse, became in all probability 'checkered with 
those of -Soandiiiavia, nrom iai sot|rce peculiar a&A 
>more dii^ect than that by ^hich they reached Scot- 
land, or Irelaild. / 

Such.' ^ It was, the popular' system of the Celjte 
easily iiec6ived the northern' admixture of Drov^^ 
and Duergar, which gave the ^ belief, perhaps, a 
dttrker colouring' than/ originally -belonged to JElie 
British Fa^ryla^dk It was frdmthe same source also, 
in all probability, that additional' l^gehds were ob- 
t&inj&d, of a gigantic and ^ liialignant . female, the 
Hecsite of this mythology,' who rode on the storm, 
'^nd iiia^rshalled the i^mblinghost of wanderers un4^r 
iier griin banner. lTiis"hag'(in all respects* tHe 
reverse of the Maty, or Titailia of the Celtic^ ereed), 
was called J^C|ieven, in that latter system.whidb 
bleftdedthe faith olSthe Celts a^^dof the Ooths on this 
subject. ' The great Scottish poet ptiribar has made 
'SL fipirited description of this Hecate ridihg at the 
'head bf ivitches and gpod nieighbours^ (fairies, 
-liambly), , sorcisreases and ' elves, indifferently, \xp6a 
the ghostly eve of AU-Hallow Mass.* In Italy #e 
b^ar pf the hags arraying themselves under the orders 

• * 

* See Flyiing of Dunbar ttid Kennedy. 
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of Diana (in her triple character of becate, dodb(« 
le$s), and Herodiai^, who w^re the joint leaders of 
tlieir choir* But we return to the mere simple faiiy 
belief, as entertained >y th^.Qelts before they were 
conouered by the Saxons. ' 

Of these early times we- can know little ; but it is 
eingfular to cemark what light the traditions of Scot- 
land throw upon the poetry of the Britons of Cum- 
berland, then called Reged. - Merli^ Wyllt, or tho 
wild, is mentioned by both; an4 that Renowned 
wizard the son of an el^ or Jairy, with King ArthiHTt 
the dubious champion of Britain at t)iat early period^ 
were both said by tradition to h^ve bee.n abstracted 
by the fairiest and toJiave vanished, without having 
suffered death, just at the time when it was sup- 
posed, tliat the magic of the wizard, ani} the cele- 
brated sword of the monarch, which hsul d.<Hie so 
much to preserve British indepeptj^nce, could no 
longer avert the impenduig.ruin. It m^y be cod- 
jectured that there ^ was -a desire on the part of 
Arthur,' or liis surviving chaikipions, to cqbceal his 
having received a mQrt^ .wound in thjB fatal battle 
of Gamnlan ; and to that we owe the wiid and beau- 
tiful incident so finely veio^ified by Bishop P^rcy, in 
which, in token of bus renouncing in future the use 
of an^s, .the monarch sends . his • attendant, sole sqr- 
viver of the field, to throw his sword, Excsdibar, ^ito 
the lake hard by. Twice eliiding the ^Qquest,ihe 
esquire at last ccmiplied,, and ttu^w ^e far-famed 
weapon into the lonely meer. A hand and ann^trose 
from the water .and caught* Excalibar by the hilt, 
flourished it thrice,, and then sank into the lake»* 
The astonished messenger returned .to his master to 
tell him of the marvel!^ he had seen, but he oply saw 
a boat at a disttoce push from the land, and l^eaJtd 
shrieks qf females in agony :-^ 

* S«e.Percy*ft Belies of AncienrEngUibBiMitijr^ 
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** And whether the ^ing: vr.ta there or not . 
He nev6r knew, he never colde, 
' For never since that doleful day 

Was British Artlhir seen on moMel" 

The circumstancea attending the 'disappearance 6f 
Merlin wo^d probably* be found as. imaginative as 
those of Arthur's renioyal, but thjey .cannot be reco^ 
rered ; andy what is singular enough, circuinstances 
v:hich originally beioiiged to the .histoty of this 
famous bard, said'to.be the son of the DenK>n himself, 
have beeii transferred*to a latpr poet, and surely one 
of scarce infenor name, gliomas ^f En^ldoiple. llie 
legend Vas supposed to be only preserved among 
the inhabitants ;of his native, valleys, ^ut er copy as 
old as the reign of Hehry VII. has been recovered. 
Tlie story is interesting and beautifully told^ and, as 
one of the oldest fairy legends, may well bd quoted 
in this plaee^ - 

Thomas of- ErceTdoune, in Lauderdale, called the 
Rhymer, on 'afttount of his producing a poetical 
romance on the suliject <>f Tiistrem and Yseult, 
which is. curious as the earliest spedmeja of EngUsb 
verse Renown to exist, £l6urished in4he reign olf^ex- 
ahder III., of Scotland. Like o^er men of. talent of 
^he 'period, Thomas w^ suspected (^. magic. He 
was s^id aJso to hayig^ tb^ gift^ of prof^ecy, which 
was accounted for in the foljbwmg peculiar manner, 
referring entirely to the Elfin sj^perstitibut . As Tnie 
Thomas (we give hini the epithet by anticipation) 
lay on Huntley bank, a pl^ce on the descent of the 
Bildon hills, which raise tiieir triple ctest abovc^ the 
celebrated monastery of Mebose, he .saw a lady^'so 
extremely beautiful that he'in^agpted it must be the 
Virgin Mary her^elC Her 'appointments, however^, 
were those mther of an Amazoii or goddesiST ot.the 
'woods-. Her 'steed wajEf of. the highest beauty and 
spirit, and at, his mane hung thirty silver bells and 
nin^, w^ich made- music to the wind, as she paced 
along: her saddle ,^^^08 ©(^ royal bone <ivory), laid 
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ovex with or/everie, t. e. goldsmith^s work : her stir- 
rups, her dress, all corresponded with her extreme 
beauty and the magniiic^e^ce of her array. The fair 
faimtress had her bow in hand,^ 9nd* her arrowsf at 
h^r belt* She led- three g;reyhounds in a leash, and 
three raches, or hounds of scent,/<nlowed her closely. 
She rejected and disclaimed * the homage which 
Tl^mas desired to t>ay to her; ^o that, passing 
from one extremity, to the other, Thomas byecame aa 
bold as he had at first 'be«;i humble* The lady warns 
him that ie mtist become her slave, if he skoidd 
prosecute his suit towards her in the manner he pro* 
poses. Before their interview terminates, the appear- 
ance of the beautiful lady i»ohanged into that of llie 
most hideous ha^ m existence ; one side, is bhghte^ 
and wasted, as if by palsy ; one eye droj)s from her 
head ; her colour, as dear as the'virgih silver, is now 
of a dun leaden hue. A Wit«h from thje spitad or 
almshouse would have been a goddess in comparison 
to the late beautiful huntress. Hideou^ as. she was, 
Thomas's irregular desires hadpiaceAfiira'trnder ^e 
control of tl^s hag, .apd When ^he.bade hiiii tak6 
leave' of sun, and of the leaf, that grew on tree, he felt' 
himself under the necessity of obeying her. A ca- 
vern received them^ in which,^bllowin*g his frightful 
guide, hie for three, da;ys travelled in darkness, some*- 
times hearing the booming of a. distant ocean, some- 
times wa&ing through ilverEr of blood, which crossed 
their subterranQ3n path. At length, they (emerged 
in,to daylight, in aihOst beautiftd brchard. > "p^oih^* 
almo^.fohiting for want of food, stretches put his 
hand to^ardsr the goodly fruit .which ^angs around 
him, but is forbiddeti by his conduc^ess,, who informs 
him these .are thtB fatal apples which Were thecause 
of the faH of man. He perceives also that his guide 
had no sooner entered tnis mysterieus^'grounfi, and 
breathed its magic ah-, than she was revived in beauty, 
eqldpage, and- splendour, ais fair or fairer than he had 
firist mei^ her on the mountain. She then commiemda 
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him to lay his head upon her knee, and proceeds to 
explain to him the character of the countiy. " Yon- 
der right-hand path," she says, " conveys the spirits 
of the blessM to paradise ; yon downward and well- 
worn way leads sinful souls to the place of ever- 
lasting punishment ; the third road, by yonder dark 
brake, conducts to the milder place of pain, from 
which prayer and mass may release offenders. But 
see you yet a fourth road, sweeping along the plain 
to yonder splendid castle? yonder is the road to 
Elfland, to which we are now bound. The lord of 
the castle is king of the country, and I am his queen. 
But, Thomas, I would rather be drawn with wild 
horses, than he should know what hath passed be- 
tween you and me. Therefore, when we enter 
yonder castle, observe strict silence, and answer no 
question that is asked at you, and I will account fot 
your silence by sayiifg I took your speech when I 
brought you from middle earth." 

Having thus instructed her lover, they journeyed 
on to the castle, and entering by the kitchen, found 
themselves in the midst of such a festive scene as 
might become the mansion of a great feudal lord or 
prince. Thirty carcasses of deer were Ijring on the 
massive kitchen board, under th6 hands of numerous 
cooks, who toiled to cut them up and dress them, 
while the gigantic greyhounds which had taken the 

ril lay lapping the blood, and- enj03dng the sight of 
slain game. They came next to the roysd hall, 
where the king received his loving consort without 
censure or suspicion. Knights and ladies, dancing 
by threes (reels, perhaps), occupied the floor of the 
hall, and Thomas, the fatigues of his journey from 
the Eildon hills forgotten, went forward and joined 
in the revelry. After a period, how^r, which 
seemed to him a very short one, the queen spoke with 
him apart, and bade him prepare to return to his own 
country. "Now," said the queen, " how long think 
you that you have been here 1" — " Certes, fair lady," 
t L 
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answered Thomas, " not above these seven days.**-^ 
" You are deceived," answered the queen, " you have 
been seven years in this castle ; and it is full time you 
were gone. Know, Thomas, that the fiend of hell 
will come to this castle to-morrow to demand his tri« 
bute, and so handsome a man as you will attract his 
eye. For all the world would I not suffer you to be be- 
trayed to such a fate ; therefore up, and let us be 
fioing." These terrible news reconciled Thomas to 
his departure from Elfin land, and the queen was not 
long in placing him upon Huntly bank, where the 
birds were singing. She took a tender leave of him, 
and to ensure his reputation, bestowed on him the 
tongue which could not lie. Thomas in vain objected 
to £is inconvenient and involuntary adhesion to ve- 
racity, which would make him, as he thought, unfit 
for church or for market, for king's court or lor lady's 
bower. But aU his remonstrances were disregarded 
by the lady, and Thomaei the Rhymer, whenever the 
discourse turned on the future, gained the credit of 
a prophet whether he would or not ; for he could say 
nothing but what was sure to come to pass. It is 
plain, Uiat had Thomas been a legislator instead of 
a poety we have here the story of Numa and Egeria. 
Thomas remained several years in his own tower 
near Erceldoune, and enjoyed the fame of his pre- 
dictions, several of which are current among the 
country people to this day. At lenff^, as the pro- 
phet ^as entertaining the Earl of March in his 
dwellmg, a cry of astonishment arose in the village^ 
on the appearance of a hart apd hind,* which left 
the forest, and, contrary to their shy nature, came 
quietly onward, traversing the village towards the 
dwellmg of Thomas. The prophet instantly rose 
from the board ; and, acknowledging the prodigy as 
the summons of his fate, he accompanied the hart 

* Thii last circumstance seems imitated from a passage in tbe Lift 
of Merlin, by Jefiirey of Honmrutb. See ElUsPs Ancient Romaacef^ 
?il. L B. 73. 
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and hind into the forest, and though occasionally 
seen by individuals to whom he has chosen to show 
himself, has never again mixed familiarly wiA 
mankind. 

Thomas of Erceldoune, during his retirement, 
has been supposed, from time to time, to be levying 
forces to ta£e the field in some crisis of his country's 
fate. The story has often been told, of a daxinff 
horse-jpckey having sold a black horse to a man oi 
venerable and antique appearance, who appointed 
the remarkable hiUock upon Eildon hills, called the 
Lucken hare, as the place where, at twelve o'clock 
at night, he should receive the price. He came, 
his money was paid in ancient coin, and he was in- 
vited by his customer to view his residence. The 
trader in horses followed his guide in the deepest 
astonislmient through several long ranges of stalls, 
in each of which a horse stood motionless, whUe an 
armed warrior lay equally still at the charger's feet 
** All these^ men," said the wizard, in a whisper, 
"will awaken at the battle of Sheriffinoor." At 
the extremity of this extraordinary depdt hung a 
sword and a horn, which the prophet pointed out to 
the horse-dealer as containing the means of dis* 
solving the spell. The nian in confusion took the 
horn, and attempted to wind it. The horses instantly 
started in their stalls, stamped, and shook their bri- 
dles, the men arose and clashed their armour, and 
the mortal, terrified at the tumult he had excited, 
dropped the horn from his hand. A voice like that 
of a giant, louder even than the tumult around, pro- 
nounced these words : —• 

" W« to the coward that ever be waa bois, 
That did not draw the aword before be blew the horn I" 

A whiriwind expelled the horse-dealer from the ca« 
vem, the entrance to which he could never again 
find. A moral might be perhaps extracted from the 
legendy — ^namely, that it is best to be armed against 
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danger before bidding it defiance. But it is a circum- 
stance worth notice, that although this edition of 
the tale is limited to the year 1715, by the verymeiK 
tion of the Sheriffmoor, yet a similar story appears 
to have been current during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, which is given by Reginald Scot. The 
narrative is edifying, as peculiarly illustrative of the 
mode of marring a curious tale in telling it, which 
was one of the virtues professed by Caius when 
he hired himself to King Lear. Reginald Scot, in- 
credulous on the subject of witchcraft, ^ems to have 
given some weight to the belief of those who thought 
that the spirits of famous men do» after death, t^e 
up some particular habitations near cities, towns, 
and countries, and act as tutelaury and guardian 
spirits to the place^ which they loved while in the 
flesh. 

" But more particularly to illustrate this conjec- 
ture," says he, '* I could name a person who halli 
lately appeared thrice since his decease, at least 
some ghostly being or other that calls itself by Uie 
name of such a person, who was dead above a hun- 
dred years ago^ and was, in his lifetime, accoxmted 
as a prophet or predictor, hy the assistance of sub- 
lunary spirits ; and now, at his appearance, did also 
give strange predictions respecting famine and plenty, 
war and bloodshed, and the end of the world. By. 
the information of the person that had communi- 
cation with him, the last of his appearances was in 
the following manner. ** I had ileen," said he, "to 
sell a horse at the next market to wn» but not attaining 
my price, as I returned home, by the way I met this 
man, who began to be familiar with me, asking what 
news, and how sffsitar moved through the country ? 
I answered as I thought fit ; withal, I told him of my 
horse, whom he began to cheapen, and proceeded 
with me so far, that the price was agreed upon. So 
he turned back with me, and told me that if I would 
go along with him, I should receive my money. 
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On our way we went, I upon my horse, and he on ano- 
thermilk-white beast. After much travel, I askedhidk 
where he dwelt, and what his name was ? He told m^ 
that his dwelling was a mile off at a plac^ called Fat' 
ran, of which place I had never heard, though I knew 
all the country round about,* He also told me 
that he himself* was that person of the family of 
Learmonths,t so much spoken of as a prophet. At 
which I began to be somewhat fearful, perceiving 
we were on a road which I never had been on be- 
fore, which increased my fear andamasement more. 
Well ! on we went till he brought me mider ground, 
I knew not how, into the presence of a beautiM wo- 
man, who paid the money without a word speaking. 
He conducted me out again through a large and long 
entry, where I saw above six hundred men in ar- 
mour laid prostrate on the ground, as if asleep. At 
last I found myself in the open field, by the help of 
the mooidight, in the very place where I first met 
him, and made a shift to get home by three in the 
morning. But the money I had received was just 
double of what I esteemed it when the woman paid 
me, of which, at this instant, I have several pieces 
to show, consisting of ninepennies, thirteen-pence- 
halfpennies,^ Ac.J: 

It is a great (Hty that this horse-dealer, having 
specimens of the feiry coin, of a quality more per- 
manent than usual, had not favoured us with an ac- 
count of an impress eo valuable to medallists. It is 
not the less edifying, as we are deprived of the more 
picturesque parts of the story, to learn that Thomas's 
payment was as faithful as his prophecies. The 

* la tMi the author fs fn the same i^orance as hie nameaake Regi- 
nald, though having at least as many opportunitlea oflnrormation. 

T In popular traditioa, the aame oi Thoniaa the Rhymer was alwaya 
averred to be Learmnnth, though he neither uses it himsejf, nor la da* 
aeribed liy hia «nn othfr i han Le Rynionr. The Tiearmoaths of Dairala^ 
la Fife, claimed decent from the prophet. 

1 Discourse of Devila and Spirits appended to the Diacovery of 
UradKiaft, by Regiaald Scot, Eaq., book ilL chap. It i It. 

L2 
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.beautiful lady who bore the putse must have been 
'Undoubtedly the Fairy 'Queen, whose affectioii, 
though) like that of, his own heroine Yseult, we 
.Qannot term it altogether laudable, seems yet t6 
have borne a faithful and.finn character. 

I have dwelt at some length on the story of 
Thomas the Rhymer, as the oldest tradition of the 
kind which has reached us in detail, and as pretend- 
ing to show the fate of the first Scottish poet, whose 
existence, and its date, are established both by his- 
.tory and records ; and who, if we consider him as 
writing in the Auglo-Norman language, was cer- 
.tainly one among the earliest of its versifiers. But 
the legend is stSl more curious, from its being the 
first, and most distinguished instance, of a man 
alleged to have obtained supernatural knowledge by 
ineaiis of the fairies. 

' Whence or how this singfular community derived 
their more common popular name, we may say has 
not as yet been very clearly established. It is the 
opinion of the learned, that the Persian word Peri, 
expressing an unearthly being, of a species very 
similar, will afford the best derivation, if we 8U(^se 
it to have reached Europe through the medium of* 
the Arabians, in whose alphabet the letter P does 
not exist, so that they pronounce the word Feri in- 
stead of Peri. , Still there is something uncertain in 
this etymology. We hesitate to ascribe^ either to 
ihe Persies or the Arabians, the distinguishing 
name of an ideal commonwealth, the notion of which 
.they certainly did not contribute to us. Some are, 
therefore, tempted to suppose, that the elves may 
have obtained their most fijequent name from their 
being, par excellence^ ^.fair or comely people, a qua- 
lity wmch they affected on all occasions ; whUe the 
superstition of the Scottish .was likely (enough to 
ffive them a name which might propitiate the vanity 
for whicn they deemed the race remarkable ; just 
as, in other instances, they called the fays "mco 
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of peaee," ^ good neighbonrB," and by other titles 
of the like import. It must be owned, at the same 
time, that the words /ay and fairy may have been 
mere adoptions of the F^nchyee and^me, though 
these terms, on .the other side of the Channel, hare 
reference to a class of spirits corresponding, not to 
our fairies, but with the far different Fata, of the 
Italians. But this is a question which we willingly 
leave for the decision of better etymologists than 
ourselves. 
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* « 

TboM who dealt fn Fonnne-telKng, MyMleal Corea by Channa, and Ihe 
like, often elaimed an Intercourse with Fairy Lnnd-<Hudtiart or 
Budilcin— Pitcairn'8 Scottish Criminal Trial»->Story of Beaate Doip- 
lop and her Adviaer— Her Practice of Medicine— and of Discovery of 
Theft—Account of her Familiar, Thome Reidp-Trial of Aliaon 
Pearaon — Account of her Familiar, William Sympaon— Trial of tlie 
Lady Fowlis, and of Hector Munro, her atep-son—Extraordinary 
Speciea of Chfrnvaaed by the latter — Confeaeion of John Stewart, a 
Juggler, of hia Intarcourae with the Fairies— Trial and ConfeaalM 
of Isobel Gowdie— Use of Elf-arrow Heads— Pariah of Aberfoylo^ 
Mr. Kirlce, the Minister of Aberfoyle's work on Fairy Superstitions 
^•He ia himaelf taken to Fairyland— Dr. 6rab«ine*a Intereatlng 
Work, and his Information on Fairy Superatiliona— Story <Mf a 
Female in East Lothian carried off by the Fairiea— Another Instance 
ftoBi Pennant 

« 

To return to Thomas the Rh3rmer, with an ac- 
count of whose legend I. concluded the last letter, it 
would seem, that 3ie example which it afforded of 
obtaining the gift of prescience, and other snpei^ 
natural powers, by means of the fairy people, be- 
came the common apology of those who attempted 
to cure diseases, to teU fortunes, to revenge injuries, 
or to engage in traffic with the invisible world, for 
the purpose of satisfying their own wishes, curiosity* 
or revenge, or those of oUiers. Those who prac* 
tised the petty arts of deception in such mystio 
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cases, being naturally desirous to screen their own 
impostures, were willing to be supposed to derive 
from the fairies, or from mortals transported to fairy- 
land, the power necessary to effect the displays of 
art which they pretended to exhibit. A confession 
of direct communication and league with Satan, 
though the accused were U^o frequently compelled 
by torture to admit and avow such horrors, might, 
the poor wretches hoped, be avoided, by the avowal 
of a less disgusting intercourse with sublunary 
spirits, a race Which might be described by nega- 
tives, being neither angels, devils, nor the souls of 
deceased men; nor would it, they might flatter 
themselves, be considered as any criminal alliance^ 
that they held communion with a race not pro{>erly 
hostile to man, and willing, on certain conditions, 
to be useful and friendly to him. Such an inter- 
course was certainly far short of'Hhe witch's re- 
nouncing her salvation, delivering herself personally 
to the devil, and at once ensuring condemnation in 
this world, together with the like doom in the next. 
Accordingly, the credulous, who, in search of 
health, knowledge, greatness, or moved by any of 
the numberless causes for which men seek to look 
into futurity, were anxious to obtain superhuman 
assistance, as well as the numbers who had it in 
view to dupe such, willing clients, became, both 
cheated and cheaters, alike anxious to establish the 
possibility of a harndess process of research into 
futurity, for laudable or at least innocent objects^ 
as healing diseases, and the like ; in short, of the 
existence of white magic, as it was called, in op- 
position to that black art exclusively and directly 
derived from intercourse ivith Satan. Some endea- 
voured to predict a man's fortune in marriage, or his 
success in life, by the aspect of the stars; others 
pretended to possess spells, by which they could 
reduce and compel an elementary spirit to enter 
within a stone, a looking-glass, or some other local 
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place of abode, and confine her there by the power 
of an especial charm, conjuring her to abide and 
answer the questions of her master. Of these we 
shall afterward say something ; but the species of 
evasion now under our investigation is that of the 
fanatics or impostors, who pretended to draw in* 
fonnation from the equivocal spirits called fairies ; 
and the number of instances before us is so great as 
induces us to believe, that the pretence of commu- 
nicating with Klfland, and not with the actual de- 
mon, was the manner in which the persons accused 
of witchcraft most frequently endeavoured to excuse 
themselves, or at least to alleviate the charges 
brought against them of practising sorcery. But 
the Scottish law did not acquit those who accom- 
plished even praiseworthy actions, such as remark- 
able cures, by mysterious remedieiSi ; and the pro- 
prietor of a patent medicine, who should in those 
days have attested his having wrought such miracles 
as we see sometimes advertised, might perhaps have 
forfeited his life before he established the reputation 
of his drop, elixir,, or pill. 

Sometimes the soothsayers, who pretended to act 
on this information from sublunary spirits, soared 
to higher matters ^an the practice of physic, and 
interfered in the fate of natioiis. When James the 
First was murdered at Perth, in 1437, a Highland 
woman prophesied the course and purpose of the 
conspiracy, and had she been listened to, it might 
have b^en disconcerted. Beiog asked her source of 
knowledge, she answered, Hiuihart had told her; 
which might either be the same with Hudikin, a 
Dutch spirit somewhat similar to Friar Rush, or 
Robin Goodfellow,* or with the red-capped demon 

* '* HndMn I9 a very familiar deril, who will do nobody liart, exeept 
be receive injury ; but he cannot abide that, nor yet be mocked. He 
lalketb with men friendly, Mmetimes visibly, sometimes Invisibly, 
rhere so as many tales opon this Hudkin in some parts of Germany, a« 
Uiere did in England on Robin Goodffellow. — IHaeourse eoncernin^ 
JDmriltf annexed to The DUeovery of Witekeraft^ by Reoivals Sc0T| 
book i. chap. zxJ. 
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80 powerful in the case of Lord Soulis, and other 
wizards, to whom the Scots assigned rather more 
ferious influence. 

The most special account jnrhich I have found of 
the intercourse between fairyland and a female pro- 
fessing to have some influence in that court, com- 
bined with a strong desire to be useful to the distressed 
of both sexes, occurs in the early part of a work to 
which I have been exceedingly obliged in the present 
and other publications. * The details of the evidence, 
which consists chiefly of the unfortunate woman's 
own confession, are more full than usual, and com- 
prehend some curious particulars. To spare techni- 
cal repetitions, I must endeavour to select the princi- 
pal facts in evidence in detail so far as they bear upon 
the present subject. 

On the 8th November, 1676, Elizabeth, or Bessie 
Dunlop, spouse to Andro Jak, in Lyne, in the Barony 
of Dairy, Ayrshire, was accused of sorcery and 
witchcraft, and abuse of the people. Her answers 
to the interrogatories of the judges or prosecutors ran 
thus. It being required of her, by what art she could 
tell of lost goods, or prophesy the event of illness ? 
she replied, that of herself she had no knowledge or 
science of such matters, but that when questions 
were asked at her concerning such matters, she was 
in the habit of applying to one Thome Reid, who 
died at the battle of PiiScie (lOth September, 1547) 
as he himself affirmed, and who resolved her any 
questions which she asked at him. l^his person she 
described as a respectable, elderly-looking man, gray- 
bearded, and wearing a gray coat, wi3i Lombard 
sleeves, of thie auld fashion. A pair of gray breeches 
and white stockings gartered above the knee, h. black 
bonnet on his head^ close behind and plain before, 

* The curious collection of Trials, from the Criminal Records of Scot* 
land, now in the course of publication, by Robert Pitcairn, Esq. affords 
■o lingular a picture of the manners and habits of our aneeston, 
ffhUe yet a semibarbarQus people, that it is equally worth the alttntiott 
ikT tlie historian, the antiquary, the philosopher, and the jfOQU 
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with silken laces drawn through the line tbereof» and 
a white wand in his hand, completed uie description 
of what we may suppote a respectable-looking man 
of the province and period. Being demanded concern^ 
ing her first interview with this mysterious Thome 
Reid, she gave rather an affecting account of the dis* 
asters with which she was then afflicted, and a sense 
of which perhaps aided to conjure up the imaginary 
counsellor. She was walking between her own 
house and the yard of Mpnkcastle, driving her cows 
to the common pasture, and making heavy moan with 
herself, weeping bitterly for her cow that was dead« 
her husband and child that was sick of the land-ill 
(some contagious sickness of the time), while she 
herself was in a very infirm state, having lately home 
a child. On this occasion, she met Thome Reid for 
the first time, who saluted her courteously, which she 
returned. ^ ^ancta Maria, Bessie T' said the appari-* 
tion ; " why must thou make such dole and weeping 
for any earthly thing 1"—'* Have I not reason for 
great sorrow," said she, " since our property is going 
to destruction, my husband is on the point of deaths 
my baby will ndt liv6, and I am myself at a weak 
point ] Have I not cause to have a sore heart 1"— 
•* Bessie," answered the spirit, " thou hast displeased 
God in asking something that thou should not, and I 
counsel you to amend your fault* I tell thee, tliv 
child shall die ere thou get home ; thy two sheep shall 
'also die, but thy husband shall recover, and be as well 
and feir as ever he was." The good woman was 
sometliing comforted tp. hear that her husband was 
to be spared in such her general calamity, but^was 
rather alarmed to see her ghostly counsellor pass from 
her, and disappear through a hole in the^rden wall, 
seemingly too narrow to admit of any living person 
passing though it. Another time he met her at the 
Thorn of Dawmstamik, and showed his ultimate 
purpose, by offering her plenty of every thing if sh« 
would but deny Cluistendom, and the faith she took 
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at the font-stone. She answered, that rather than do 
.hat she would be torn at horses' heels, but that she 
would be conformable to his advice in less matters. 
He parted with her in some displeasure. Shortly 
afterward he appeared in her own house, about noon, 
wluch was at the time occupied by her husband and 
three tailors. But neither Andro Jak nor the three 
tailors were sensible of the presence of the phantom 
warrior who was slain at Pinkie ; ■ so that without at- 
tracting their observation, he led out the goodwife to 
the end of the house near the kiln. Here he showed 
her a company of eight women and four men. The 
women were busked in their plaids, and very seemly. 
The strangers saluted her, and said; "Welcome, 
Bessie; wilt thou go with usl" But Bessie was 
silent, as Thome Reid had previously recommended. 
After this she saw their lips move, but did not under- 
stand what they said ; and in a short time they re- 
moved from thence with a hideous ugly howling 
sound, like that of a huriicane. Thome Reid then 
acquainted her that these were the good wights (fai- 
ries) dwelling in the court of Elfland, who came to 
invite her to go thither with them. Beissie answered, 
that before she went tnat road, it would require some 
consideration. Thome answered^ " Seest thou not 
me both meat worth, clothes worth, and well enough 
in person?" and engage she should be easier than 
ever she was. But, she tepUed, she dwelt with her 
husband and children, and would not leave them; to 
which Thome Reid replied, in very iU-humour, that 
if such were her Bentiments, shef would get little 
good of him. 

Although they thus diasgreed on the principal object 
of Thome Reid'^ visits, Bessie Diinlop affirmed he 
continued to come to her frequently, and assist her 
with his counsel ; and that if any one consulted her 
about the ailments of human bemgs or of cattle, or 
the recove^ of things lost or stolen, she was, by the 
advice of Thome Reid, always able to answer the 
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querists. She wasalso taught by her (literally ghostly) 
adviser^how to watch the operation of the ointments 
he gave her, and to presage from them the recovery or 
death of the patient. She said that Thome gave her 
herbs with his own hand, with which she cured John 
JacVs bairn and Wilson's of the Townhead. She 
also was helpful to a waiting-woman of the young 
Lady Stanlie, daughter of the Lady Johnstone, whose 
disease, according to the opmion of the infallible 
Thome Reid, was ** a cauld blood that came about 
her heart,'' and freq^uently caused her to swoon away. 
For this Thome mixed a remedy as generous as the 
Balm of Gilead itself. It was composed of the most 
potent ale, concocted with spioes and a little white 
sugar, to be drunk every morning before taking food. 
For these prescriptions Bessie Duhlop's fee was a 
peck of meal and some cheese. The young woman 
recovered. But the poor old Lady Kilbowie could 
get no help for her leg, which had been crooked for 
years; for Thome Reid ^aid the marrow of the limb 
was perished and the blood benumbed, so that she 
would never recover, and if she sought fieuther assists 
ance, it would be the worse for her. These opinions 
indicate common sense and prudence at least, whether 
we consider them as originating with the uniquMle 
Thome Reid, or virith the culprit whom he patronised. 
The judgments given in the case of stolen goods 
were also well chosen; for though they seldom led 
to recovering the property, they generally alleged 
such satisfactory reasons for its not being found, as 
effeetually to cover the credit of the prophetess. Thus 
Hugh- Scott's cloak could not be returned, because 
the thieves had gained time ,to make it into a kirtle. 
James Jamieson and James Baird would, by hei advice, 
have recovered their plough4roiis which had been 
stolen, had it not been the will of fate that William 
Dougal, sheriff's officer, one of the parties searching 
for them, should accept a bribe of three pounds not 
to find them. In short, although she lost a lace which 

M 
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Thome Reid gave her out of his own hand, whidii 
tied round women in childbirth, had the power of 
helping their delivery, Bessie Dunlop's profession of 
a wise woman seems to have flourished indifferently 
well till it drew the evil eye of the law upon her. 

Mojre minutely pressed, upon the subject of her 
familiar, she said she had never known him while 
among the living, but was aware that the person so 
calling himself was one who had, in his lifetime^ ac* 
tually been known in middle earth as ' Thome Reid, 
officer to the Laird of Blair, and who died at Pinkie* 
Of this she was made certain, because he sent her on 
errands to his son, who had succeeded in his office, 
and to others, his relatives^ whom he named, and 
commanded them to amend certain trespasses which 
he had done while alive, famishing her with sure 
tokens by which they should know that it was he 
who had sent her. One of these ertands was some- 
what remarkable. She was to remind a neighbour 
of some particular wluch she Was to recall to his 
memory by the token, that Thome Reid and he had 
set out together to go to the battle which took place 
oh the Black Saturday; that 'the person to whom the 
message was sent, was inclined rather to move in a 
different direction, but that Thome Reid heartened 
him to pursue his joumey^and brought him to the 
Kirk of Dairy, where he bought a parcel of figs, and 
made a present of them to his companion, tying them 
in his handkerchief; after which they kept company 
till they came to the field upon the. fatal BlacK 
Saturday, as the battle- of Pinkie was long called. 

Of Thome's other habits^ she said that he always 
behaved with the strictest propriety, only that he 
pressed her to go to Elfland with him, and took hold 
of her apron as if to pull her along. Again, she Said 
she had seen him in public places, both in the church* 
yard at Dairy, and on the street of Edinburgh, where 
he walked about among other people, and handled 
goods that were exposed to sale^ without attracting 
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any notice. She herself did not then speak to him ; 
for it was his command that, upon such occasions, 
she should never address him, unless he spoke first 
to her. In his theological opinions, Mr. Reid apt 
peared to lean to the Church of Rome, which, indeed, 
was most indulgent to the fairy folk. He said that 
the new law, i. e. the Reformation, was not good, and 
that the old faith should return again, but not exactly 
as it had been before. Being questioned why this 
visionary sage attached himself to her more than 
to others, the accused person replied, that when she 
was confined in childbirth of one of her boys, a stout 
woman came into her hut, and sat down on a bench 
by her bed, like a mere earthly gossip ; that she de* 
manded a drink, and was accommodated accordingly; 
and thereafter told the invalid that the child should 
die, but that her husband, who was then ailing, should 
recover. This visit seems to have been previous to 
her meeting Thome Reid near Monkcastle garden, 
for that worthy explained to her that her stout 
visitant was Queen of Fairies, and that he had since 
attended her by the express command of that lady, 
his queen and mistress. This reminds us of the ex- 
treme doting attachment which th^ Queen of the 
Fairies is represented to have taken for Dapper, in 
the Alchymist. Thome Reid attended her, it would 
seem, on being summoned thrice, and appeared to 
her very often within four years. He often requested 
her to go with him on his return to fairyland, and 
when she refused, he shook his head, and said she 
would repent it. - 

If the delicacy of the reader's imagination be a 
little hurt at imagining the elegant Titania in the 
disguise of a stoui woman, a heavy burden for a 
clumsy bench, drinking ^hat Christopher Sly would 
have called very sufilcient small-beer with a peasant's 
vrife, the following description of the fairy host may 
come more near the idea he has formed of that invi- 
sible company. Bessie Dunlop declared, that as she 
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went to tether her nag by tiie dde of Restalrig Loch 
(Lochendy near the eastern port of Edinborgfa), she 
heard a tremendous sound of a body of riders rush- 
tag past her, with such a noise as if heaven and earth 
woidd come together. That the sound swept past 
her, and seemed to rush into the lake with a hideous 
rumbling noise. All this while she saw nothing; 
but Tliome Reid showed her that the noise was oc* 
casioned by the wights, who were performing one 
of their cavalcades upon earth. 

The intervention of Thome Reid, as a partner ia 
her trade of petty sorcery, did not avail poor Besoe 
Bunlop, although his affection to her was apparentlT 
entirely Platonic, — the greatest Oarailiaiity on whicA 
he ventured was taking hold of her gown as he 
pressed her to go with Mm to Eifland. Neith^ did 
it avail her, that the petty sorcery which she practised 
was directed to venial or even beneficial purposes. 
The sad words on the maigin of the recoid, ** Con«> 
vict and burned,*' suffieienUy express the tragic coa«> 
elusion of a curious tale. - 

Alison Pearson, in Byrehill^ was, 38th May, 1588, 
tried for invocation of the spirits of ihe Devil, spe*- 
cially in the vision of one Mr. William Sympson^ 
her cousin, and her mother's brother's son, who, she 
affirmed, was a great scholar and doctor of medicine^ 
dealing with charms, and abusing the ignorant peo> 
pie. Against this poor woman, her own confession^ 
as in the case of Bessie Dunlop, was the prmcq)al 
evidence. 

As Bessie Dunlop had Thome Reid, Alison Pears(»i 
had also a familiar in the court of Elfland. This 
was her relative William Sympson aforesaid, bom 
in Stirling, whose father was king's smith in that 
town. William had been taken away, she said, by 
a man of Egypt (a Gipsy), who carried him to Egypt 
along with him. That he remained there twelve 
years, and that his father died in the mean time, for 
opening a priest's book, and looking upon it. ^* 
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declared that she had renewed her^eqaaintance with 
her kinsman^ so soon as he returned. She farther 
confessed, that one day, as she passed through 
Grange Muir, she lay down, in a fit of sickness, and 
thzt a green man came to her, and S2(id, if she would 
be faithful, he mig^t do her good. In reply, she 
charged him, in the name of God, and by the law he 
lived upon, if he came for her souFs good, to tell his 
errand. On this the green man departed. But he 
afterward appeared to her, with many men and 
women with him; and, against her wUl, she was 
obliged to pass with them farther than she could telly 
with piping, mirth, and good cheer ; also that she ac* 
eompanied them into Lothian, where she saw 
puncheons of wine, with tasses, or drinking cups* 
She declared, that wh^n she told of these things, she 
was sorely tormented, and received a blow that took 
away the power of her left side, and left on it an 
ugly mark, which had no feeling. She also con- 
fessed that she had seen, beforp sunrise, the Good 
Neighbaurs make their salves with pans and fires. 
Sometimes, she said, they came in such fearful 
forms as frightened her very much. At other times 
they spoke her .fair, and promised her that she should 
never want, if faithful ; but if she told of them and 
their doings, they threatened to maTt3nr her. She 
also boasted of her favour with the Queen of Elfland^ 
aiid the good friends she ^had at that court, notwith- 
standing that she was sometimes in disgrace* there, 
and had not seen the queen for seven years. She 
said, William Sympson is with the fairies, and that 
be lets her know when they arc coming ; and that he 
taught her what remedies to use, and* how to apply 
them. She declared that when a whirlwind blew, 
the fairies were commonly there, and that het cousin 
Sympson confessed that every year the tithe of them 
were taken away to Hell. The celebrated Patrick 
Adamson, an excellent divine, and accomplished 
scholar, created by James VI. Archbishop of St* 

Al 9 
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Andrews, swallowed the prescriptions of this poor 
hypochondriac, with good faith and will, eating a 
stewed fowl, and drinking out at two draughts a 
quart of claret, medicated with the drugs she recom* 
mended. According to the belief of the time, this 
Alison Pearson transferred the iHshop's indisposition 
from himself to a white palfrey, which died in con- 
sequence. There is « very severe libel on him fot 
this and other things unbecoming his order, with 
which he was charged, and froq[i which we learn that 
Letiiington and Buccleilch were seen by dame Pear* 
son in the Fairyland.* This poor woman^s kinsman, 
Sympson, did not give better ^dter to her than 
I'nome Reid had done to her predecessor. The 
margin of the court book again bears the melancholy 
and brief record, *' Omvtcta et ttmibusiaJ** 

The two poor women last mentioned are the more 
to be pitied!, as, whether enthudasts or impostoia, 
they practised their supposed art exclusively for the 
advantage of mankind. The following extraordinaiy 
detail involves persons of far higher quality, and who 
sought to familiars for more baneful purposes. 

Katharine Munro, LadV Fowlis, by birui Katharine 
Ross of Balnagowan, of nigh rank^ both by her own 
family, and that of her husbind^ who was the fifteenth 
Baron of Fowlis, and chief of the warlike clan of 
Munro, had a step-mother's quarrel with Robert 
Munro, eldest son of her husband, which she grati- 
fied by forming a scheme for compassing his death 
oy unlawful arts. Her proposed advantage in thia 
was, tha^t the widow of Robert, when he was thus 
removed, should -many with her brother George 
Ross of Balnagowan; and for this purpose, her sla- 
ter-in-law, the present Lady Balnagowan, was also 
to be removed. Lady Fowhs, if the endictmenthad 
a syllable of truth, carried on her practices with the 
least possible disguise. She assembled persons of 

* See Scottifili Poemi, editeil by John 6. Dalzell, p. 3S1 
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Ihe lowest order, stamped with an infamous celebrity 
as witches ; and besides making pictm^s or modeu 
in clay, by whichthey hoped to bewitch Robert Munro 
and Lady Balnagowan, they brewed, upon one occa- 
sion, poison so strong, that a page tasting of it im- 
mediately took sickness. Another esothem jar 
(Scottice, pig,) of the same deleterious liquor was 
prepared by the Lady Fowlis, and sent with her own 
nurse, for the purpose of administering it to Robert 
Munro. The messenger having stumbled in the 
dark, broke the jar, and a rank grass grew on the spot 
where it fell, which sheep and cattle abhorred to 
touch; but the nurse, having less sense than the 
brute beasts, and tasting of the liquor which had 
been spilled, presently died. What is more to our 
present purpose. Lady Fowlis made use of the ar- 
tillery of Elfland, in order to destroy her step-son and 
sister-in-law. Laskie Loncart, one of the assistant 
liags, produced two of what the common people c^tll 
elf-arrow-heads, being, in fact, the points of flint used 
fof arming the ends of arrow shafts in the most an- 
cient times, but accounted by the supenftitious the 
weapons by which thefairies were wont to destroy 
both man and beast. The pictures of the intended 
victims were then set up at the north end of the apart- 
ment, and Christian Ross Malcolmson, an assistant 
hag, shot two shafts at the image of Lady Balnago- 
wan, and three against the picture of Robert Munlro, 
by which shots they were broken, and Lady Fowlis 
commanded new figures to be modelled. Many 
similar acts of witchcraft, and of preparing poisons, 
were alleged against Lady Fowlis. 

Her son-in-law. Hector Munro, one of his step- 
mothei's prosecutors, was, for reasons of his own, 
active in a similar conspiracy against the life of his 
own brother. The rites that he practised were of 
tin uncouth, barbarous, and unusual nature. Hector 
beinfif. taken ill, consiilt^d on his case some of the 
Witches or soothsayers, to whom this family appears 
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to have been partial* The answer was unanimous 
that he must die unless the principal man of hia 
blood should suffer death in his stead. It was agreed 
that the vicarious substitute for Hector must mean 
George M unro, brother to him by the half-blood (the 
son of the Catharine, Lady Fowlis, before conune^ 
morated). Hector sent at least seven messengers 
for this young man, refusing to receive any of his 
other friends, till he saw the substitute whom he des* 
tined to take his place in the grave. When George 
at length^sQrrived, Hector, by advice of a notorious 
witch,* called Marion Maclngarach, and of his own 
foster mother, Christian NeU Dalyell, received him 
with peculiar coldness and restraint. He did no^ 
speak for the space of an hour, till his brother broke 
silence, and asked *' How he did 1" • Hector replied, 
** That he was the better George had come to visit 
him,^ and relapsed into silence, which seemed sin- 
gular when compared with the anxiety he had dis- 
played to see his brother; but it was, it seems, a 
necessary .part of the spell. After midnight, the 
sorceress Marion Maclngarach, the chief priestess, 
or Nicneven, of the company, went forth with her 
accomplices, carrying spades with them. They then 
proceeded to 'dig a grave, not fajr from the sea^de, 
upon a piece of land, which formed the boundaiy 
between two proprietors. • The grave was made as 
nearly as possible to the size of their patient Hector 
Munro, the earth dug out of the grave being laid 
aside for the time. After ascertaining that the ppe- 
ation of the charm on Georse Munro, the destined 
victim, should be suspended lor a time, to avoid sus- 
picHon, the conspirators proceeded to work their spell 
m a singular, impressive, and, I believe, unique man- 
ner. Tde time being January, 1588, the patient, 
Hector Munro, was borne for^ in a pair of blankets, 
accompanied by all who were intrusted with the 
secret, who were warned to be strictly silent, tiU the 
c;hief sorceress should have received h^r informatioD 
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from the angel whom they served. Hector Mmiro 
was carried to his grave, and laid therein, the earth 
being filled in on him, and the grave secured with 
stakes, as at a real funeral. Marion Maclngarach, 
the Hecate of the night, then sat down by the grave* 
while Christian Neil Dalyell, the foster mother, ran 
the breadth of about nine ridges distant, leading a 
boy in her hand, and, coming again to ^e grave 
where Hector Munro was interred alive, demanded 
of the witch which victim she would choose, who 
replied, that she chose Hector to live, and George 
to die- in his stead. This form of incantation was 
tiirice repeated ere Mr. Hector was removed from his 
chilling bed in a January grave, and carried home, afi 
remaining mute as before. The consequence of a 
pff0ee8s> which seems ill-adapted to produce the 
lormer effect, was, that Hector Munro recovered, and, 
after the intervention of twelve months, Greorge 
Munro, his brother^ died^ Hector took the princij^ 
Witch into high favour, made her keeper of ms sheep, 
and evaded, it is said, to present her to trial, when 
charged at Aberdeen to produce her. Though one 
or two inferior persons suffered death on account of 

£te sorceries practised in the house of Fowlis, the 
ady Katharine, and her step-son Hector, had both 
the unusual good fortune to be found not guilty. Mr. 
Piicairn remarks, that the juries being composed of 
subordinate persons, not suitable to tne rank or 
family of the person tried, has all the appearance of 
having been packed, on purpose for acquittal. It 
might also, in some interval of good sense, creep into 
the heads of Hector Munro's assize, that the enchant- 
ment being performed in January, 1588, ^nd Uie de* 
ceased being only taken ill of his fatal disease in 
April, 1590, the distance between the events might 
seem too great to admit the former being regarded as 
the cause of the latter.* 

* PitcairD*! Trials, vol. i. p. 191. SOI 
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Another instance of the skill of a sorcerer being 
traced to the instructions of the elve^, is found in the 
confession of John Stewart, called a vagabond, but 
professing skill in palmestrie and jngglerie, and 
accused of having assisted Margaret Barclay or Deioi 
to sink or cast away a vessel belonging to her own 
good-brother. It being demanded of him by what 
means he professed himself to have knowledge of 
things to come, the said John confessed, that, the 
space of twenty-six years ago, he being travelling 
on All-Hallow-even night, between the towns of 
Monysoif (so spelled) and Clary, iii Galway, he met 
with the King of the Fairies and his company, and 
that the King of the Fairies gave him a stroke with 
a white rod over the forehead, which took from him 
the power of speech, and tlie use of 'one eye, which 
he wanted for the space of three years* He declared, 
that the use of speech and eyesight was restored to 
him by the King of Fairies and his company, on an 
Hallow-e'en night, at the town of Dublin, in Ireland, 
and that since that time, he had joined tiiese people 
every Saturday at seven o'clock, and remained with 
them all the night ; also, that they met every Hallow- 
tide, sometimes on Lanark HiU (Tintock, perhaps), 
sometimes on Kilmaur*s Hill, and that ne was then 
taught by them. He pointed out the spot of his 
forehead, on which, he said, the King of the Fairies 
struck him with a white rod, whereupon, the prisoner 
being blindfolded, they pricked the spot with a large 
pin, whereof he expressed no sense or feeling. He 
made the usual declaration, that he had seen many 
persons at the Court of Fairy, whose names he 
rehearsed particularly, and declared that all such 
persons as are taken away by sudden death go with 
the King of Elfland. With this man's evidence we 
have at present no more to do, though we may revert 
to the execrable proceedings which then took place 
against this miserable juggler and the poor women 
who were accused of the same crime. At present it is 
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l)ttDted ds another iilstaii(5e of a fbrtime4eller teferrbig 
to Eiiland as the source of his knowledge. 

At Atddearne, a parish and burgh of Barony, in the 
county of Nalme, the 'epidemic terror of witches 
seems to hare gone Very far* The confession of a 
woman called Isobel Gowdie^ of date April, 166S» 
implicates, as usual^ the Court of !^airy, and blends 
the operations of witchcraft With the facilities afford- 
ed by the fairies. These need be the less insisted 
upoil in this place^ as the arch fiends and not the elves^ 
had the immediate agency in the abominations which 
she narrates. Yet she had been, she ssdd^ in the 
Dounie Hills, and got meat there ttom the Queen of 
Fairies, more than she could eat. She added, that 
the queen is bravely clothed in white hnen, and in 
white and browQ cloth,— ^that the King of Fairy is a 
brave man; and there were elf-bulls roarins^ and 
skoUling at the entrance of their palace, which fright- 
ened her muchk On another occasion this frank 
penitent confesses her plresence at a rendezvous of 
witches, Lammas 1659, where, after they had ramified 
through the country in different shapes, of t^cta^ 
hares, and the like, eating, drinking, and wasting the 
goods of their neighbours, into whose, houses they 
could penetrate, they at length came to the Dounie 
Hills, where the mountain opened to receive them, 
and they entei'ed a fair big room, as bright as day* 
At the entra^ice ramped and roared the large fairy 
bulls, which always alarmed Isobel Gowdie. These 
animals are probably the water bulls, famous both in 
Scottish and Irish tradition, which aire not supposed 
to be themselves altogether canny, or safe to have 
concern with. In their caverns the fairies manufac- 
tured these elf*arrow-headsj with which the witches 
and they wrought so much evil. The elves and the 
arch*fiend laboured jointly at this task, the former 
forming and sharpening the dart from the rough iUnt, 
and the latter perfecting and finishing, or, as it is 
called) cUghiitiff it. Then came the sport of the 
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meeting. The witches bestrode either com straws, 
bean stalks, or rashes, and callii^ ''Hoiise aqd 
Hattock, in the Devil's name!'' which is the elfin 
signal for mounting, tiiey flew wherever they listed. 
If the little whiilwind which accompanies their 
tiansportation passed any mortal, who neglected to 
bless himself, all such fell under the witches' power 
and they acuiuired the rig^t of shooting at him. The 
penitent prisoner gives the names of many whom 
she and her sisters had so slain, the death for which 
she was most sorry being that of William Brown, in 
the Milntown of Mains. A shaft was also aimed at 
the Reverend Harrie Foibes, a minister who was 
present at the examination of Isobel, the confessing 

garty. The arrow fell short, and the witch would 
ave taken aim again, but her master forbade her, 
saying, the reverend gentleman's life was not subject 
to their power. To this strange and very particular 
confession we shall have occasion to recur, when 
witchcraft is the more immediate subject. .What is 
above narrated marks the manner in which this 
belief in that crime .was Uended with the fairy su- 
perstition. 

To proceed to more modem instances of persons 
supposed to have faUen under the power of the fairy 
race, we must not forget the Rev. Robert Kiike, 
minister of the Grospel, the first translator of the 
Psalms into Gaelic verse. He was, in the end of 
the seventeenth century, successively minister of the 
Highland parishes of Balquidder and Aberfoyle, 
lying in the most romantic district of Perthshire, and 
within the Highland line. These beautiful and wild 
regions, comprehending so many lakes, rocks, seques- 
tered valleys, and dim copsewoods, are not even yet 
quite abandoned by tiie fairies, who have resolutely 
maintained secure footing in a region so well suited 
for their residence. Indeed, so much was this the 
ease formerly, that Mr. Kirke, while in his latter 
charge of Aberfoyle, found materials for collecting 
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and compiling his Essay on the ^ Snbterranean and 
for the mo6t part Invisible People, heretofore going 
inider the name of Elves, Fawnes, and Fairies, or 
the like."* In this discourse, the author, •' with un- 
doubtingmind,^ describes the fairy race as a sort of 
astral spirits, of a kind between humanity and angeJs 
— says that they have children, nurses, marriages, 
deaths, and burials, like mortals in appearance ; that, 
in some respect, they represent mortal men, and 
that individual apparitions, or double*men, are found 
among them, corresponding with mortals existing 
on earth. Mr. Kirke accuses them of stealing the 
milk from the cows, and of canying away what is 
more material, the women in pregnancy, and new- 
bom children from their nurses. The remedy is 
easy in both cases. The milk cannot be stolen, if 
the mouth of the calf, before he is permitted to suck, 
-be rubbed with a certain balsam, very easily come 
by ; and the woman in travail is safe, if a piece of 
cold iron is put into the bed. Mr. Kirke accounts 
for this, by informing us, that the great northern 
inines of iron, lying adjacent to the place of eternal 
punishment, have a savour pdious to these ** fascinat- 
ing creatures." ' They have, says the reverend 
author, what one would not expect, many light, toyish 
books (novels and plays, doubtless), others on Rosy- 
crucian subjects, and of an abstruse mystical clia- 
racter ; but they have no Bibles, or works of devotion. 
The essayist fails not to mention the elf-anow-heads, 
which have something of the subtlety of thunder- 
bolts, and can mortalty wound ihe vital parts, with- 
out breaking the skin.. These wounds, he says, he 
has himself observed in beasts, and felt the fatal 
lacerations which he could not see. 

* The title continues,^" Among the Low Country Scots, as tbiey an 
described by those who have the second sight, and now, to occasion 
Ikrther inqairy, collected and compared by a circuniBpect inquirer 
residing among the Scottish-Irish (t. e. the Gael, or Highlanders) In 
Scotland/' It was printed with the author's name in 1091, andie 
printed, Edinbai]gb, 1815, for Longman and Co. 

N 
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It was by no meand to be snpposed that the elveik 
BO jealous and irritable a race as to be incensed 
against those who spoke of them under their proper 
nameS) should be less than mortally offended at the 
temerity of the reverend authorr who had pned so 
deeply into their mysterieSifdr the purpose of giving 
them to the public. Although^ therefore, the learned 
divine's monument, With his name duly inscribed, is 
to be seen at the east end of the churchyard at Abef-> 
foyle, yet those acquainted with his real histo^ do 
not believe that he enjoys the natural repose of the 
tomb. His successor, the Rev^ Dr. Grahame, has 
informed us of the general belief, that as Mr^ Kirke 
was walking one evening in his night*gown upon a 
Duip-shi, or fairy mount) in the vicinity of the manse 
or parsonage, behold ! he sunk down m what seemed 
to be a fit of apoplexy, which the unenlightened took 
for death, while the more understanding knew it to 
be a swoon produced by the supernatural influence 
of the people whose ptecincts he had violated* Aftei 
the ceremony of a seeming funeral, the form of the 
Rev. Robert Kirke appeared to a relation, and com- 
manded him to go to Grahame of Duchray, ancestor 
of the present General Grahame Stirling. ^ Say to 
Duchray, who is my cousin as well as your own, that 
I am not dead, but a captive in Fairy Land) and only 
one chance remains for my liberation. When the 
posthumous child, of if^hich my wife has been deli- 
vered since my disappearance,, shall be brought to 
baptism, I will appear in the ioom,when>if Duchray 
shall throw over my head the knife or dirk which he 
holds in his hand, I may be restored to society ; but if 
this opportunity is neglected, I am lost for ever." 
Duchray was apprised of what was to be done. The 
ceremony took place, and the apparition of Mr. Kirke 
was visibly seen while they were seated at table ; but 
Grahame of Duchray, in his astonishment, failed to 
perform the ceremony enjoined, and it is to be feared 
that Mr. Kirke stiU *' drees his weird in fairy- 
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land," the Elfin state declaring to him, as the 
Ocean to poor Falconer, who perished at sea, 
after having written his popular poem of the Ship- 
wreck, — ' 

** Tboo bait firoelalined our power—ka ttaoa oar pny V* 

Upon this subject the reader may consult a rery 
entertaining little volume, called ** Sketches of Perth- 
shire,"* by the Rev. Dr. Grahame of Aberfoyle. 
The terrible visitation of fairy vengeance which has 
lighted upon Mr. Kitke has not intimidated his suc- 
cessor, an excellent man, and good antiquary, from 
affording us some curious information on fainr super- 
stition. He tells us that these capricious elves are 
chiefly dangerous on a Friday, when, as the day of 
the Crucifixion, evil spirits Imve most power, and 
mentions their displeasure at any one who assumes 
their accustomed livery, of gteen, a colour fatal to 
several families in Scotland, to the whole race of the 
eallant Grahames in particular; insomuch, that we 
nave heard that in battle a Grahame is generally shot 
through the green check of his plaid ; moreover, that 
a veteran sportsman of the name, having come by a 
bad fall, he thought it sufficient to account for it, that 
he had a piece of' green whip-cord to complete the 
lash of his hunting-whip. I remember, also, that 
my late amiable friend, James Grahame, author of 
** The Sabbath," would not break through this ancient 
prejudice of his clan, but had his library table 
covered with blue or Uack cloth, rather than use 
the fated colour commonly employed on such oc- 
casions. 

To return from the Perthshire feiries, I may quote 
a story of a nature somewhat similar to that of Mas 
Robert Kirke. The life of the excellent person who 
lold it was, for the benefit of her friends and the pooi^ 

» Edlnbuifh, 1819. 
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protracted to an unusual duration; so I eonceive that 
this adventure, which took place in her childhood, 
might happen before the middle of the last century. 
She was residing with some relations, near the small 
seaport town of "North Berwick, when the place and 
its vicinity were alarmed by the following story: — 

An industrious man, a weaver, in the little town, 
was married to a beautiful woman, who, after bearing 
two or three children, was so unfortunate as to die 
during the birth of a fourth child. The infant was 
saved, but the ipother had expired in convulsions; and 
as she was much disfigured after death, it became an 
opinion amoo^ her gossips, that, from some neglect 
ei those who ought to have watched the sick woman, 
she must have l^en carried off by the elv^s, and tKis 
ghastly corpse ^substituted in the place of the body. 
The widower paid little attention to these rumour& 
and, after bitterly lamenting his wife for a year df 
mourning, began to think on the prudence of form* 
ing a new marriage, which, to a poor artisan with so 
Toung a family, and without the assistance of a 
housewife, was almost a matter of necessity. He 
readily found a neighbour with whose good looks he 
was satisfied, while her character for temper seemed 
to warrant her good usage of his children. He pn>- 
posed hinuM^f and was accepted, and carried the 
names of the parties to the clerg3rman (called, I be- 
lieve Mr. Matthew Reid)-for the due proclamation of 
bans. As the man had really loved his late partner, 
it is likdiy that this proposed decisive alteration of 
his condition brought back many reflections concern- 
ing the period of their union, and with these recalled 
the extraordinary rumours which were suQoat at the 
lime of her decease, so th^ the whole forced upon 
him the following lively dream. As he lay in his bed, 
awake as he thought, he beheld, at the ghostly hour 
of midnight, the figure of a female dressed in white, 
who entered his hut, stood by the side of his bed, anil 
appeared to him the very likeness of his late wife. 
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He conjured her to speak, and with astonishment 
heard her say, like the minister of Aberfoyle, that 
she was not dead, but the unwilling captive of the 
Good Neighbours. Like Mr. Kirke, too, she told 
him, that if all the love which he once had for 
her was not entirely gone, an ropportunity still 
remained of recovering her, or winning her bade, 
as it was usually termed, from the comfortless 
realms of Eliland. She charged him, on a certain 
day of the ensuing week, that he should convene 
the most respectable housekeepers in the town, with 
the clergyman at their head, and should disinter 
the coffin in which she was supposed to have been 
buried. ** The clergyman is to recite certain pray- 
ers, upon which,** said the apparition, "^ I will start 
from the coffin, and fly with great speed round the 
church, and you must have the fleetest runner of 
the parish (naming a man famed for swiftness) to 

Eursue me, and such a one, the smith, renowned for 
is strength, to hold me fast, after I am overtaken ; 
laud in that case I shall, by the prayers of the church, 
and the eflbrts of my loving husband and neighbours, 
again recover my station in human society." In 
the morning, the poor widower was distressed with 
the recollection of his dream, but ashamed and puz- 
ided, took no measures in consequence. A second 
night, as is not very surprising, the visitation was 
again repeated. On. the third night she appeared 
with a sorrowful and displeased countenance, up* 
braided him with want of love and affection, and 
conjured him, for the last time, to attend to her in- 
Btructions, which, if he now neglected, she would 
never have power to visit earth or communicate with 
him again. In order, to convince him there was no 
delusion, he ^ saw in his dream" that she took up 
the nursling at whose birth she had died, and gave 
it suck ; she spilled also a drop or two of her milk 
on the poor man's bed-clothes, as if to assure him 
of the reality of the vision. 

N3 
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The next morning the terrified widower carried • 
statement of his perplexity to Mr. Matthew Re id, the 
clergyman. This reverend persoa, besides being an 
exceUent divine in other respects, was at the samo 
time a man of sagacity, who understood the human 
passions. He cUd not attempt to combat the reality 
of the vision which had thrown his parishioner into 
this tribulation, but he contended it could be only an 
illusion of the devil. He explained to the widower^ 
that no created being could have the right or power 
to imprison or detain the soul of a Cfiistian^— con- 
jured him not to believe that his wife was otherwise 
disposed of than according to God's pleasure — as- 
sured him that Protestant doctrine utterly denies tlMi 
existence of any middle state in the world to come 
— ^and explained to him that he, as a clerg3rman of 
the Church of Scotland, neither could nor dared au- 
thorize op&mLg graves, or using the intervention of 
prayer to sanction rites of a suspicious character. 
The .poor man, confounded and perplexed by vari- 
ous feelings, 2^ed his pastor what he should do. 
" I will give you my best advice,'' said the clergy- 
man. *' Get your new bride's consent to be married 
to-morrow, or to-day, if you can ; I will take it on 
me to dispense with the rest of the bans, or proclaim 
them three times in one day. You will have a new 
wife, and if you think of the former, it will be only 
as of one from whom death has separated you, and 
for whom you ma^ have thoug:hts of affection and 
sorrow, but as a saint in Heaven, and not as a pri- 
soner in Elflcmd." I'he adviqe was taken, and the 
perplexed widower had no move visitations from his 
former spouse. 

An instance, perhaps the latest which has been 
made public, of communication with the Restless. 
People--(a more proper epithet tlmn that of Daoiru, 
Shi, or Men of Peace, as they are called in Gaelic) 
—came under Pennant's notice, so late as during 
that observant traveller's tour in 1769. Being per* 
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hftps the latest news from tbe inTisible oommon- 
health, we give the tomist's own words. 

** A poor visionary who had been working in bis 
cabbage garden (in Breadalbane), imagined that he 
was raised suddenly up into the air, and conveyed 
over a ws^ into an adjaeent coni-field ; that he found 
himself surrounded by a crowd of men and womeii« 
many of whom he knew to have been dead for some 
yean, and who appeared to him skimming over the 
tops of the unbending com, and mingling together 
like bees going to hive ; that they spoke an unbiown 
language, and with a h(^ow sound ; that they very 
roughly pushed him to and fro, but on his uttering 
the name of God, all vanished but a female spiite, 
who, seizing him by thie shoulder, obliged him to pro* 
mise an assignation, at that very hour that day seveft- 
night; that he then found h^t hair was all tied in 
double knots (well known bv the name of elf-locks), 
and that he had almost lost his speech ; that be kept 
his word with the spectre, whom he soon saw float- 
ing through the air towards him ; that he spoke to 
her, but she told him she was at that time in too 
much haste to attend to him, but bid him go away 
and no harm should befaU him, and so the affair 
rested when I left the country. But it is incredible 
the mischief of these <tgri tomnia did in the neigh- 
bourhood. IThe friends and neighbours of the de- 
ceased, whom the old dreamer had named, were in 
the utmost anxiety at finding them in such bad com- 
pany in the other world ; the almost extinct belief 
of the old idle tales began to gain ground, and the 
good minister will have many aweary discourse and 
exhortation before he can eradicate the absurd ideas 
this idle story has revived."* 

It is scarcely necessar^r to add, that this compara- 
tively recent tale is just the counterpart uf the story 
of Bessie Dunlop, Alison Pearson, and %j( the Irish 

;*• Tour in Scotlaii^, toL i p. l«d 
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bntler, who was so nearbr carried off, aU of whom 
found in Elfland some uiend formerly of middle 
earth, who attached themselves to the child of hu- 
manity, and who endeavoured to protect a fellow- 
mortal against their less philanthropic eompanions. 
These instances ma^r tend to show how the faiiy 
superstition, which, in its general sense of worship- 
ping the Dii CampesireSf was much the older of die 
two, came to bear upon, and have connexion with, 
that horrid belief in witchcraft, which cost* so many 
innocent persons, and crazy impostors, their lives* 
for the supposed commission of impossible crimes. 
In the next chapter, I propose to trace how the gene- 
ral disbelief in the fairer creed began to take place* 
and gradually brought into dilscredit the supposed 
fears of witchcraft,'which ajfbrded pretext for sucb 
cruel practical consequences. 
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tumediate Efl^etof GhriBOanky on Articles of Poputar-SupentltioB^ 
Chaucer** Acooant of tlia Roman Catbcriic Pnesta baniehiBg the 
Fairies— Bishop Corbett imputen the same Eflfect to the Reformatioa 
—His Verses on that Subject— His Iter Septentriouale— Robin Good- 
feUow, and other Superstitions mentioned by Regfnald Sc6C— Cha-^ 
racter of the English Fairies— The Tradition had become obsdele in 
that Author's Time— That of Witches remained in Vigour— Bat 
Impugned by various Authors after the ReformatioB, as Wieras^ 
Naudnus, 8cot» and otliers— I>enionolo|y defended by Bodiouu 
BemigiuB, &c. — ^Their mutual Abuse of each other— Imperfection or 
Physical Science at this Period, and the Predomiaanee of MystleinK 
tat that Department. 

Although the influence of the Christian religion 
was not introduced to the nations of Europe with 
such radiance as to dispel at once those clouds of 
superstition, which continued to Obscure the under- 
standing of hasty and ill-instructed converts, there 
can be no doubt that its immediate operation vent 
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to iiKfdify the erroneous and extravagant articles of 
credulity, wluch lingered behind the old Pagan fai^ 
and which gave way before it in proportion as its 
light became more pure and refined from the devices 
of men. 

The poet Chaucer, indeed, pays the Church of 
Rome, witii its monks and preaching friars, the com- 
plimentt)f having, at an early period, elq)elled from 
the land all is^rits of an inferior and less holy chfr* 
rabter. Thfe verses are curious as well as.picturesqne, 
and may go some length to establish the existence of 
doubts concerning the general belief in fairies among 
the well instructed in &e time of Edward III. 

The fairies of whom the bard of Woodstock talks, 

are, it will be observed, the ancient Celtic breed, 

and he seems to refer for the authorities of his 

' tale to Bretagne, or Armorica, a genuine CiMe 

ccdoBy. 

" tn old time of the King Artour, 
Of wblch that Bretons speken great honoar, 
All ^ta tbiu laad falfiUed of fherie ; 
. The £ir queen, with her joly conpany^, 
T>anced AiQ oft in many a grene mead. 
Tbif was the old opinion, as 1. rede— 
I speake of many hundred years ago, 
Btit now can no man see no elves mo. 
For now the great charity and prayeiw 
Of limitours,* and other holy freres, 
That searchen every land and every stream, 
As thick as motes in the sunpe-beam, 
Blessing halls, chambers, kitchenes, and boureni 
Cities and burghes, castles high and towers, 
Thropes and bames, sheep- pens and dairies, 
This makelh that there ben no fairies. 
. For there as wont to walken was an elf. 
There walketh now the limitour himsdf, 
In under nichtes and in morwenings, 
And saith his mattins and hie holy things, 
As he goeth in his limitation. 
Women may now go safely up and doun ; 
In every buui. Mid under every tree, 
There ki no other incubus than he, 
And he ne wilLdon tbem no disbcmoar. 

^ Friars Hmited to beg wKhfn a certain district 
iVil^ of Baih'B Tale. 
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When we see the opinion which Chaueer has ex* 
pressed of the regular clergy of his time, in some 
of his other tales, we are tempted to suspect some 
mixture of irony in the compliment, which ascribes 
the exile of the fairies, with which the land was 
^ fulfilled,** in King Arthur's time, to the warmth and 
zeal of the devotion of the limitary friars. In<tivi- 
dual instances of skepticism there mightexist among 
scholars, but a more modem poet, with a vein of 
humour not unworthy of Greof&ey himself, has with 
greater probability delayed the final baniEdmient of 
vie fairies from England, that is, from popular faith, 
till the reign of Queen EMzabeth, and has repres^ited 
their expulsion as a consequence of the change of 
leUgiom Two or three verses of this lively satire 
may be very well worth the reader's notice, who 
must, at the same time, be informed, that the author^ 
Dr. Corbett, was nothing less than the Bishop of 
Oxford and Norwich, in the beginning of the 17th 
century. The poem is named, ''A proper new 
Ballad, entitled the Fairies' Farewell, to be sung oi 
whistled to the tune of the Meadow Brow, by the 
learned; by the unleamed> to the tune' of Fov» 
time." — 

'^Farewell, rewards and (kiriea, x 

Good housewives now mi^ say, 
For now foul slots in dairies 

Do fisre as well as they ; 
And though they sweep their hearths no 

Than maids were wont to do, 
Tet who of late for deanlineaa 

Finds sixpence in her shoe t 

** Lament, lament, old abbeys. 

The fWries* lost command ; 
Tbey did but chanjee priests^ babies, 

But some have changed your land ; 
And all your children sprung from henot 

Are now grown Puritans, 
Who live as changelings ever sinee 

For love of your domains. 

« At morning and at evening botl^ 
Tou merry were and gla^ 
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do little care of aleep and iloth 

Tliose pretty Mies had. 
When Tom cain« liome (torn labour, 

Or Cis to milking row, 
Then merrily^ merrily went their taiMND^ 

And merrUy went tbeir toea. 

*i WltneaSf those rihga and roundelajra ' 

Of thehrs, which yet remain^ 
Were footed in Queen Mary'i days. 

On many a grassy plain ; 
But since of late Ehzabeth, 

And later, James caane in, 
They never danced on any heath 

As when the time hath bin. 

** By which we note, the Airiea 

Were of the old profession, 
Their songs were Ave Maries, 

Their dances were procession. 
Bot naw, alas4 they all>a!^^ad, 
. Or gone beyond the seas ; 
Or farther (or religion fled, 

Or else they take their 



The remaining part of the poem is dedicated to 
tiie praise and glo^ ot old Wlltiam Choume, of Staf* 
ibrd8hire» who^mained a true and stanch evidence 
in belialf of the departed elves, and kept, much it 
would seem to the amusement of the witty bishop, 
an inexhaustibie record of their pranks and featSt 
whence the concluding verse. 

** To William all give audience 
> And pray ye for his noddle, 

For all the fairies* evidence. 
Were lost if that were addle."* 

This William Choume appears to have attendea 
Dr. Cojrbett's paity on the iter septtntrionale, two of 
which w^pe, and two desired to be^ doctors;'' but 
whether William was guide, friend, or domestic, 
seems uncertain. The travellers lose themselves m 
the mazes of Chorley Forest, on their way to Bos- 
worth, and their route becomes so confused, that they 
^t]um on their steps, and labour 

* Oorbett*s Poems, edited by OcUvlus Gtlohrist, p. 813 
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* A« {o s conjurer*8Clrc!e— WiHiam found 
A mean for oar deliverance,—^ Torn your cloaks,' 
Q,aoth he, * for Puck is basy in thesaoaka ; 
If ever you at Bkiewortb woidd be fomd, 
Tken tarn your eloaks, for this is ftury grouod. 
But ere this witchcraft was perfbrm'd, we meet 
A very man who had no cloven feet 
Though William, still of litde faith, baa doubt, 
*Ti8 Robin, or scane sprite that walks about 

* Strike bim,* quoth he, 'and it will turn to air — 
Cross yourselves thrice and strike it'— * Strike tliat daiv^ 
Thought I, ' for sure this massy forester, 

In strokes will prove ttie better conjurer.* 
But *t was a gentle keeper, one that knew 
Humahtiy and manoera, where they grew, 
And rode along so far, till he could say, 

* See, yonder Bosworth stands, and this your way •' "* 

In this passage, the Bishop plainly shows the faiiries 
maintained their influence in William's imagiilation, 
since the courteous keeper was mistaken hy their 
associate champion for Puck or Rohin Goodfellow. 
The spells resorted to, to get rid of his supposed de- 
lusions, are alternatively that of turning the cloak — 
(recommended, in visions of the sectmd sight, or 
similar illusions, as a means of obtaining a certainty 
concerning the being which is before imperfectly 
seeiif) — and that of exorcising the ^irit with a 
cudgel ; which last, Corbett prudently thinks, ought 
not to be- resorted to, unless under an absolute c(mi- 
viction that the exorcist is the stronger party. 
Chaucer, therefore, could hot be serious in averring 
that the fairy superstitions were obsolete in bis day, 
since they were found current three' centuries after- 
ward* 

It is not the less certain, that, a» knowledge and 
religion became more widely and brightly displayed 
over any country, the superstitious fancies of the 
people sank gradually in esteem and iMuetnce ; and 

* Gtacbett's poenn, p. 10L 

t A common instance k, that of a person haunted with a resen- 
blance, wliose face be cannot see. If he turn his cloak, or platd, he will 
obtain the full sight which he desires, and may probably find it to be him 
own Mtb, or wrallh, or double ganger. 
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in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the unceasing 
labom of many and popular preachers, who declaimed 
against the ^ splendid miracles'* of the Church of 
Rome, produced also its natural effect upon the othei 
stock of superstitions. *^ Certainly,*' said Reginald 
Scot, talking of times before his own, ^some one 
knave in a white sheet hath cozened and abused many 
thousands, especially wlten Robin Goodfellow kept 
such a coil in the country. In our childhood, our 
mothers* maids have so terrified us with an ugly devil 
having horns on his head, fire in his mouth, and a tail 
at his breech ; eyes like a basin, fangs like a dog, claws 
like a bear, a skin like a negro, and a voice roaring 
like a lion, whereby we start and are afraid when we 
hdar one cry, Boh !. and they have so frayd us with 
bull-beggars, spirits, witches, urchins, elves, hags,, 
fairies, satyrs. Pans, fauns, sylvans, Kitt-with-tbs* 
candlestick, tritons, centaurs, dwarfs, giants, imps^ 
calcars, conjurers, nymphs, changelings, incubus, 
Robin Goodfellow, the spoorn, the man*in-the-oak, 
the hell wain, the. firedrake, the puckle, Tom Thomb, 
Hobgoblin, Tom-Tumbler, Boneless, and such other 
bugbears, that we are afraid of our own shadows, 
insomuch that some never fear the Devil but on-a 
dark night ; ^and then a polled sheep is a perilous 
beast, and many times is Xakea for our fathers soul, 
specially in a churchyard, where a right hardy man 
heretofore durst not to have passed by night but hj« 
hair would stand upright. .Well, thanks be to Grod, 
this wretched and cowardly infidelity, since ibe 
preaching of the Gospel, is in part forgotten, and 
doubtless the rest of these illusions will, in a short 
time, by God's grace, be detected, and vanish away."* 
It wbuld require a better demonologist than I am, 
to explain the various obsolete superstitions which 
Reginald Scot has introduced is articles of the old 
English faith, into the preceding passage. I might 

« 

* Reginald Scot's Discovery of Witeberan, book vli. cbap. 15. 

o 
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iDdeed say, the Phuca is a CeHie superstitioiif from 
vliich the word Pook, or Puckle, was doubtless de* 
iSTed ; and I might conjecture, that the man^in-the- 
oak was the same with the £arl*Konig of the Ger* 
mans ; and l^at the hellwain were a kind of wan- 
dering ^nrits, the descendants of a champion named 
Helleqnin, who are introduced iiito the romance of 
Richard sans P«ur. But most antiquaries will be at 
&ult concerning the spoom, Kitt-with-the-candle* 
stick. Boneless, and some others. The catalogue, 
bowf^ver^ serves to show what progress ^the Engli&Ai 
have made in two centuries, in forgetting the very 
aames of objects which had been the sources of ter- 
lor to their ancestors of the Elizabethan age. 

Before leaving the subject of fairy superstition in 
England, we may remark, that it was of a more play- 
fal and gentle, less wAd and necromantic character, 
tliaa that received among the sister people. Tba 
smusements of the southern fairies were light and 
sportive; their resentments were satisfied vnth pinch* 
ing or scratching the objects of their displeasure; 
tiieir peculiar sense of cleanliness rewsurded the 
boosewives with the silver token in the shoe ; their 
Mcety was extreme concerning any coarseness or 
■egligence which could offend weir delicacy ; and I 
cannot discern, except, perhaps, from the insinua- 
tions of some scrupulous divines, that they were\ vas* 
sals to, or in close alliance with, the inferiials, aa 
them ia too much reason to believe was the case 
wsd) their Noilii British sisterhoqd.* The common 
■wnery story cannot be forgotten* how, shortly after 
tile death of what is called a nice tidy housewite, 
the £lfin band were shocked to see that a person of 

^ Dr. Jaekaon, in bto Treatte ^on Unbelief, ophwt for the 8«?er«r 
opinion. '* Tbiw are tbe Fayries, from difference of events ascrtbecl ta 
tiiem, divided into good and bad. When as it is but one and the same 
malignant fiend, that meddles in Dotb ; seeking sometimea to be feared, 
otherwbiles to be loued as God, for the bodily hannes or good tumea 
suppoied to bein bii power.*'— /acA;«0» on Unhelief^ p. 178, edit. 1685 
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different character, wifb whom the widower had 
filled his deserted arms, instead of the nicely ar- 
ranged little loaf of the whitest bread, and a basin 
ef sweet cream, duly placed for their refreshment by 
the deceased, had substituted a brown loaf and a 
cobb of herrings. Incensed at such a coarse regale* 
the eiyes dragged the peccant housewife out of bed* 
and pulled her down the wooden stairs by the heels, 
repeating, at the same time, in scorn of her chiirlish 
hospitality* 

** Brown breai ind herriig cobb ! 
Thy fat tides sliaH faare muiy a bobf* 

Biit beyond such {dayful malice they had ao desiM 
to extend their resentment. 

The constant attendant upon the Eaglii^ faky 
court was the celebrated Puck, or ftobin C^MKifeUo^ 
who> to the elves, acted in some measure as the jester, 
or clown of the eompany^ — (a eharaeier then to few 
found in the estaMishment «f ererjr peison of qua^ 
lityt)— or to use a more modern companson, resem^ 
bled the Pierrot of the pantomime. His jests ynx6 
of the most simple, and at the same- time the fanacU 
est comic character^-to mislead a down on his path 
homeward, to disguise himself like a stool, in ordst 
to induce an old gossip to commit the egi^gious mia« 
take of sitting down on the floor, when she expected 
to repose on a chair, were his special ei^oymenfA* 
If he condescended to do some work for the dee>» 
ing family, in which he had ^ome resemUance to 
the Scottish househ<^d spirit called a Brownie, thft 
selfish Puck was far from practising this labour om 
the disinterested principle of the northern, goblin, 
who, if raiment or food was left in his way, and for 
his use, departed from the family in di^easure* 
Robm Goodfellow, on the contrary, must have both 
his food and bis rest, as Milton iniorms us, amid him 
other notices of country superstitions, in the poem 
of TAUegro. And it is to be noticed, that he repre- 
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sents these tales of the fairies, told round the cot- 
tage hearth, as of a cheerfill rather than a serions 
cast ; which illustrates what I have said concerning 
the milder character of the southern superstitions, as 
compared with those of the same class in Scotland 
— ^the stories of which are for the most part of a 
frightful, and not seldom of a disgustful quality. 

Poor Robin, however, between whom and King 
Oberon Shakspeare contrives to keep a degree o? 
distinct subordination, which for a moment deceives 
us by its appearance of reality, notwithstanding his 
turn for wit and humour, had been obscured by obli- 
vion even in the days of Queen Bess. We have 
already seen, in a passage quoted from Reginald Scot, 
that the belief was fallen into abeyance ; that which 
follows from the same author, affirms more posi* 
tively that Robin's date was over. / 

" Know you this, by-the-way, that heretofore Robin 
Groodfellow and Hobgoblin were as terrible, and also 
as credible, to the people, as hags and witches be 
now ; and) in time to come, a witch vnll be as much 
derided and condemned, and as clearly perceived, 
as the illusion and' knavery of Robin GroodfeUow, 
upon whom there have gone as many and as credi- 
ble tales as witchcraft, saving that it hath not pleased 
the translator of the Bible to call spirits by the 
name of Robin Croodfellow, as they haveMiviners, 
soothsayers, poisoners, and cozeners, by the name 
of witches.^'* In the same tone Reginald Scot ad- 
dresses the reader in the preface — ^" To make a so- 
lemn suit to you that are partial readers to set aside 
partisJity, to take in good part my waitings, and 
with indifferent eyes to look upon my book, were la- 
bour lost and time ill employed ^ for I should no 
more prevail herein, than if a hundred years since I 
should have entreated your predecessors to believe 
that Robin Goodfellow, that great and ancient bull- 

* BegiDald Seot'i DlKOTery of Witcbe raft, book rH chap. & 
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beggar, had been but a cozening merchant, and no 
devfl indeed. But Robin Goodfellow ceaseth now 
to be much feared, and Popery is sufficiently disco- 
vered ; nevertheless, witches' charms and conjurers* 
cozenage are yet eflectual." This passage seems 
clearly to prove, that the belief in Robin Goodfellow 
and his faiiy companions was now out of date, while 
that as to witchcraft, as was afterward but too well 
shown, kept its ground against argument and con- 
troversy, and survived ** to shed more blood." 

We are then to take leave of this fascinating ar- 
ticle of the popular creed, having in it so much of 
interest to the imagination, that we almost envy the 
credulity of tho«e who, in the gentle mioonliffht of a 
summer night in England, amid the tangled glades 
of a deep forest, or the turfy swell of her romantic 
commons, cotdd fancy they saw the fairies tracing 
their sportive ring. But it is in vain to regret illu- 
sions which, however engaging, must of necessity 
yield their place befiMre the increase of knowledge, 
Hke shadows at the advance of mom. These super- 
stitions have already served their best and most use- 
ful purpose, having been embalmed in the poetry of 
Milton and of Shakspeare, as well as writers only 
inferior to these great names. Of Spenser we must 
say nothing, because in his Faery Queen, the title 
is the only circumstance which connects his splen- 
did allegory with the popular superstition, and^ as 
he uses it, means nothing more than an Utopia, at 
nameless country. 

With tie fairy popular creed fell, doubtless, many 
subordinate articles of credulity in England ; but the 
belief in witches kept its ground. It was rooted in 
the minds of the common people, as well by the 
easy solution it afforded of mucn which they mond 
otherwise hard to explain, as in re>erence to th^ 
Holy Scriptures, in which the word witch beiny usedP 
in several places, conveyed to those who did not 
trouble themselves about the nicety of the transla- 

02 
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Hon from the Eastern tongues, the inference ths^t the 
tame species of witches were meant as those against 
whom modem legislation had, in most European na* 
tions, directed the punishment of death. These two 
circumstances furnished the numerous believers in 
witchcraft with arguments in divinity and law which 
they conceived irrefrajgable. They might say to the 
theologist. Will you, not believe in witches 1 the 
Scriptures aver their existence ; — ^to the jurisconsult. 
Will you (Uspute the existence of a crime, against 
which our own statute-book and the code of almost 
idl civilized countries have attested^ by laws upon 
which hundreds and thousands have been convicted, 
many, or even most of whom have, by their judicial 
confessions, acknowledged their guilt and the justice 
of their punishment? It is a strange skepticism, 
they might add, which rejects the evidence of Scrip- 
ture, of human legislature, and of the accused per- 
sons them^lves. 

Notwithstanding these specious reasons, the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were periods when 
the revival of learning, the invention of printing, the 
fearless investigations of the reformers mto subjects 
thought formerly too sacred for consideration of any 
save Uie clergy, had introduced a system of doubt, 
inquiry, disregard of authority, when unsupported by 
argument, and unhesitating exercise of tne. private 
judgment, on subjects which had occupied the bulls 
of popes, and decrees of councils. ' In short, the 
spirit of the age was little disposed to sj^are ^rror, 
however venerable, or countenance imposture, how- 
ever sanctioned by length of tiine and ui^iversal 
acquiescenee. Learned writers arose in different 
countries to challenge the very existence 9f this 
imaginary crime, to rescue the reputation of the 
gr^t men whose knowledge, superior to that of 
Sieir age, had caused them to be suspected of magic, 
and to put a stop to the horrid superstition whose 
victims were the aged, ignorant, and defenceless^and 
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which could only be compared to that which sent 
victims of old through the fire to Moloch. 

The courageous interposition of those philoso- 
phers who opposed science and experience to the 
prejudices of superstition and ignorance, and in do- 
mg so, incurred much misrepresentation, and per* 
haps no little ill-will, in the cause of truth and 
humanity, claims for them some distinction in a 
work on Demonology. The pursuers of exact sci- 
ence to its coy retreats were sure to be the first to 
discover, that the most remarkable phenomena in 
nature are regulated by certain fixed laws, and can- 
not rationally be referred to supernatural agency, the 
sufficing cause to which superstition attributes aH 
that is beyond her own narrow power of explana- 
tion. Each advance in natural knowledge teaches 
us that it is the pleasure of the Creator to govern 
the world by the laws which he has imposed, and 
which are not in our times interrupted or suspended* 

The learned Wier, or Wierus, was a man of great 
research in physical science, and studied under the 
celebrated Cornelius Agrippa, against whom the 
charge of sorcery was repeatedly alleged by Paulus 
Jovius, and other authors, while he suffered on the 
other hand from the persecution of the inquisitors 
of the church, whose accusation against this cele- 
brated man was, that he denied the existence of 
spirits, a charge very inconsistent with that of sor- 
cery, which consists in corresponding with th^n* 
Wierus, after taking his degrees as a doctor of medi- 
cine, became i^ysician to the Duke of Cleves, at 
whose court he practised for thirty years, with-the 
highest reputation. This learned man, disregarding 
the scandal which, by so doing, he was likely to 
bring upon himself, was one of the first who attacked 
the vulgar belief,, and boldly assailed, both bv se« 
lious arguments and by ridicule, the vulgar credulity 
on the subject of wizards ahd witches. 

Gabriel Naud^, or Naudaeus, as he termed himi* 
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self, was a peHi^ct scholar and man of letters, busied 
during his whole life with assembling books together, 
and enjoying the office of librarian to several per- 
sons of high rank, among others, to Queen Christina 
of Sweden. He was, besides, a beneficed clergy* 
man, leading a most unblemished life, and so tern* 
perate, as never to taste any liquor stronger than 
water ; yet did he not escape the . scandal Which is 
osually flung by their prejudiced contemporaries 
upon those cSsputants whom it is found more easy 
to defame than to answer. He wrote an interesting 
work, entitled, <* Apologie pour les Grands Hommes 
Accuses de Magie ;** and as he exhibited a good 
deal of vivacity of talent, and an earnestness in 
l^eading his cause, which did not always spare some 
of the superstitions of Rome herself, he was charged 
ty his contemporaries as guilty of heresy and skep* 
ticism, when justice could only accuse him of an in* 
cautious eagerness to make good his argument. 

Among persons wlio, upon this subject, purged 
their eyes with rue and euphrasie, besides the Rev. 
Dr. Harsnet, and many others (who wrote rather on 
special cases of Demonology than on/ the genera] 
Question), Reginald Scot ought to be distinguished* 
Webster assures us,^that he was a ^person of com- 
petent learning, pious, and of a good famUy.** He 
seems to have been a ze^ous Protestant, and much 
of his book, as well as that of Harsnet, is designed 
to throw upon the Papists in particular those tricks^ 
in which, by confederacy and imposture, the popular 
ideas concerning witchcraft, possession, and other 
supernatural fancies were maintained and kept in 
exercise ; but he also writes on the general ouestion 
with some force and talent, considering that his sub- 
ject is incapaUe of being reduced into a regidiar 
Ibrm, and is of a nature particularly seductive to an 
excursive talent. He appears to have studied legeiw 
deniain for the purpose of showing how much that 
is apparently unaccountable can never^eless be 
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performed without the intervention of supernatural 
assistance, even when it is impossible to persuade 
the vulgar that the Devil has not been consulted on 
the occasion. Scot also had intercourse with some 
of the celebrated fortune-tellers, or Philomaths, of 
the time ; one of whom he brings forward to declare 
the vanity of the science which he himself had once 
professed. 

To defend the popular belief of witchcraft, there 
arose a number of advocates, of whom Bodin, and 
some others, neither wanted knowledge nor powers 
of reasoning. They pressed the incredulous party 
with the charge that they denied the existence of a 
crime against which the law had denounced a capi- 
tal punishment. As that law was understood to ema- 
nate from James himself, who was reigning monarch 
during the hottest part of the controversy, the Eng- 
lish authors who ^defended the opposite side were 
obliged to intrench themselves under an evasion, to 
avoid maintauiing an argument unpalatable to a de- 

free to those in power, and which might perchance 
ave proved unsafe to those who used it. With a 
certain degree of sophistry, they answered, that they 
did not doubt the possibility of witches, but only de- 
murred to what is their nature, and how they came 
to be such — ^according to the scholastic jargon, that 
the (juestion in respect to winches, was not de exis^ 
tmUiCy but only de modo exiiiendu 

By resorting to so subtle an argument, those who 
impugned the popular belief were obliged, with some 
inconsistency, .to grant that witchcraft had existed* 
and might exist, Only insisting that it was a species 
of witchcraft consisting of they knew not what, but 
certainly of something different from that which 
legislators, judges, and juries had hitherto consi- 
dered the statute as designed.to repress. 

In the mean time (the rather that tiie debate was 
on a subject particularly difficult of comprehension)* 
the debating parties grew warm* and began to call 
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names. Bodln, a lively Frenchman of an imtabls 
kabi^ explained the zeal of Wienis to protect th« 
fribe of sorcerers from punishment, by stating, that 
be'' himself was a conjwer^ and the scholar of Cor^ 
nelius Agrippa, and might therefore well desire to 
sare the lives of those accused of the same League 
with Satan. Hence they threw^on their antagonists 
the offensive names of witch-patrons and witch- 
advocates, as if it were impossible for any to hold 
Hie opinion of Naudaeus, Wierus, Scot* ^., without 
patronising the Devil and the witches against theii 
brethren of mortality. Assailed by such heavy 
charges, the philosophers tliemselves lost patieoce^ 
and retorted abuse in their turn, calling Bodin« Del* 
m» and others who used their argiiment8» witch« 
advocates, and the like, as the affirming^ and defendo 
iog the existence of the crime seemed to increase 
the number of witehes, and assuredly augmented tibte 
list of executibns. But, for a certain time, the pre« 
ponderanqe of the argutnent lay on the side of the 
bemoHologistSy and we may briefly observe the 
causes which gave their opinions, for a period, greatet 
influence than their opponents, on 1he public mind*' 

It is first to be observed, that Wierus, for what 
leason cannot well be ooi\jeetured, excepi to show 
the extent of his cabalistical l^nowledge, had intro* 
dueed into his woik against witchcraft the whole 
Stenographia of Trithemius, whieh he had copit^l 
from the origiiial in the library of Cornelius Agrippa ; 
and which, suspicious from the place where he found 
it, a»d from the long catalogue of fiends which it 
eontained, with the charms for raising and for bind* 
iiig them to the service of mortals, was. considered 
by Bodin as containing proof that Wierus himself 
was a sorcerer; not one of the' wisest* certainly^ since 
he thus unnecessarily placed at the disposal of any 
who miffht buy the book, the whole secrets which 
(ormed his stock in trade. 

Secondly, we may notice, that, from the state of 
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riiysieai scietice at the period when Van Helmom^ 
ParacelsuSy and others began to penetrate int<y iti 
recesses^ it was an unknown, obscnre, and illnlefined 
region^ and did not permit those who laboured in it 
to give that precise and accurate . account of theil 
discoveries^ which the progress of reasoning esperi* 
mentally, and from analysis^ has enabled the latt 
discoverers to do with success* Natural magic^ a 
phrase used to express those phenomena which 
could be produced by a knowledge of the properties 
of matter^ had so much in it that was apparently un* 
combuied and uncertain,- that the art of chymistrr 
was accounted mystical^ and an opinion prevailed^ 
that the results now known to be the consequence 
of laws of matter, could not be traced through their 
various combinations, even by those who knew the 
effects themselves. Physical science, in a word, 
was cumbered by a number of fanciful and incorrect 
opinions, chiefly of a mystical character. If, for 
instance, it was observed that a flag and a fern 
never grew near each other, the circumstance was 
imputed to some sintipathy between these Vegetables ) 
nor was it for some time resolved by the natural 
fule, that the flag has its nourishment in marshy 
nomid, whereas the fern loves a deep dryish soiL 
The attributes of the divining-rod were ftiUy cre- 
dited ; the discovery of the phildsophef s stone was 
daily hoped for; and electricity, magnetism, and 
ether remarkable and misconceived phenomena 
were appealed to a9 pro6f of the reasonableness of 
their expectations. Until such phenomena were 
traced to their sources, imaginary and often mystical 
emises were assigned to them, for the same reason 
that, in the wilds of a partially discovered comitry« 
according to the satirist, 

" Geographers on pathlesf downs 
Plaee elephants lor wantof towha." 

This fltd38titutk>n (rf mystical ftuieles ibr eiqp6rf« 
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mental re'aBoning, gave, in the sixteenth and seven* 
teenth centuries, a doubtful and twilight appearance 
to the various branches of physical philosophy. The 
learned and sensible Dr. Webster, for instalice, 
vniting in detection of supposed witchcraft, as- 
sumes, as a string of undeniable facts, opinions 
which our more experienced age would reject as 
frivolous fancies; " for example, the effects of heal- 
ing by the 'weapon-salve, the sympathetic powder, 
the curing of various diseases ,by apprehensions, 
amulets, or by transplantation." All of which un- 
doubted wonders he accuses the age of desiring to 
throw on the Devil's back — an unnecessary load, 
certainly, since such things do not exist; and it is 
therefore in vain to seek to account for them. It 
followed, that while the opposers of the ordinary 
theory might have struck the'^deepest blows at the 
witch-h3rpothesis by an appeal to conm^on sense, 
they were themselves hampered bv articles of phi- 
losophical belief, which, they must haAire been sen- 
sible, contained nearly as deep draughts upon human 
credulity as were made by the Pemonologists, 
against whose doctrine they protested. This error 
had a doubly bad effect, both as degrading the imme- 
diate department in which it occurred, and as afford- 
ing a protection for falsehood in other ^branches of 
science. The champions who, in their own pro- 
vince, were obliged by ther imperfect knowledge ot 
the times, to admit much that was mystical and in- 
expUcable-T-tliose who opined, with Bacon, that warts 
could be cured by sympathy— who thought, with 
Napier, that hidden treasures could be discovered 
by the mathematics — ^who salved the weapon instead 
of the wound, and dete.cted murders as well as 
springs of water by the divining-rod, could not cpn- 
siste^y use, to confute the believers in witches, an 
argument turning on the impossible Or the incredible. 
Such were the obstacles arising from the vanity 
of i^osophers and the imperfec;tion of their science^ 
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which suspended the strength of their appeal to 
reason and common sense against the condemning 
of wretches to a cruel death, on account of crimes 
which the nature of things rendered in modem times 
totally impossible. We cannot doubt that they suf* 
fered considerably in the contest, which was carried 
on with much anger and malevolence ; but the good 
seed which they had so^^ remained uncorrupted in 
the soil, to bear fruit so soon as the circumstances 
should be altered which at first impeded its growth. 
In the next letter I shall take a view of the causes 
which helped to remove these impediments — ^in ad- 
dition, it mtist always be remembered, to the general 
increase of knowledge and improvement of experi- 
mental philpsc^hy. 
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Penal Laws unpopular when rigidly exerciied — ProMdution of Witcbee 
placed in the Hand of Special Commissioners, ad inquirendum— Fro^ 
aecution for Witchcraft not frequent in the elder Period of the 
Roman Empire— Nor in the Middle Ages— >-Sonie 0a8es took place, 
however— The Maid of Orleans— The Dutchess of Gloucester— 
filchard the Thiid's Charge against the Relations of the Queen* 
Dowager— But Prosecutions against Sorcerers became more common 
In the End of the fourteenth Century— Usually united with the Charge 
of Heresy— Monstrelet*s Account of the Persecution against the Wal- 
denses. under Pretext of Witchcraft-^FIorimond's Testimony con* 
cerniDg the Increase of Witches in his own Time— Bull of Pope In* 
nooentVIIIwir- VarlousProsetiufions in foreign Countries under this 
severe LaW'— Proeecutions In Labqnrt, by the Inquisitor De Lancre 
end his Colleague^Lycanthropy— Witches in Spain— in Sweden— 
And particularly those t^pprebended at Mohra. 

pENia laws, like those of the middle ages de* 
nounced against witchcraft, may be at first hailed 
with unanimous acquiescence and approbation ; but 
are uniformly found to disgust and offend, at least 
the more sensible part of the public, when the pu- 
nishments become frequent, and are relentlessly in^ 

P 
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flicted« t\fO$e against tteason are no etcepUotU 
Each reflecting government will do well to shorteii 
that melancholy reign of terror, Which) perhaps, must 
necessanly follow on the discovery of a plot, or the 
defeat of an insurrection* Tliey ought not, either 
in humanity or policy, to Wait till the voice of ih» 
nation caUs to theim as Mecaehas to Augustus^ 
"jSSwr^e tandem^ cam^ex!^ 

It is accordingly remarkable^ in different coun* 
tries, how often, at some particular period of their 
history, there occurred an epidemic ten'or of witches^ 
which, as feax is always cruel and credidous, glutted 
the public With seas of innoxient blood-^and haw 
uniformly men loathed the gore) after having swal^ 
lowed it, and by a reaction natitral to the numaja 
mind, desired in prudence to take away or restrict 
those laws, which had been the source of camaffei 
in order that their posterity might neither have the 
will nor the means to enter into similar excesses* 

A short review of foreisp countries before we 
come to notice the British iSande and their colonies, 
will prove the truth of this statement. In Catholic 
countries on the continent^ the various kiusfdoms 
adopted readily that part of tlie civil law already 
inentionedi which denounces sorcerers and witclies 
as rebels to God, and authors of sedition in the .em- 
pire* But hem^ considered asobnoxious equally to 
the canon and civil law, Commissions of Inquisition 
Were especially empowered to weed out of the land 
the witches and those who had intercourse with 
familiar spirits^ or in any other respect fell under ^e 
ban of the Churchy as well as the heretics who pro- 
mulgated or adhered to false doctrine. Special 
warrants were thus granted from time to time m be* 
half of such inquisitors, authorising them to visit 
those provinces of Germany, France, or Italy, wheis 
any report concerning witches or sorcery had aJarmed 
the pi&lic mind; and those commissioners, pioad of 
Ibe 4rust reposed ia them^ thought it becoiBii|g to 
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w^ the utmost exertions on their part that the sub- 
tiety of the examinations, and the severity of the 
tortures they inflicted, might wring the truth out of 
all suspected persons, mitil they rendered the pro- 
vince in whicn they exercised their jurisdiction a 
desert from which the inliabitants fled. It would be 
impossible to give credit to the extent of this delu- 
sion, had not some of the inquisitors themselves 
been reporters of their own judiciial exploits: the 
,8ame hand which subscribed the sentence has re- 
corded the execution* 

In the earlier period of the Clmrch of Rome, 
Witchcraft is frequently alluded to, and a capital 
punishment assigned to those, who were supposed 
to have accomplished by sorcery the death of others, 
or to have attempt^d, by false prophecies,, or other- 
wise,, under pretext of eonsultiag with the spiritual 
world, to make innovation in the state. But no 
mmeiH denunciatioa a^lnst witchcraft itself, as a 
loague with the enemy of man, or desertion of the 
iM/syt and a czime sui gfmerisy appears to have been 
8a acted upon^ witii tSe later period of the siz- 
tseath century, when the Papa^ system had attained 
Its highest pitch of power and of corruption. The 
iBflueHee of the churchmen was, in early times, se- 
Gure» and they rather endeavoured, by the fabrica- 
tion of false miracles, to prolong the blind vene- 
latioa of the pec^le, than to vex others, and weaiy 
themselves, by secret investigations into dubious 
8nd mystical trespasses, in which, probably, the 
higher aad better instructed members of the clerical 
order put as little faith at that time, as they do now. 
Did there remain a mineral fountain, respected for 
the cores which it had wrought, a huge oak-tree, or 
venerated mount, which beauty of situation had 
recOimnended to traditional respect, the fathers of 
the Roman Church were in policy reluctant to 
fbendon such impressive spots, or to represent them 
10 exclusively the rendezvous of witches, or of evil 
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spirits. On the contrary, by assigning^ the virtues 
of the spring, or the beauty of the tree, to the guar- 
dianship of some saint, they acquired, as it were, 
for the defence of their own doctrine, a frontier for- 
tress which they wrested from the enemy, and 
which it was at least needless to dismantles, if it 
could be conveniently garrisoned and defended. 
Thus, the Church secured possession of many 
beautiful pieces of scenery, as Mr. Whitefield is said 
to have grudged to the Devil the monopoly of all the 
fine tunes. 

It is true, that this policy was not uniformly ob- 
served. The story of the celebrated Jeanne d'Arc, 
called the Maid of Orleans, preserves the memory 
of such a custom, which was in that case turned to 
the prejudice of the poor woman who observed it. 

It is well known that this unfortunate female fell 
into the hands of tha English, after having, by h6r 
courage and enthusiasm manifested on many im- 
portant occasions, revived the drooping courage of 
the French, and inspired them with the hope of once 
more freeing their country. The English vulgar 
re^^utled her as a sorceress — ^the French as an in- 
spired heroine ; ^hile the wise on both sides con- 
sidered her as neither the one nor tha other, but a 
tool used by the celebrated Dunois^ to play the part 
which he assigned her. -The Duke of Bedford, when 
the ill-starred Jeanne fell into his hands, took away 
her life, in order to stigmatize her memory with sor- 
cery, and to destroy the reputation she had acquired 
among the French. The mean reeurrence to such 
a charge against such a person had no more suc- 
cess than it deserved, although Jeanne was con- 
demned, both by the Parliament of Bourdeaux and 
the University of Paris. Her endictment accused 
her of having frequented an ancient oak^ree,-and 
a fountain arising under it, called the Fated or Fairy 
Oak of Bourleniont. Here she was stated to have 
repaired, during the hours of divine service, dancing 
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•kipping, and making' gestures, around the tree and 
fountain, and hanging on the- branches, chaplets, and 
garlands of flowers, gathered for the purpose, re- 
viving, doubtless, the obsolete idolatry whwh in an- 
cient times had been rendered on the same spot to 
the Genius Locu The eharmed sword and blessed 
banner, which she had represented as signs of her 
celestial mission, were, in this hostite charge against 
her, described as enchanted implements, designed 
by the fiendJs and fairies whom she worshipped, to 
accomplish her temporary success. The death of 
the mnocent, high-minded, and perhaps amiable en- 
thusiast was not, we are sorry to say, a saerifk^e to 
a superstitious fear of witchcraii, but a cruel inw 
stance of wicked policy, mingled with national 
lealouay and hatred* k 

To the same cause, about the same period, we 
manr impute the trial erf the Ihitehess of Gloucester, 
Vfiit of the* good Doke Humphrey, accused of con- 
9illtaDg witches ccnoemmg the mode of compassing 
ttu& death of her hiisband'is nephew, Henry VL 
^%e Dotdheis was condemned to do penance, and 
Ihereafler baniahed to the isk of Man^ while several 

&her aeeom|^iee»>died in^prison, or woe executed, 
t in this instnnce^ also, the aiieged witchcraft was 
oply the ostenstt^ eaase dl a procedure which had 
ita real sovirce iosthe deep hatred between the Duke 
(kf Gtaneftter and Catdiiai Beairfmrt^ bis half- 
Ittothei. The ssune pretext was used by Richard HI., 
w4)cn he Iwought the dbsrge of sorsery against the 
QneenrDowager, Jane Shore, and the queei^s kins** 
aien; and yet again was, by iMt unscrupulous 
pineei directed against Morton, aHerwsrd Areh- 
tnshop of Canterbury, and other adherents of the 
Sari of Ridimond. The accusation, in both caset^ 
WHS enly chosen as a charge easily made^ and diffl* 
•ah to be elucted or replied. 

Bat, in the mean while, as the accusation of witch 
osa/t thus aiibrded to tyranny, or policy, the readv 

P8 
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means of su3sailing persons whom it might not haw 
l^n possible to convict of any other crime^ the; 
aspersion itself was grradaally considered with in- 
crease of terror, as spreading wider arid becoming 
more contagious. So early as the year 1398, the 
University of Paris, in laying down rules for the 
judicial prosecuting of witches, express their regret 
that the crime was growipg-more frequent than in 
any former age. The more severe inquiries and fre- 
quent punishments, by which the judges endeavoured 
to check the progress of this impious practice, seem 
to have increased the disease ; — as, indeed, it has 
been always remarked, that those morbid affections 
of mind which depend on the imagination are sure 
to become more common, iix proportion as public at- 
tention is fastened on stories connected with their 
display. 

In the same century, schisms, arising from difier- 
ent causes, greatly alarmed the Church of Rome. 
The universal spirit of inquiry which was now ailoat, 
taking a different direction indi^rent countries, had| 
in almost all of them, stirred up a skeptical dissatis^ 
faction with the dogmas of the Churchy — such views 
being rendered more creditable to the poorer classes 
through the corruption of manners among the clei^» 
too many of whom wealth ahd ease hadcaused to 
neglect that pourae of morality which best recom*^ 
mends reUgious doctrine. In almost evety nation in 
Europe, there luriced, in the crowded cities, or wild 
soUtude of the cpuntiy, sects who agreed chiefly in 
their animosity t6 ,the supremacy of Rome, and meir 
desire to cast off her domination. The Waldenses and 
Albigenses were parties existing in great numbera 
through the south of France. Romanists became ex- 
tremely desirous to combine the doctrine of the he* 
retics with witchcraft, wMch, according to their 30*^ 
count, abounded especially where the Protestant! 
were most numerous ; and the bitterness increasing, 
they scrupled not to throw the charge of sorceiy» 
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k matter of course, iipon those who dissented from 
the Catholic standard of faith. The Jesuit Ddrio 
aUeges several reasons for the affinity which he con- 
siders as existing between the Protestant and the 
sorcerer; he accuses the former of embracing the 
opinion of Wierus, and other defenders of the Deyil 
(as he calls all who oppose his own opinions con- 
cerning witchcraft)9-^tnu8 fortifying the kingdom of 
Satan against that of the Church.* 

A remarkable passage inJVfonstreletputsin a clear 
view the point aimed at by the Catholics in thus con- 
fusing and blending the doctrines of heresy and the 
practice of witchcraft, and how a meeting of inoffen- 
sive Protestants could be cunningly identified with a 
Sabbath of hags and fiends. 

''In this ye^ [1459], in the town of Arras, and 
county of Artois, arose, through a terrible and me« 
lancholy chance, an opinion caUed, I know not why» 
the Religion of Vaudoine, This sect consisted, it is 
said, of certain persons, both men and women, who, 
under cloud of niglit, by the. power of the DevU, re* 
paired to some solitary i^t, amid woods and deserts^ 
where the Devil appeared before them in a human 
form, save that his visage is never perfectly visible 
to them, — ^read to the assembly a book of his ordU 
nances, informing them how he would be obeyed,— 
distributed ,a very little money, and a plentiful meal, 
which was concluded by a scene of general profli- 
gacy, — rafter which,.^each one of the party was con- 
veyed home to her or his awn habitation. 

'' On accusations of access to such acts of mad* 
hess," continues Monstrelet, ^several creditable 
persons of the town of Arras were seized and impri- 
soned, along with some foolish women and persons 
of little consequenee. . These were so horribly tor^ 
tured, that some of tnem admitted the truth of the 
whole accusations, and said, besides, that they had 

\ ^DiMiSdttMagta. Seat^Pnltee. 
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seen and reeognised in theirr nocturnal w»mblj« 
many persons of rank, prelates, seigneurs, and go- 
vernors of bailliages and cities, bein^ sueh names as 
Ihe examinators had suggested to the persons eixa- 
mined, while they constrained them by torture to 
impeach the persons to whom they belonged. Se- 
veral of those who had been thus informed against 
were arrested, tHrown into prison, and tortured Ux 
so long a time, that they also were obliged to conlieSB 
what was charged against them- After this, those of 
mean condition were executed and iiibumaiily burned, 
while the richer and more 'powerful of the accused 
ransomed themselves by sums of money, to avoid 
the punishment and tile shame attending it. Many 
even of those also confessed being persuaded to take 
that course by the interrogators, who promised them 
indemnity for life and fortune. Some there were, of 
a trulii, who suffered, witlt marvellous patieuce and 
eoiistaney, the torments inflicted on thenn ami Would 
eolifess nothing imputed to their charge; hut fhey, 
too, had to give large sums to the judges, who* ex- 
acted that sudi of them as, notwithstandiqg tJteir 
ttiishandding, were still able to move, shovid bfudsli 
ftenselves finom tiiat part of the coimtry." Mob- 
gtrelet winds up this shocking narrative by inftoniag 
us, ^ that it ou^t not to be concealedy that iim whole 
SlGcusatton was a stratagem of widted men for tMr 
ertm covetous purposes, and in evder, by these ftdae 
aeeusations anid forced eonfessioos, to destroy the 
life, fame, and fortune of weaStJiy persons." 

DeMo himself confesses thart Franeiseiis Balduinua 
gives an aceomit of the pret^ded punishraent,* but 
real persecution, of these Wald^nees, in skiiilar tevms 
with Monstrelet,wkosesiispieiens axe distiBetly spo^ 
ken out, and adds, that the Parliament of PariB» hav- 
|]i}r heard the aifair by appeal, had declared the seih 
feefue illegal, and the ju/^s iniquitous, by an anill, 
dated 20th May, 1491. 'Hie Jesui^Delrio quotes the 
nassage, but adheres with IfiigenBg reluotancef to 
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Hbe troth of the accusation. — '< The Waldenses (of 
whom the Albigenses are a species) were," he says, 
^ never free from the most wretched excess of fasci- 
nation ;" and finally, though he allows the conduct of 
the judges to have been most odious, he cannot pre^ 
vail on himself to acquit the parties chared, by such 
interested accusers, with horrors, which should hardly 
have been found proved even upon tho^most distinct 
evidence. He appeals on this occasion to Flori-' 
mond's work on Antichrist. The introduction of that 
work deseives to be auoted, as strongly illustrative 
of the condition to wnich the country was reduced, 
and calculated to make an jnrpreteion the very re- 
verse probably of that which the writer would have 
desired. 

" All those who have s^orded us some signs of the 
approach of Antichrist, agree that the increase of 
sorcery and witchcraft is to distinguish the melan- 
choly period of his advent ; and was ever age.so af- 
ficted with them as ours ? The seats destined for 
criminals before our judicatories are blackened wi^ 
persons accused of this guilt. There are not judges 
enough to try them. . Our dungeons are gorged wi^ 
them.. No day passes that we do not render our tri* 
bimals bloody by the dooms which we pronounce, or 
in which ^e do not returp to our homes discounte- 
nanced and terri^ed at the horrible contents of the 
confessions which it has been our duty to hear. And 
the Devil is accounted so good a master, tha^t we 
cannot commit so^great a number of his slaves to the 
flames, but what there shall arise from their ashes a 
number sufficient to supply their place."* 

This last statement, by which it appears that the 
most active and unsparing inquisition was takins 
place, corresponds with the miStorieal notices of 
lepeated persecutions upon this dreadful charge of 
gorcery. A bull of Pope Innocent the VIII. rang 

* Florimond oonceming the Anlicbriat, cap. 7, n. ft, quoted by D«lfto 
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tile tocsin against tlus formidsble eiime, and Mt 
forth in the most dismal colours the guilt, ivliMe h 
stimulated the inquisitors to the unsparing^ discharge 
of their duty, in searching out and pumshing* £e 
guilty. '' It is come to our ears,** sa3rs the bidt, " that 
numhers of both sexes do not avoid to have inter- 
coiurse with the infernal fiends, and that by iheir 
sorceries they afflict both man and beast; that ^ey 
blight the maniage-bed, destroy the birtlis of women^ 
and the increase of eattle ; they blast the com on th^ 
ground, the grapes of tne vineyaiid, the fruits of the 
trees, the grass^ aod herbs of the fieldJ' For whieil 
reasons, the jjuquisitors were armed wilii the apo«& 
tolic power, aad eddied upon to *<eoimictriaq>iwoDI^ 
and punish,*^ and so forth. 

Dreadful were the consequences o# tliit btdl all 
over the continent, especiaiiyih Itaiy, GefnUDiy, and 
trance.* About 1485, Cumanos burned as witt^M 
fertyrone poot women in one year^ m the emoity e€ 
Borlift. In the ensuing yeais^ hs oontiliued the pw* 
Ittcutioa witb such unremitting soealv itsaX many M 
ts^m the eoimtsy. 

Alciatus states, tiiat wit inqaisittnr^ stoat the sag(N# 
peri€>d, burned a hundred sorcerers in PiedmcnBt^ 
and persef^ersd in his inquiries tiU human padeneer 
was exhausted, and the people arose and dram hitt 
Qut of the country, after which the jurisdiction watf 
deferred to the archbishop. That prelate cotisnited 
Akiatus himself, who 'had just then obtained ^ 
doctor's degree' in d^il law, to which he was aAer-* 
ward 801 lionour. A number of unfortunate' wretched 
were brought for judgment, fitter, aeeovdinig to> thei 
ci'TUian^s opinion, for a course of h^ebore^ than for 
the stake. Some were accused of having dishonoare# 
the crucifix, and demed Iheir salvalaon ; others of 
having absconded to keep the Devil's^ Sabbath^ in spitif 
of bolts and bars; others of having merely jbin^ 

* Pr. Butcliiion quotes B Instltor, 105, 16J, 



In the ekotal danee^ mojond the witches' tree of xen# 
deEYOiis* Beileral of thdr husbands and relatives 
•wore that they were in bed and asle^ duhng these 
pretended excursions* Alciatus recommended jgen^ 
He and Aamperate mea^ut^s; and the minds oi the 
fionnitnr heoame at length oomposeil** 

in \4S%i thecountty lOur leagues around Constance 
-Was laid waste by lightning 'and tempest, and two 
isvDnien beings by dEair means or foul* made xo confess 
•themselves guilty ss.tbe cause of the devastation^ 
suffered deaUi. 

Abasai 1515, Ave liundffid pers<)ns were executed 
M GienavB, under the diaracter of ^ Protestant 
^vaiefaesif ' ^om which we ma.y«iQ)p0se many suffered 
for heresT. ^orty-eight witches were burned at Ra* 
(venshiir^ witkin four yeaiB« as Hutchison reports^ on 
rthe au^ority of Mengno> the author of the '^ lif aliens 
Maleificarunii'^ In I^rraine^ the. learned inquisitor 
IGtemigius beasts that he put to death nine hundred 
mople in fifteen, years. As many were banished 
from itihat .eonutiy i so that whole towns were on the 
foini «f becoming desolate. In 1^34, a thousand 
mrsoBs were put to.dea& in one year at Como, in 
Italy, 8^ about one hundj:ed every year after for 

jiaireral<yeaE)a.t 

lUithe begliming of the next ceitfury» the pieisecQ^ 
tion of witches broke out in Prance with a fury 
wMch was hafdly conceivable^ aad multitudes were 
Immed amid that gay and lively people. Some notioa 
jof the textr^ne prejudice of thenr judges msy b^ 
drawn irom the Words of one of the iaquisitots them>- 
aelves, Fieti'e de €iancie« royal counsellor in the 
Parlianaent of Bourdeaux, with whom the Pseaideiut 
£spaign^ n^as ijoined in a commission to inquire iot^ 
4se^ain acts of sorcery, jfeported to have been com^ 
mitted.in Labourtand its neighbourhood, at the foo^ 

• MciatiPamff. Juris, lib. vUt. cbiip. SS. 
t Bart, de SpiJaa, de Sti>jiU\ww 
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of the Pyrenees, about the month of May, 1619. A 
few extracts from the preface will best evince the 
state of mind in which he proceeded to the dischargv 
of his commission. 

His story assumes the form of a narrative of a 
direct war between Satan on the one side, and the 
Royad Commissioners'on the other, " because,'' says 
Counsellor de Lancre, with self-complaisance, "no* 
thing is so calculated to strike terror into the Fiend 
and his dominions, as a commission with such pie* 
nary powers." 

At first, Satan- endeavoured to supply his vassals 
who were brought before the judges with strength 
to support the examinations, so that if,, by intermis- 
sion of the torture, the ^wretches should fall into a 
doze, they declared, when they were Recalled from 
it to the question, that the profound stupor ''had 
something of Paradise in it, — being gilded," said the 
judge, " with the immediate presence of the Devil ;" 
though in all probability, it rather derived its charms 
from the natural comparison between the insensibility 
of exhaustion, and the previous agony of acute torture. 
The judges took care that the Fiend seldom obtained 
any advantage in the matter, by refusing their vic- 
tims, in most cases, any interval of rest' or sleep. 
Satan tlien proceedect, in the way of direct defiance, 
to stop the meuth of the accused openly, and by 
mere force, with something like a visible obstruction 
in their throat. Notwitl^tand^ig this, to put the 
Devil to shame, some of the accused found means, in 
spite of him, to confess and be hanged, or rather 
burned. The Fiend lost much credit by his failure on 
this occasion. Before the formidable commissioners 
arrived, he had held his courplenthe before the gates 
of Bourdeaux, and in the square of the palace of Ga- 
lienne, whereas he was now insulted publicly by his 
own vassals, and in the midst of his festival of the 
Sabbath, the children and relations of the witches, 
who had suffered, not sticking to say to him, '< Out 
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tipon you ! yoor promise was, -Hiat our mefliers who 
were nrison^Fs mould not die; and look how you 
hare kept 7#or w(»rd with us! They have been 
burned, and are a heap of ashes." To appease this 
mutiny, Satan had two evasions. He produced illu- 
sory fires, and encouraged the mutinous to walk 
through them, assuring them ^hat the judicial pile 
was as frigid and- inoffensive as those which he ex- 
hibited to them. Again, taking his refuge in lies, of 
which he is well known to be the father, he stoutly 
affirmed that their parents, who seemed to have suf- 
fered, were safe in a foreign countiy, and that if 
their children would call on them they would receive 
an answer. They made the invocation accordingly, 
and Satan answered each of them in a tone widdi 
resembled the voice of the lamented parent, almost 
as successffdly as Monsieur Alexandre could have 
done. 

Proeeeding to a yet more close attack, the com- 
missioners, on the eve of one of the Fiend's Sab- 
baths, placed the gibbet on which they executed 
their victims just on tlie spot where Satan's gilded 
chair was usually stationed. The Devil was much 
tended at such' an afiront, and yet had so little 
power in the matter, that he could only express his 
resentment by threats, that he would hang Messieurs 
p'Amon and D'Urtubbe, gentlemen who had solicited 
and promoted the issuing of the commission, siA 
would also bum the commissioners themselves in 
ikinr own fire. We regret to say, that Satan was 
waMe to execute- either of these laudable resolw' 
tions. Ashamed of his Excuses, he abandoned for 
three or four sittings his attendance on the Sabbaths, 
sending as his representative an imp of subordinate 
account, and in whom no one reposed confidence. 
Wh«n he took courage again to face his parliament, 
liieardi-fiend covered his defection by assuring them, 
ttiat he had been engaged in a lawsuit with the 
Deity, which he had gained with costs, and that six- 

Q 
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Bcore of infant children were to be delivered Vip to 
him in name of damages, and the witches were 
directed to proc we such victims accordingly. Aftei 
this grand fiction, he confined himself to the petty 
Vengeance of impeding the access of confessors^ to 
the condemned^ which was the more easy, as few of 
them could speak the Basque language. I have no 
time to detail the ingenious meuiod by which the 
learned Counsellor de Lancre explains why the 
district of Labourt should be particildarly exposed 
to the pest of sorcery* The chief reason seems to 
be, that it is a mountainous^ a steril) and a border 
ct)untry, where the men are all fishers, and the 
women smoke tobacco, and wear short petticoats. 

To a person who, in this presumptuous, triflings 
and conceited spirit^ has composed a quarto volume^ 
fVdl of the grea^st absurdities and grossest obsceni* 
ties ever impressed on paper,' it was the pleasure of 
the most Christian monarch to consign the most atbi- 
solute power which could be exercised on these 
poor people; and he might with as much prudence 
have turned a ravenous wolf upon an undefended 
flock, of whom the aninml was the natural enemy* 
as the^ were his natural "prey. The priest, as well 
as the ignorant peasant, fbll under the suspicion of 
Ihis fell commission; and De Lancre vmteS'With 
much complacency, that the accused were brought 
to trial to the number of forty in one day,--*¥rtth 
what chance of escape, when the judges were 
blinded With prejudice, and could only hear the evi^ 
dence and the defence through the medium of an 
interpreter, the understanding of the reader may 
easily anticipate. 

Among other gross transgressions of the most 
ordinary rules, it may be remarked^ that the accused* 
in what their judges called confessions, contradicted 
each other at every turn respecting the description' 
of the Domdaniel in which they pretended to nave! 
been assembledn and the fiend wno presided there i 
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All fipdke to a sort of gilded throne ; bnt some saw a 
hideous wild he-goat seated there — some a man dis- 
figiired and twisted, as suffering torture — some, with 
better taste, beheld a huge indistinct form, resembling 
one of those mutilated trunks of trees found in 
ancient forests. But De Lancre was no '* Daniel 
come to judgment," and the discrepance of evi- 
dence, which saved the life and fame of Susannah, 
made no impression in favour of the sorcerers of 
Labourt 

Instances occur in De Lancre's book of the trial 
and condemnation of persons accused of the crime 
of lycatUkropy^ a superstition which was chiefly 
current in Imoice, but was known in other countries, 
and is the subject of great debate between Wier, 
NaHd^, Scot, on- the 'one hand, and their demonolo- 
gical adversaries on the other. Tlie idea, said the 
one party, was, that a human beinff had the power, 
by sorcer^, of transforming himself into the shape 
of a wolf, and in that capacity, being seized T^ith a 
species of fury,' he rushed out, and made hHvoc 
among the flocks, slaying and wasting, like the ani- 
mal whom he represented, far more than he could 
devour. The more inciipdulouis reasoners would not 
allow of a real transformation, whether with or with* 
out the enchanted hide of a wolf, which in liome 
cas^s was supposed to aid the metamorphosis, and 
contended that lycanthropy only subsisted as a woful 
species of disease, a melancnoly state of mind, 
Inroken with occasional fits of insanity, in which the 
patient imagined that he committed the ravages of 
which he was accused. Such a person, a mere 
youth, was tried at Be8an9on, who gave himself out 
for a servant, or yeoman priclcer, of the Lord of the 
Forest, so he called his superior, who was judged to 
be the Devil. He was, by his master's power, trans- 
formed into the likeness, and performed the usual 
functions, of a wolf, and was attended in his course 
by one larger, which he supposed the Lord of this 



Forest himsdf. llieae wolves, he said, ravaged Ubib 
flocks, and throttled the dogs which stood in thek- 
defence. If either had not seen the other, he howled* 
after the maimer of the aoimal^ to call his comrade 
to his share of the prey; if he did not cotne upon 
this signal, he proceeded to bury it Uie best way he 
could. 

Such was the general pemecntion under Messrs. 
Espaignel and De Lancre. Miunr sMwlar scenes 
occurred in France, till the edict of Louis XiV . dis- 
eharging all future prosecutions for witcdiciaft, after 
which the crime its^f was heard fti bo^ iMHre.* 

While the q>irit of supessftition was w<Hduii|f such 
horrors in Framee, it was not, we may believe, more 
kHe in other cooBtries of Europe* in Spain pa»- 
iicularty, long the residence of the Moars, a people 
puttiiig deep faith in all the day-fdrsaau of iictldh- 
'Craft, good and evil genii, spells, and telismwos, the 
ardtont and devotional temper of the idd phriatianB 
dictated a severe reseurch aftear aoreeiersy as well 
as hereties, and relapsed Jews or Mahometans. In 
former times, dosing the snhsislenee of the Moorish 
kingdoms in Spain, a sohiocd was siqiposed to he kept 
ispen in Toboso, for the study, it is said, of maeic, 
but more, likely of ckyiqistry, algfebra, and o^icr 
sciences, which, altogether mtstaken by the ignorant 
and vulgar, and imperfectly undel^tood evoa by thoee 
who studied them, were siqiposed to be aUied to 
necromancy, or at least to natural magic, it was, 
of course, the business of the inquisi^on to puiiff 
whatever such pursuits had leftY)f suspicious Catho- 
licism, and their labours cost as muoh blood on ao- 
cusations of witchcraft and magic, as for heresy and 
relapse. 

Even the colder nations of Europe were snfajeoi 
to the same epidemic terror for witchcraft, aiKi a 
specimen of it was exhibited in the ^obervad ratiimal 

* The reader may sup full on such wild horron In the Cnum 
aUbret 
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country of Sweden about the middle of last century, 
an account of which, being translated into EngliMi 
by a respectable clerg3anan, Doctor Homeck, excited 
general surprise how a whole people could be im- 
posed upon to the degree of shedding much blood, 
and committing great cruelty ai^d injustice, oil ac- 
count of the idle falsehoods propagatedby a crew of 
lying children, who, in this case, were both actors 
and witnesses. 

The melancholy truth, that ^* the human heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked,*' 
is by nothing proved so strongly as by the imperfect 
sense displayed by children of the sanctity of moral 
truth. Both the gentlemen and the mass of the 
people, as they advance in years, learn to despise 
and avoid falsehood ; the former out of pride, and 
from a remaining feeling derived from the days of 
chivalry, that the character of a Uar is a deadly stain 
on their honour ; the. other, from some general re- 
flection upon the necessity of preserving a character 
for integrity in the course of life, and a sense of the 
tiaith of the common adage, that ** honesty is the 
best policy.'' But these are acquired habits of think- 
ing^ The child has no natural love of truth, as is 
experienced by all who have the least acquaintance 
with early youth. If they are charged with a fault, 
while they can. hardly* speak, the first words they 
stammer forth are a fsjsenood to excuse it. Nor is 
this all : the stemptation of attracting attention, the 
pleasure of enjoying i^iportance, the desire to escape 
from an unpleasing task, or accomplish a holyday, 
will at any time overcome the sentiment of truth, so 
weak is it within them. Hence thieves and house- 
breakers, from a surprisingly early period, find means 
of rendering children useful in their mystery: nor 
axe such acolytes found to evade.justice wiUi less 
dexterity than the more advanced rogues. Where a 
number of them are concerned in the same mischief* 
there is something resembUng virtue in the fidelity 
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with whieh the common secret is preserved. Cbil- 
dren, under the usual age of their being adhnitted to 
give evidence, were Necessarily often examined in 
witch trials; and it is terrible to see how often the 
little impostors, from spite, or in mere gayety or 
sfHrit, have, by their art and perseverance, made 
^ipwreck of men's lives. But it would be hard to 
discover a case, which, suf^orted exclusively by the 
evidence of children (the confessions under torture 
excepted), and obviously existing only in the youne 
witnesses' own imagination, has been attended wi£ 
such serious consequences, or given cause to so ex- 
tensive and fatal a delusion, as that which occiurred 
in Sweden. 

The scene was the Swedish- village of .Mohra, ia 
the province of £lfland,-which district had probably 
its name from some remnant of ancient superstition* 
The delusi(»i had come to a^ great height ere it 
reached the ears of government, when, as was the 
general procedure, royal commissioners were sent 
down^men weU fitted for the duty intrusted to them; 
that is, with ears open to receive the incredibilities 
with which they were to be crammed, and hearts 
hardened against every degree of compassion to the 
accused. The com|>laints of the common people^ 
backed by some persons of better conation, were, that 
a number of persons, renowned as witches, had drawn 
several hundred children of all classes under the 
DevU's authority. They demanded, therefore, the 
Ipunislunent of these agents of* hell, reminding the 
judges, that the province had been plear of witches 
since the burning of some on a former occasion^ 
The accused were numerous, so many as threescore 
and ten witches and sorcerers being seized in the 
village of Mohra; tluree-and-twenty confessed their 
crimes, and were sent to Faluna, where most of 
them were executed. Fifteen of the children were 
also led to death. Six-and^thirty of those who 
were young were forced to run the gantlet, as it ie 
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edled, and were, besides, lashed weekly at^the cbureh 
doors for a whole year. Twenty of the youngest 
were condemned to the same discipline for three 
days only. 

The process seems to hay<i consisted in confront- 
ing the chfldren with the witches, and hearing the 
extraordinary stoiy which the former insisted upon 
maintaining. * The children, to the number of three 
hundred, were found more or le^ perfect in a tale 
as full 6f impossible absurdities as ever was told 
round a nursery fire. Their confession ran thus : 

They were taught by the witches to go to a cross 
way, and with certain ceremonies to invoke the Devfl 
by the name of Antecessor, begging him to cany 
them off to Blockula, meaning, perhaps, the Brock* 
eiib^g, in the Hartz forest, a mountain infamous 
for being the common scene of witches* meeting 
and to vmch -Goethe represents the spirit Mephis- 
topheles as conducting his pupil Faustus. The Devil 
courteously appeared at the call of the children, in 
various forms, but chiefly as a mad Merry- Andrew, 
with a gray coat, red and blue stockings, a red heart], 
a high-crowned hat, with linen of various colours 
wrappedround it, and garters of peculiar length. He 
set each child on some beast of his providing, and 
anointed them with a certain unguent composed of 
the scrapings of altars, and the filings of church 
docks. There is here a discrepance of evidence 
which, in another court, would hare cast the whole. 
Most of the children considered their journey tp be 
corporeal and actual. Some supposed, however, 
that their strength, or spirit, only travelled with the 
fiend, and that their body remained behind. Very 
few adopted this last h3rpothesis, though the parents 
nnanimously bore witness, that the bodies of the 
children remained in bed, and codd not be awakened 
out of a deep sleep, though they shook them for the 
purpose of awakening them. So strong was, naver- 
theiess, the belief of marses and mothers in theu 
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actual transpoitatioii, that a sensible clergyniai^ men 

tioned in the preface, who had resfAYea he would 
watch his son the whole niffht, and see what hag <Mr 
fiend would take him from his anns, had the utmost 
difficulty, notwithstanding, in convincing his mother 
that the child had not been transported to Blockula, 
during the very night he held him in hi» embrace. 

The learned translator candidly allows, ^ out of 
00 great a multitude as were accused, condemned, 
and executed, there might be some who suJBTered un- 
justly, and owed their death more to the malice of 
their enemies than to their skiU in the black art, f will 
readily admit. Nor will I deny,** he continues, ^ but 
that when^the news of these transactions ai^d ac- 
counts, how the children bewitched fell into fits and 
strange unusual postures, spread abroad in the king- 
dom, some fe»arful and credulous people, if they saw 
their children any way disordered mi^ht thmk 
the^ were bewitched, or ready to be earned away 
by mips.*^ The learned gentleman here st<^ short 
in a train of reasoning, which, followed out, would 
have deprived the world of. the benefit of his trans- 
lation. For, if it was possible that some of these 
unfortunate persons fell a sacrifice to the malice of 
their neighbours, or the i)rejudices of witnesses, aa 
he seems ready to grant, is it not more reasonable 
to believe, that the whole of the accuse4'Were con- 
victed on similar grounds, than to allow, as truth, the 
slightest part of the gross and vulgar impossibilities 
upon which alone their execution can be justified I 

The Blockula, which was the object of their jour- 
ney, was a house having a fine gate painted with 
divers colours, with a pacfdock, in whiph they turned 
the beasts to graze which had brought them to such 
scenes of revelry. If human beings had been em- 
ployed, they were left slumbering against the wall 
of the house. The plan of the DevS's palace con* 

* TnuMhitoi's Trafteeto Honieclc*s ** Aceoont of what bappenttliA 
tkiKlofdHiief Swvden." 8«eAjiDeiulixtoCiiMnrUi«^swork. 
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flisted of one large hanqueting apartmenty and seveial 
with drawiHg-rooms. Tlieir food was homely 
enough, being broth made of ooleworta and bacon, 
wi|h bread and batter, and milk and cheese. The 
same aets of wickedness and profligacy were com- 
miUed at Blockula which, are nsu^y supposed to 
take place 'Upon the Devil^s Sabbath elsewhere ; but 
theie was this particular, that the witches had sons 
and danghlera by the fiends, who were married to- 
gether, and produced an offiapnng of toads and 



These oofltfessions being deliyersd before the ac- 
cused witohes, thteT at first stoutly denied them; at 
last some of them burst into tears, and acquiesced in 
the horrors imputed to thenu They said, the prac- 
tice of eanrying off children had been enlarged very 
lately (which shows the whc^ rumours to have 
arswa recently); and the despairing wretches con^ 
finned what the children said, with many other ez- 
tniTagant ciromnstancesvas the mode of elongating 
a goat's baek by means of a spit, on which we care 
not to be jpaiticular. It is worth mentioning, that 
the Devil, desirous of enjoying his own reputation 
smoog his subjects, pretend^ at one time to be 
dead, and was much lamented at Blockula: — ^but he 
soon revived again. 

r^Bame attem^ these witches had made to harm 
individuals on middle eardi, but with- little success. 
One old sorceress, indeed, attempted to strike a nail, 
given her by. the Devil for that purpose, into the head 
of the mimster of Elfiand; but as the scull was a£ 
unusual solidity, the reverend gentleman onlv feit a 
headache from hte efforts. They coidd not be pef- 
suaded to exhibit any of theur tridks before the com- 
misaoners, excusing themselves by idleging that 
their witchcraft had left them, and that the Devil had 
amused them with the vision of a burning pit, having 
a hand thrust out of iti 

The total number who lost their lives on this 
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fiingular occasion, was fourscore and four persons^ 
including fifteen children; and at this expense of 
blood was extinguished a flame that arose as sud-- 
denly, burned as fiercely, and decayed as rapidly, as 
any portent 6f the kind within the annals of super- 
stition. T^e commissioners returned to court with 
the high approbation of all concerned — sprayers were 
ordered through the churches weekly, thai Heayen 
would be pleased to restrain the powers of the Devii 
and deliver the poor creatures who hxtfaerto had 
^aned under it, as well as the innocent chiklieBi 
who were carried off by hundreds at once» 

If we could ever leam the true explanation of this 
story, we should probably find that the cry was led 
by some clever mischievous boy, who wished to 
apologize to hi» parents for lyings an hour longer in 
the morning, by alle^g he bad been at Blockula 
on the preceding night ; and that the desire to be as 
much distinguished as their con^^et had stimulated 
lihe bolder and more acute of his companions to the 
like falsehoods ; while those of weaker minds as- 
sented, either from fear of punishment, or the force 
of dreaming over at night the horrors which were 
dinned into their ears all day. Those who were in- 
genuous, as it was termed, m their confessions, re- 
ceived praise and encouragement ; and .those who 
denied, or were silent, and, as it was considered, im- 
penitent, were sure to bear the harder sk2u*e of the 
punishment which was addressed to all. It is Worth 
while also to observe, that the smarter children bega9 
to improve their evidence, and add touches to the 
general picture of Blockula. '^ Some of the children 
talked much of a white angel, which used to forbid 
Ihem what the Devil bid them do, and told them thai 
these doings should not last long. — ^And, they added» 
this better being would place himself sometimes 
at the door between the witches and the children* 
and when they came to Blockula he pulled the 
children back, but the witches went in*** 
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This additional evidence speaks for Itself, and 
shows the whole tale to be the fiction of the children's 
Imagfination) which some of them wished to im«> 
prove upon. The teader may consult, **An Ac- 
count of what happened in the Kingdom of Sweden 
in the years 1669 and 1670, and afterward translated 
out of High Dutch into English^ by Dr. Antony 
tiomeck,^' attached to Glanville's '^ Sadducismua 
Triiimphatus." The translator refers to the evi» 
dence of Baron Sparr, ambassador from the court 
of Sweden to the court of England, in 1672 ; and 
that of Baron Lyonberg, envoy extraordinary of tiie 
same power, both of whom attest the confession and 
execution of the witches. The King of Sweden 
himself answered the express inquiries of the Duke 
of Holstein with marked reserve. ** His Judges and 
bonmiissioners," he ssdd, ^ Imd caused cUvers men, 
women, and childFen to be burned and executed, on 
such pregnant evidence as was brought before them. 
But whether the actions confessed, and proved 
against them, were real, or only the effects of strong 
imaginalion, he was not as yet able to determine ;** 
•*>-a «tifficient reason, peniaps, why punishment 
should have been at least deferred by the interposi- 
tion of the royal authority. 

We must now turn our e3res to Britain, in which 
om* knowledge as to such events is necessarily more 
extensive, and where it is in a high degree more 
interesting to our present purpose. 
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Tbe EAcOiof tlie Witch Sopenlition are to be traced In die Lorn of a 
Kingdom — ^Usually punkdied in England as aCrime conneeted with Pa* 
litica— Attempt at Murder for Witchcraft not in itself capital— Triali 
of Persons of Ranic f6r Witchcraft, conneeted with State Crines^ 
Statutes of Henry YIII.f-How Witchcraft was regarded by the three 
leading Sects of Religion in the Sixteenth Century; first, by the 
CatlioHcs; second, by the CaWinists; third, by the Church of England 
and Ltttherane— Inoiioetures unwariiy countenanced by indtViduai 
Catholic Priests, ana also by some Puritanic Clercymen~-8|atule of 

' 1563. and some Cases upon it-^Case of Dugdale — Case of the Witches 
of Warboia, and Execution of the Family of Samuel—That of Jane 
Wenham, in which some Church of England Clergymen insisted on the 
Prosecution — Hutchison's Rebuke to them — James the First's Cpinioii 
of Witchcrafl — His celebrated Statute, lilac. I.— Canon passed by the 
Convocation agalast Possession — Caae^Mr. Fairfax's Children— Lan* 
cashire Witches in 161S— Another Discovery, in 1634— Wefaeter'a 
Account of the Manner in which the Imposture was ma'naged — Supe- 
rioffcy of the Calrinists is followed by a severe Proeecntimi at 
Witches— Executions iaSuffolIc, &c. to a dreadful Extent— Hottkiaa, 
the pretended Witchfinder, the Cause of these 1/Vuelt!e»— His brulal 
Practices— His Letter^Execution of Mr. Lowis^Hopkins punished— 
Restoration of Charles— Trial of Coze— of Dunny and Calleader be- 
fore Lord Hales— Royal Society and Progress of Knowledge— Somer- 
setshire Witches— Opinions of tite Populace— A Woman swum f&r 
Witchcraft at Oakly— Murder at Tring— Aet against WItcheiall 
abolished, and the Belief in tlie Crime becomes foivotten — Witch 
Trials in New-England — Dame Glover's Trial— AlBiction of the 
Parvises, and frightful Increase of the ProseentloBa— Suddenly put h 
«top to— The Penitence of thdae concerned in thcnu 

OuB account of Demonology ia England must 
naturally, as in every other country, depend chiefly 
on the instances whiph history contains of the laws 
and prosecutions against witchcraft. Other super- 
stitions arose and decayed, were dreaded -or despised^ 
without greater embarrassment, in the proTinces in 
which they hiave a temporary currency, than thai 
cowards and children go out more seldom at night, 
while the reports of ghosts and fairies are peculi^ly 
current. But when the alarm of witchcraft arises. 
Superstition dips her hand in the blood of the persons 
accused, and records in the annals of jurisprudence 
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dieir trials, and the causes alleged in vindiQation 
of their execution. Respecting other fantastic alle- 
gations, the proof is; necessarily ti»nsient and doubt- 
Sil, depending upon the inacciprate testimony of vague 
report and of doting toaditiOn. Butin case^ of witch- 
craft, we have before usilie recorded- evidence upon 
which judge and jnr^ acted, and can form.an opinion 
with some degree of certainty of the grounds, real or 
fancifid, pn which ihey ac^qtjitted or condemiied. It 
is, therefore, in tracing thi9 part of Demb^ology, 
^ith its ^companying circtunslances^ that we have 
the best ctmnee of obtaining a&' accurate view of qui 
subject. . . •■' 

, The e^stence of witc'^icraft was, no doubt, received 
and credited in, England, as in the countries on the 
Continent; and originally punished'accordingly. • Bpt 
after- the fotitteenth century, the practices* wmch Cell 
under s^ch at description were thought unworthy of 
any peculiar animadversion, unless they wer& con- 
nected, with something .whi<?h- would have beeii of 
itself a capital cri'mcyby whatever m^ans it had been 
either essayed 6s accomplitiied. Thus, the supposed 
paction betweeh a witdi and the demon wjaffi, perhaps ' 
deemed in itsdf to hav6 terrors enough to prevent its' 
becoming' an ordinary crime, al^d waa-tiOt, therefore, 
visited with any statutory penalty. '^-But to attempt 
or execute bodily, h^rm to. 6Ch<^rs,ihrough;ineans of 
evil fl^iriti^, PC in a word, by the blaclc ai1j,.wa)9 action- 
able at common lSLW,'«s,mu<^h as if the party iiccused 
had done ihe-saiqe haim witK an arrow or pistol- 
shot. ' The destructioh orjabstntction of goods by the 
lik<^ inslixnnents, supposixig-the'cnarge'pfpved, wouldi 
in likcf 4nanner/ be punishable. 'A jfofHoriy liie eon* 
sidting jsoothsayers, fttmffiar-sj^iiijts, or the like, and 
the obtalnmg and ciroolating pretended prophecies, 
to the'unsetttem'ent of the st^te, alTd the endangering 
of theking^s ti^e, is yet a higher- degree of guilt. 
And it may be vesn^iriBed, that the' inquiry ilito 4he 
date of the kmg^s life bears a dose affinity with,th& 

R 
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dMiiing or compassing: the decuh of the soyereigfiif 
which IS the essence of > high-treason. Upon such 
chaiges, repeatec}. trials- took place in the courts of 
the English) and condemnations were pronorniced* 
with sufficient justice, no doi|hty where the connexion 
b(^twe.en the resort to sio^reeireria, apd the design to per- 
petrate a felony, could he plearly proved. We would 
not, indee^ be disposed to go t^e le&gth of so high 
an authority, as Selden, who pronounces (in his 
Ta^le'4dU&), that if a man heartily beUeved that he 
coulct tak^ the life of another by waving his hat 
three times, and crying Buzz ! zM shoidd, und^r this 
fixed opinion, wave his hafand cry, !mizz! accord** 
ingly, he ought to be. executed as ^ .murderer^ But a 
false. prophecy of the ^ing^sde^th is not to\be dealt, 
with exactlyon the usual, ptincipje r because, how- 
ever idle in iiselfj.the prpmuigatioaof such a predio* 
tion has,, in timea such as we are speaking of, a 
strong' tendency to work its completion. 

Many per&oiis, and nsM>me df great celebrity, «uf« 
flared tot the ^charge of trafficking with witches^ to 
thaprejudioe of those in auth^ty. • We have already 
mentioned the m$tance of the Dutchess of Glou* 
eester, in Henry the Sixth's^, reign, and that of the 
Qijieen Dowager's kinsme^i^' in me Protectorate of 
Rachaid, afterward the^ Third- In 1521, the Duke 
of l^uckingham >ras beheaded^ owing much to his 
hasrmg listenes/d to. the predictions of one Friar Hop* 
kms. In. the sanie leign, the Maid of Kent, who 
had been esteejned a prophetess, was.put to^death as 
Ik cheat. She suffered i^ith se^dp persons who had 
m^mged her fits-^jpor the^ support, of iihe Catholie 
ceUgion, and ci^f^ssec^ her Yraud iq>oa .the scaffold. 
A-bout seven years after thii, L(»d, Jlumgerford ,iiras 
b^heade^ for consulting ceFtam soothsayers^coQcem^ 
ii^ the length of Heiiry the Eighth^s life. But these 
OAses rather relate to th^ pinpo^ for ^hich the 
impcery wa^ employed, than to the fact of losing it« ' 

.Tw94reiiiArJKaJ)k«.tatutei^ weie. pflEms^ iii this y^u 



1$4)L ; dne against false prophecies, the o^er againM 
the act of conjuration, mtchcrallt, and sorcery, and, 
at the same time, against breaking and* destroying 
crossesi • The fojm'er enactment was certainly made 
to ease the suiSpicious and wajrwafd fears of the 
tetchy King'Heniy. •'TTie proMWtion a^nst vrftch- 
<;raft might be also dictated by the Jmig*8 jealous 
doubts of hazard to thel^uccessioh. Tti6 enactment 
against breaking ctosses was obviously designed to 
check the ravageis of the reformers, wjio, in England 
as well as elsewhere, desired to sweep away Popery 
"With the besoi^ of destruction. This fatter, statute 
was abrogated in the firstyear of Edward, Vl., per- 
haps as* placing, aii' undue restraint on the zeafl of 
good Protest^ts against idojatsy. '-' ' ^ 

At length, in 1562; a lormaTstatute ag^si sorcery, 
as penal in itself^> was actually parsed ; bi;t 'ka the 
penalty was litnited to tfce" pillory for the first tyains- 
gression, the let^islature prebably regarded those who 
might be brought to trial as impostors rather,.than 
wizards. There are ih&ttances.^f individuals tried 
and eonvicted as impostor and cheats,- and who aCf 
knowledged themselves sil<;h before the court' and 
people : but in their articles of yi^tation, the prelates 
directed inquiry to b6 made^ after those >Krho. should 
use ehchanttnents, witchcraft^ sorcery, or any like 
craflt,. invented by the DeoU, ]; 

But it is here.proper to mal^e a pause, for the purr 
pose of inquiring in what *ma])ner the religious dis- 
putes v^hicn'oj3cuirfe'd;all iltftrbpe ^bout this time*lh- 
fluenced thej^roceediiigs of the rival sects in relatjon 
to Demottology. v ^ . - ' 

The Papal church. had long reigned 'by the proud 
and al^tsolutehmi^ur which she had assumed,' of 
tnaintaining^'ev^ry ibetrine. which her rulers had 
adopted in dark ag^ ;. but this pertinacity at lengtii 
inade, her citsLdel too laifge to be defended at ev^ry 
point, by a garrison whom prudence would have re-, 
quired to abandon ftositions which bad been taken 



in times of (larlmess, and Were misuited to tfi^ war- 
fare of a more enlightened ajge. The aacred motto 
of the Vatican was, ** Vestigia nuUareArormm;^ and 
this rendered it in^pio^siblcii to coi^ply with the more 
wise and moderate of her own party, who would 
otherwise have desired to make liberal concessions 
to the Prbtestants, and thus prevent; in it^ comlmence- 
ment, a formidable schism in. the Christian world. 
. . To the system 'of Rome the Calvinists offered 
the mbst determined opposition, affecting, upon eveiy 
occasion, an4 on all poihtjs, to observe an order of 
chivch-govemment, as well as of worship* expressly 
in the te^ of, its endctn!Lents;7-in a word^to be a 
good Protestant, they held it almost essential to be, 
in all things, diametrically oppodt^ to' the Cat&olic 
form and faith* As the fbundation of this sect ^as 
laid in republican states ; as its cleiicaJl discipline was 
settled on a democratic basis; -and ks the countries 
which adopted that form of goyemment Were chiefly 
poor, the preachers, haying lost th^' rank and opulence 
ei\joyedby the RomanChurch^werje gradually thrown 
oh the supi)ort of the ^eapid. Insensibly they he- 
came occupied Vith the ideas and tenets natural to 
the common. people^ which, if they have usually the 
merit of. being honestly conceived and. boldly ex- 
pressed, are not the less often^a^Opied with credulity 
and precipitation, and oamied into effect with uiihesi- 
tating.harshne'ss and is(everity V ' ^ 

' Between these extremes the Churchmen of England 
endeavoqred to steer, a middle course, lietaining a por- 
tion of the ritual and. forms of Rome, as in theoi- 
selves admirable, and ^ any rate too greatly venerated 
by the people, to be changed merely fpr opposition's 
sake. Their comparatively undilapidated revenue, 
the connexion of their system/with the state, with 
views of ambition, as ample as the station of a 
churchman ou^ht Jto command, rendered thenl incie- 
pendent of the necessity of courting their flocks by 
anymeanasaye regular cUscharget^f their duty; and 
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Aug exceHefRt prOrisfons madefdi- their education 
affi>rde4 them learning tp confute ignorance, and en- 
lighten prejtfdice. ' 

^ Sueh being the gei^Bra];, charaetier of the thre^ 
Chnrches, their l^li<$f in, and peisecntidn of,' such 
crimes as witchcraft and sorcery, were necessarily 
modelled upon the p^iiliar tenets which each syste^n 
profesised, and gare ^rise to tarioin results in Jhe 
countries where they were severally received. 

The Church of Rome, as We^h^ve seen, was un- 
willing> in her period of undisputed pother, to call in 
the secular arm topunish men ft)r witchcraft, a crime 
whiqh fell especially under ecclesiastical cognizance, 
and coul^ ^recor^g to her beliel^ be subdued by the 
spiritual arm alope. The learned men at the Kead 
of theestabilishment ibight' safely despise the attempt 
at those hifld^n arts as impossible ; or, even if they 
Vere of a more>0redulous disjxsiaitiQn, they might te 
unwilUng to ihake lawS'by which their own inquiries 
'^ the mathematics^ algebra, <5h3rmistry, and other 
pursuits vulgkiiy suppoised to approach the eonjfines 
of magic iwt, nnght be inconveniently .restrictefd. 
The more selfish part of the priesthood might think 
that a general belief in the existeiice of witches 
should be permitted to temsgin, as a source both *<^ 
power and^of revemie — ^that If there Were no pos- 
sessions, there could ^>e no e|:Qrcism-fees — aiid, in 
short, that a wholesome fkith in ^11 the ^bernrdities 
of the villgar creeds as to supemgttural influences, was 
necessary to maintain the influence of Diana of 
Bphesus. Tliey' suffered spells to be mantifacttired, 
smce every friar had the power of reversing them — 
they permitted poison to be distilled, because every 
iionvent had the antidote, which WjaEj disposed of to 
all who clw^e' to demapd^it. ' It was not tUl the uni- 
versal jfrogress off heresy, in the end of the fifteenth 
«^ntury, that thebmlof Popelnnbcent VIIl., already 
quoted called to convict, imprison, and condemn the 
f orcerers, chiefljrbecauise it was thoobject to transfer 
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the' odium of these crimes to the -Waldenses, and 
excite and direct the public hatred'^a^ainst the new 
sect, by confounding their doctrines with the influ- 
ences of the Devil and his Fiends. The bull of Pope 
Innocent was lallerward, in the year -l&23y enforced 
by Adrian yi.,with'a new one, in which excommu- 
location, was directed against sorcerers 4xnd heretics,. 
.While Rome- thus positively jdeclafed hprself 
against witches and-sorcerers, the Calyinists, in whose 
numbers must be includedi the' greater part of the 
English Puritans, who, .thotigh they had not finally 
severed from the eommunion of the Anglics^ Church, 
yet disapproved of her ritual and ceremonies, as re- 
taining too much of the Papal' stamp, Tanked them- 
selves, u^-, accQtdanee with their usual policy, m 
diametrical oppositioh to the doctrine of the Mother 
Cfhureh. ^ They assumed in tl|e opposite sense What- 
ever Rome pretended to as a pioof of her omnipotent 
authority* The exoroi^mii, forms, and rites by which 
good Catholics believed pnkt inGsarn^ate fiends could 
bie expelied, an^ evil spirts Of every kind rebuked — 
these, lil^e the holy water, the robes of the priest, 
and the sign of the cross^ the Calvinist^ considered 
either with scorn and contempt, as the tools^ of de- 
liberate quackery atid imposture, or with horror and 
loathing, as the fit emblems ard insrfifuments of an 
idolatrous system. • • 

Such of them as Bid not absolutely deny the super- 
natural powers of whielLthef Romanists made boast, 
regSrd^d the success .of the ea^orcising piriebt, to 
whatever extent they admitted it, as at beat a ca^t> 
ing out of devils by the powei: of Beelzebub, the 
King of the Devils. They saw also, and resented 
bitterly, the attempt to confound any dissent frcwn 
the doctrines of Rome with the, proneness to an en- 
couragement of rites of sorcery.' On the wh'ole, the 
Calvinists, ge^nerally speaking-, were, of afi the con- 
tending sects, the^ piost auspicious of sorcery, Uie 
most undoubting believers in its^existence^ and the 
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most eager to follow it up with what they ccmceived 
to be the due 'punishment of the .iDost fea^ul of 
crimes. . J . , ^ ' ■ 

Tlie le^dipg divines of the Church, of England 
were, without doubt/' fundamentally as. much op- 
posed to the doctrines, of Rome, as those who alto- 
gether disclaljned opinions and eeremonies, Vnerel^ 
because she< had entertained them. But their posi- 
tion in Society tended 'strongly to keep, tliem from 
adopting, on such subjects as^we are no^ discussing, 
^either the eager credulity of ih<^ vulgar mind, or the 
fanatic ferocity of their Calvinistic rivals. We have 
no purpose to discuss .the. matter in detail — jenough 
has {NTobably been said to show generally why the 
Romaiiist shotd4^have cried but a miracle,' respect- 
ing an incident which the Anglican would haVe con- 
temptuously tended an impostute ; while the Cal- 
yinist, inspired with a darKer zeal, and, abbve all, 
with the miceasing d^^ire^ of open controversy with 
theOathohcs, woutd have fityled the same event an 
operation of the Devil. " ., 

It followed, that while the, divines of the Church 
of England iM)ssessed th^ Upper hand in the king- 
dom, witchcraft, though trials and 'even condemna- 
tions for .that offence occasionally 'pcCurred, did. not 
(jreate that epidemic ten;pr which the veiy suspicion 
of the offence can;ied with it elsewhere j 90 that 
Reginald Scot and others .alleged,' it was. the vain 
pretfence* and empty fphris of the Chi^h of Rome, 
by the faijh reposed in them» which had led to the 
belief of witchcraft or sorcery in general. Nor did 
posecutions on account 'of such <^ar|^es frequently 
involve a capital punishment, .while learned judges 
were jealous of the imperfecitiph of the evidence U> 
Biipport tl^ chaise, and entertained a strong and 
growing suspicion that leg^itimate grounds for such 
trials seldom actually existed. On the other^hand, 
it usually happened that wherever- the Calvinist in- 
terest became predominant in Britainia general per- 
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^setnition of sorcerers and witches seemed to take 
place of consequence. Fearing and bating sorcery 
more than other Protestants', coanecting its cere- 
monies and usages with those of the detested Catho- 
lic ChurChi the Calviiiisls were more eager than 
other sects' in searching after the traces of this 
crime, audi of Course, unusually successful, as they 
might suppose, in making discoveries of guilt, and 
pursuingit to the expiation of the fagot. In a word, 
a principle already referred 'to by Dr. Francis Hut- 
chison, will be found to' rule the tide and the reflux 
of such cases in the different churches. The num- 
bers of witches, and tlieir supposed dealings with 
Satair, will ittcreasb^ or /lecrease according as such 
doings are acco^nted probable or impossible.. IJtider 
the former supposition, bh^rges and, convictions wiD 
be found augmefbted in a teirinc degree. When the 
accusations are disbelieved,, and dismissed as not 
worthy of attention, th^ crime becomes unfrequent, 
ceases to occupy the pik)lic toind, and affords little 
trouble to the judges. / , 

The passing of Elizabeth^s statute against witch- 
craft in 1568 does not seem to have beeni intended 
to increase the numbe^ of trials, or c^ses of. convic- 
tion at least ; and the ' fact is, it did neither the One 
nor the other. Twb children were tried in 1674 for 
cotmterfeiting possession, and stood in. the ^pillory 
for impostors. Mildred NorringtoUf called the Maid 
of Westwell, furnished another instance of posse»> 
sion; biit she also coufessed her imposture,, and 
publicfy showed her fits and tricks of mimicry. The 
wrong influence already possessed by the Puritans 
may probgljly be sufficient to account for the darker 
issue of certain cases,, in which ^pth juries and 
ludges, in Elizabeth's time, inust be admitted to 
have shown fearful severity. 

These cases' of possession werfe in-some respect* 
Bore snares to the priests bf the Church of Rome, 
who, while they were too sas^cious not to be aware 
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that the pretended fits, cbntortioiiA, strange -soundi^ 
and other extravagances, produced as eyidence of 
the demon's influence on the possessjed person, were 
nothing else than marks of umK>stQre uy some ifle 
vagabond, were nevertheless often tempted to admit 
them as real^ and take the credit; of curing, them. 
The period was one when the Catholic Church had 
much occasion to rally around her all the respect 
thai remained to her in a schismatic and heretical 
Ripgdom; and when, her fathers ai^d doctors an- 
nounced thei existence of such la dreadful disease, 
and of the pdw^r of thp .church's praiyers, relics, and 
ceremonies, to cure it, it was diQ^ult for a priest, 
supposing him more .tender- of the interest of hL<t 
order than that of truth, to avoid such a tempting 
opportunity as a supposed case of possession ofTered^ 
for displaying the high privilege in which his pA)- 
fession made nim a paitakeip,)or to abstain from con- 
niving at the imposture,,'in order to obtain f6r his 
chnreh the credit of expelling th6^ demon. ' It was 
hardly to be wondered at, it the ecclesiastic was 
sometimes induced to aid the fraud of which such 
motives forbade him to be the detecter* -At this lie 
might hesitate the less, as he was i^oi obliged to 
adopt th^ suspected and degrading course of holding 
an imm^diate^communic^tiontn Umine with the im* 
postor, since a hint or. two, dropped in the supposed 
sufferer's presence, micht give )iim th^ necessary 
inforination what was the most exact mode of peiy 
forming his part, and if the^ patient Was possessed 
by a devil of any acutenesd or dexterity, he wanted 
no fairther^jnstruction how to play it. Such, combi- 
nations were sometimes ^tected, and brought more 
discredit on the Chyrch of Rome than was counter- 
balanced ty any which might- be more cunningly 
managed. On'tnis subject, me reader may turn ^to 
Br. Harsnett's celebrated 'bopk on Popish Impos- 
tures, wherein he gives Ae history of several noto- 
rious cases of detected fraud, in which Ro^nan eccjor 



9iastii»'had not hesitated ^ to mingle tbemselVcs 
That of Grace S^MP'iBTbtltts, instructed by a Catholic 
priest to impeach her^ grandmother of witchcraft, 
was a very gross fraud. 

Such cases were-nbt^hoWevfer, limited tolthe eccle* 
siastics of Rome. We have already stated, that, as 
' extremes usually approach €ach other, the Dis- 
senters,^ in flieir violent opposition to theJPapists, 
adopted sonfie of -their ideas, respecting demoniacs ; 
and, we have Hqw to add, that they also claimed, 
. by the vehemence 6t prayer, and dfe authority of 
their own sacred v^ommission, that power bf^expel-' 
ling, devils, wl^ich the Church of Rome pretended 
to exercise by irites, ceremopies, and relics. The 
memorable case of 'Richard' Dugdale, called the Sur- 
rey Imppstor, was 'one of the * Inost remarkable 
which the Dissenters, brought forward. *niis youA 
was supposed to have sold las soid to the Devil on 
condition of belWmade the feest danced in ^Lanca- 
shire, and during^is ppssessiou'played a number of 
fantastic tricks, not much different from those ex- 
libited by expert posture-mastets of the present 
day. Thils person threw himself into the hands of 
the- Dissenters, who, in their eagerness, qatight at an 
opportunity to relieve an afflicted person, whofee case 
the regnlar: clefgy* appea:red* tp,.have neglected^ 
They fixed a comniittee of theit tmmber, who 
weekly attended the supposed sufferer, ami exei*cised 
tiiemselvee in appointed -days of .humiliation and 
lasting, during the course of a ^ole ypar. . All re- 
spect for the demon seefhs tb liave abandoned the 
reverend jgentlemen, after they had relieved gnard 
in this manner for some little 'time,*iand they got so 
regardlesiB of Satan as. to taunt him with thamode in 
which he executed His promise to teach his vassal 
dancing. The fbllowing^ specimen of raillery i$ 
WOtiii commemoration >— « What, ^atan ? Is this the 
dancing .that Richard gave himself to thee fpif»? ^c. 
Canst thou danbe no better? &c. Ransztck the old 



hM^j^s of all past timetf ancl ]^ace9 in thy memqiy t 
CBjast thou not there find chH scope- better way o£ 
trampling ? Pump thine invention dry t cannot the 
universal ^eed-plot of subtle wiles and 8tra);affem9 
spring up one neW. method of cutting. capers? Is 
this the top of skill and pride^ tO' shuf3e feet and 
brandish knees thus, and to/trip like a doe, arid skip 
like a squirrel ? And wherein dif&f thy leapings from 
the hoppings of a frog, or th^ bouncings. of agoat* 
or fris^ngs of a dbg^ or gesticulations of ^ monkey 1 
And cannot a palsy shake 6uch a loose leg as that I 
Bdst thou not twirl liki? a calf that hath the turn* 
and twitch up thy houghs just like a Bpringhault 
titl"* One miglit almost conceive the demon re- 
plying -to tWs raiUety in the words of Dr. Johnson^. 
*< This merriment of parsq^ is e:ctremely ofTen- 
sivei" ' ) . </ 

The Dissenters were probably too hottest, however 
simplis, to achieve a complete cure on Dugdale by 
an simicable understandiif^; so, after their year of. 
vigil, they relinquishedr thev task by degrees. Dug* 
dade, weary of his illness, whichnoW attraqted little 
Dotice,' attended a regular physician, and Was cured 
of that part of his disease which was not affected^ 
in a regakuT way^ar ordonnance du midectn. But ' 
the reverend gentlemen who had taken bis case in 
handstill assumed tiie credit of curing him, and if 
any thing could have induced them to sing jHs Dtmn^ 
it would have been this occasion^ They S€^id that 
Ihe efieet of their public prayers liad be^i for a time, 
suspended, until seconded^by the cotitinued eamest' 
ness df tbeir private devotions ! f , 

The ministers of the Ghui^ch of England, though, 
&om. education, intercourse With thus Woxid, and 
other ^dvaio^ages, they were less prone to prejudice 
Ihrur those of others sects,* 'are jret fai: from being-^ 
en vely^ free of the charge V^^ encouraging 111 

^ JiotcUMNi 60 Witchcrtft, ^ 1^ ' - < 
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partlctdi^r instances the lyitch superstidoii. £vefli 
while Dr. Hutchison pleads that the XJhurch of 
England has the least to answer for ih that matter^ 
he IS under the necessity of acknowledging, that 
some regular country clergymen so far shared the 
rooted prejudices\ of congregations, and of the go- 
Ternment' which esiafotished laws against it, as to be 
active in the persecution of the suspected, and even 
in coimtenancing the ^upenititipus signs by which 
in that period the Tulgar\thought itpoi^sible to ascer- 
tain the existence . of the afflictions by witchcraft, 
and obtain the knowledge of the perpetrator.. A siti- 
gular case is mentioned of three v^omen, called ^e 
, Witches of 'Warbois. • Indeed, their story is a mat- 
ter of solemn enough record; for Sir Samuel Groin* 
well,rh,aving received the sum of forty, pounds as 
lord of the manor, out of the estate of the poor per 
sons who sulfered, turned it into a rent charge .oi 
forty shillings yearly, for. the endowment of an an- 
nual lecture on the . subject of witehCi^t, to be 
preached by a doctor ox bachelor of divinity of 
Queeii^s College, CambridgtE;. The accused, one 
Samuel and his ^ylfe, were old, and very poor per- 
sons, and 'their daughter a yoimg woman. The 
daughter of a Mr. Throgmorton,' seeing the poor old 
woi^an in a black knitted cap, at ^ time when she 
was not very well, took a whim that she had be- 
witched her, and was ever after exclaiming against 
her.' The 'other children of this fancifd ramily' 
caught up^ the- sai]ae cry, and the eldei^t of them at 
last got up'B vastly pretty drama, in which she her- 
self furnished ^1 the scenes, and played all the 
partsi . . ' . V 

Such imaginary scenes, OTmake-belieeuestoMSy^fe 
the. common amusement 'Of lively children; and 
mo9t readen^ may jremember having had some TJtoma 
of > their own* But the nursery ^drama of ' Miss 
Throgmortonhad a horril)le conclusion. Thisyoung 
kdy and her sts^rs were supposed to be haunted<bv 
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nine spirits, despatched bytbe wicked Mother Samue] 
for that purpose. The sapient. parents heard one 
part of the dialogue, when the cnildren in their fits 
retimed answers, as was suppp^ed, to the spirits 
who afOicted them ; and when the patients from time 
to time recovered, they furnished the counterpart 
by' telling what the spirits had said to them. The 
names of the spirits were Pluck, Hardname, Catch, 
Bto, ard tliree Smacks, who. were cousins. Mrs. 
Joan Throgmorton, the eldest (who, like other 
young women of her age, about fifteen, had some 
disease on her nerves, and whose fancy ran appa« 
rently on love and gallantry), supposed that one of 
the Smacks was her lover, did battle for her with the 
less friendly spirited and promised to protect her 
against Mother Samuel herself; and 'the following' 
curious extract Will show on what a footing of fa- * 
miliarity the damsel stood with her spiritual gallant ; 
"* From whence come you, "^IV^r. Smack?' says the 
afflicted yOung lady ; * and whatnews do you bring? 
Smack, nothing abashed, ii^formed her he came fromf 
fighting with Pluck: the weapons, great cowl-staves, 
— the scene, a ruinous bakehoiise in Dame Samuel's 
yard. * And "who got the mastery, I pray»you f said 
the damsel. jSmack answered, he had broken Pluck's 
head. * I would,* said the damsel, * he had broken 
yQur neck also.' — * Is that the thanks I am to have 
for mv labour ?' said the disappointed Smack: ' Look 
you iror thanks at 'my hand?' said the distressed 
maiden. ^ I would you were all hanged up Against 
each other, v^th 3^our dame for company; for ypil, 
are all naught.' " On this repulse, exit Smack, and 
enter Pluck, Blue, ^d Catch,- the firatwith his head' . 
broken, the other limping, and the third with his arm 
in a sling, all trophies of Smack's victory. They 
disappeared, afterhaving threatened vengeance upon 
the conquering Smack. However, he Soqp after- 
ward appeared with his laurels. He* told her of his 
various conflicts. "*I wonder,' said Mrs. Joan,-or 
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Hne^ *ihat yoii ate ^ble.ipbciat thetn; yottdte litttei 
and they very big/— 'He cared not for that,' he re* 
plied $ ' he wouldbeat the best two of them, and hia 
doiwins Smacks Woujd bedtthe other two/*' .'this 
most pitiful loirth^ for such it certaii^yis^ was mixed 
with tra^dv enough* .Miss iThrofimorton and her 
sisters railed against Daine Samuel; and when Mn 
Throgmorton brought her to his house by force, the 
little fiends longed'to draw blood of her« scratch her^ 
and torture her» as the witoh'^creed Qf that period re» 
commended $ yet the poor woman incurred deeper 
suspicion when she expresi^d a wish to leave a house 
.Where she was so coarsely treated, ana lay under 
sucho^oussuspicionst. v ^ 

It was in vain that this unhappy creature endea* 
voured to avert their resentment, bv submitting to adl 
the Ul usage they chose to put tipon her; in vain 
thait she tinderwentf- unresistinglv, the worst usage 
at the hand of Lady Cromwell, her landlady, who, 
abusing her with the Worst epilJietS) tore her cap from 
her head, clipped out some of her hair, and gave it to 
Nbns. Throgmorton) tohpm it for a counter'^hatm* 
Nay, Mother Samuel's complais^ce in the latter 
case dnly led to a neW charge* It hiippened that the 
Lady CromweU, on her returh home, dreamed of her 
day% work, and especially' of the. old dame and ^er 
cat ; and as her ladyship died in a y*ar and qUarief 
from that verv day, it was saj[^ciously concluded 
that sh^ must have fallen a victim to the witcheries 
of the terrible Dame Samuels Mr. Throgmorton 
also compelled the old woman and her daughter \to 
use expressions which put< their lives in the power 
of these malignant children, "who had carj-ied oh the 
farce ^ lopg that they could not well escape from, 
their own; web- of djsceit but by the death of these 
helpless creatures: for. example,'ihe prisoner. Dame 
Samuel, was induced to say to the supposed ^nrit^ 
** As 1 am a^witch, and a causer of Lady Cromwell's 
death, I charge thee to. come out of the maiden*^ 
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Hie girl lay still; abd this -wan acooimted a proof 
that the poor woman, who, only enibdued and crushed 
by terror and tyranny, did as she was bidden^ was a 
witch. One i^ ashained of an Eni^lish judge and 
Jury, when it must be repeated, that the evidence of 
these enthusiastic and giddy-pated giris was deemed 
Bulficient :to the condemnation of tluee innocent per- 
sons. ' t^ody Samuelj indeed^ was at lengtii worried 
into a confession of her guilt, by the various vexations 
which were practised on her* But her husband anfd 
daughter continued, to mtUntain th»r innocence. 
The last showed a high spiiit^ and proud value for 
her character. She ivas advised if^ some, who 
pitied her youth, to ffain at least a, respite^y plead- 
ing pregnancy ; to which she answered disdainfully, 
^No, I will not be both held witeh and atrumpet \V 
The mother, to show her sanity .of loind, and the 
real value of h^ ooiifession^ caugni at the advice re- 
^iomqiended to her daughter. As. her years put such 
a plea out of the question, there was a la^ugh an^ong 
the ttUfeeling'-aadience, in which the poor old-victim 
joined loudly and heartily. Some there wer^ -w(o 
thought it no Joking" matter^ and wese inclined to 
think they ha^ a Joanna Southcote -before- them, and 
that thtf DeviTmust be the father. These unfortunate 
Samuels were condenmed at Huntingdon, before Mr. 
Justice Fenneif^' 4th April, 1093.^ It was a singular 
ease to be commemorated by an annual lecture, as 
provided by Sir Samuel Cromwell ; for the purposep 
of Justice were never bo perverted, jior her sword 
turned to a more flagrsdit murder. 

We fnay here mention, thengti mainly for the sake 
of contrast, the much-disputed c;»eof Jane Wenham, 
the witch of Walkemfe* 4s she was termed j which 
was of a much later date. Some of Xhe country 
clergy were carried away by the landdoodof super- 
stition in this instance also, and not only encours^ed 
the charge, but gave their countenance to some of 
the ridiculous and\ indecent tricks ireisorted to aa 
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pfTOofs of witchcraft by the lowest vulgar. But the 
good sense of &e jadge, seconded by that of other 
reflecting and sensible persons, saved the country 
from the ultimate disgrace attendant on too many -of 
these unhallowed trials. The usual sort of evidence 
was brought against this poor woman, by pretences 
of bewitched persons vomiting fire ; a trick Very 
easy to those who chose to exhibit such a piece of 
jugglery, among such as rather desire to be taken in 
by it, than to detect the imposture. The witchfinder 
practised upon her the most vidgar and ridiculous 
tricks, or Y^iBiins; and out of a perverted examina- 
tion, they drew what they called a confession, though ' 
6f a forced and mutilated character. Under such 
proof tlie jury brought h^ in guilty, and she was 
necessarily condenmed to die. s More fortunate.* ho w- 
.ever, than many persons jflaced ia the like circum* 
stances, Jane Wenham was .tried liefore a sensiole 
and ^lilosophic judge, who could not understahd that 
the 'tife of an Engli^woman, however mean, should 
be taken away by a set of barbarous tricks and ex- 
periments, the efficacy of which depended.on popiQai 
credulity. He reprieved the witch before he left the 
assize town, tlie rest of the history is e^jually a 
contrast to some we have told, and- others we t^all 
have to recount. A humane and high-spfrited ^n- 
tlieman. Colonel Plummer of Gilston, putting at defi 
ance popular calumny, placed the 'f>oor old womau 
in a small house near his owu, and under his imme 
dtate prote6tion. iiere she lived and died, in honest 
and fair reputation, edifying her visiteis by her ac- 
curacy and attention in repeating her devotions $ and, 
removed from her brutal and malignant neighbours, 
nev^r afterward gave the slightest cause pf suspicion 
or offence till her dying day. As this was one of 
the last cases of conviction in England, Dr. Hutchi- 
son has been led to dilate upon^ it with some strength 
of eloquence as well as argument. 
He thus expostulates with spme of the better 
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class that were eajgier for the prosecution :-^" !• 
What single fact of sorcery did this Jane Weiihain 
do ? Wliat charm did she use, or what act of witch- 
craft could you prove Tipon heri Laws are Against 
evil actions, that can he proved to he of the person's 
doing— ^¥hat single fact that was^gainst the statute 
could you fix up6n her ? I ask, 2. -f>id. she so much 
as speak an imprudent word, t>r do ap immoral ac- 
tion, that you could put into the narrative of her case 1 
When she "^as denied a (ew turnips, she laid them 
do^n^ velry suhmisbively — ^yrhen. she was called witch, 
and hitch, she onl3r tdok the proper medns for the 
vindieation of her good name — ygmen she saw this 
slorm coming upon her, ^he locked herself in her 
owi^ house, and tried to keep -herself out of your 
cruel hands — When her doot was broken open, and 
you gave way to that bacl)arous usage that she met 
with, she protested her intiocei^ce, fell upon her 
knees, and h^gg'd ^e might not go tp- jail, an^, in 
her innocent shnplicify, would have let you swiisi 
her; aiid tit" hex tryal, she declarM herself i cleat 
womaii. :^This washer behavioi^'; annd'what could 
any of us have done better,, excepting in that case 
where, she compiyM.with you tqo Inuch, and offered 
to let you swim' he^r? 

"3k When you used- the meanest of paganish 
tiid popish superstitions— when you scratched, and 
mangled, and ran pins into her flesh, and used that 
ridiculoui^ tryai of the bottle, &c. — ^whpni did yott 
consult — ^and froAi whom did you expect your an- 
swers 1 who was your father—tand into whose han^ 
did you put yourtelves ? and if the true sense of 
the statute had been tum'd upon you, which way 
wtould you have defended yourselves t 4. Durst 
f6vi have, used her in this manner if she. had~beeQ 
rich ; and doth not her poverty increase rather than 
lessen your guilt in what you did 1 

, " And therefore, instead of cjosinjg your book with 
a Hberavimus (mimcunostraSf and' reflecting upon the 
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court, I askyouy 5. Whether you have not more reasot 
to give God thanks that you met with' a wise judge, 
and a sensible gentleman, who kept yotf from sl^d 
ding innocent bloodv:^and reviving the meanest and 
crudest pf all superstitions among us ?^* 

But although individuals. of the English church 
might, on someoccasion^ be. jusdy accused of falling 
into lamentable errors on a subject where error was 
80 genersd, it wad not - a usual point of their pro- 
Dessional character; andit must be admitted, that the 
most severe qf the laws against witchcrauft originated 
wlt^ a Scottish King of England; and that the only 
extensive persecution following that statute, occurred 
during the time of the Civil Wars, when the Cal- 
vinists obtained, for a short period, a predominating 
influence in the councils of Parliament. 

James succeeded to Elizabeth amid the highest 
eiqiNectatipns on the part of his new people, who, 
besides ^their general satisfaction at coming once 
more under the rule of a king, were also proud of 
his supposed abilities and real knowledge of books 
and languages, and were naturally,^ -though im^ni- 
dehtly, disposed to. gratify him by deferring to his 
judgment in matter wherein his studies were sup- 
posed to have i:endered him a special proficient* 
Unfortunately, besides the more harmless freak of 
becoming a Prentice in the art of ,Poetiy, by which 
words and numbere were the only sufferers, the mo- 
narch had composed a deep^orkuponDemonologyt 
embracing, in their fullest extent, the most absurd 
and ^ss of th^ popular errors on this subject. He 
considered his crown and Ufe as habitually aimed ;st 
by the sworn slaves of S^tan. Several had been ex- 
ecuted for an attempt to poison him by magical arts; 
arid the turbulent Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwellt 
whose repeated attempts on his person had long been 
lames^&l terror, had begun his course of rebellion by 

*Patchiton^,£aiayonWttclieraft,p.i i 
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a coDSuU^tion ivith the weird sisters and soothsayers. 
Thus the king, who hs^d proved witb his pen Uie 
supposed sorcerers to be uie direct enemies of the 
Deity, and who conceived he knew them from expe- 
rience to be his own, who, moreover, ha^ upon much 
lighter occasions (as in the case of Vorstius), showed 
ho hesitatiQn at throwing his royal authority into the 
scale to aid his arguments, very naturally used his 
influence when it was at the highest, to extend and 
enforce the laws against a crime which he botii hated 
and feared. 

The English statute against witchcraft, passed in 
the very first year of that reign, is therefore of a 
most special nature* describing witchcraft by aU the 
various modes and ceremonies in which,' according to 
King James's fancy, that crime coi^d be perpetrated; 
each of which was declared felony, without benefit 
of clergy. 

This -gave much wider scope' to prosecution on 
the 8tati;te thai^ had existed imder the milder acts of 
Elizabeth. Men might now be piinished for the 
practice of witchcr^t, as itself a crime, without 
];i^cessary. reference to th|e ulteripr objects of the 
perpetrator. It is Remarkable, that in'the same year, 
when the legislature rather adopted the passionsand 
f^ars of the king, than expressed their own, by this 
jfi&tal. enactment, the Convocation of -the Church 
evinced a very difierent spirit ; for, seeing the ridi- 
cule^ brought on their sacred profession by; forward 
aiid presumptuous xnen»in the attempt to relieve 
demoniacs from a disease which was conuponly oc- 
casioned by natural causes, if not the mere creature 
of \n^stitferthey passed a canon, e^stablishing that 
no imn ster or ministers should in future attempt to 
expel any devil o^ devils, without th^ license of his 
bishop ; thereby virtually putting a stop to, a fertile 
source of .knaveiy amcmg the people, and disgraceful 
Ilt>lly amqQg the mferior churcnmen. 
The new statute of James doesnot, however, appear 



10 haVe led at first to mtuiy prosecutiotis. Ohe of 
the most remarkable was (proh ptidor!) instigated 
by a gentleman, a scholar of classical taste, and £i 
beautiful poet, being no- other than ^Edwsffd Fairfax, 
of Fayston, in Knaresborough Forest, the translator 
of Tasso's "Jerusalem Delivered." In allusion to 
his credulity on sttch' subjects, Collins has introduced 
the following elegant lines: 

• <* How hftTB J sate wtifle piped the pensiye wind, 

To hei)r thy )mrp, by British Fairfax strung; \ - 

FrievaUing jmet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which tie snng!" 

Like lV|r. Throgmbrton in the Warbois case,'W. 
Fairfax accused .i^ix of his neighbours of tormenting 
iii& children by fite of an exttaordinaiy kind, by imps, 
and by appealing Wfore the aJUcted in their^wn shape 
during the crii^is of these operations. The admitting 
this last circwnstance to be a legitipiate mode of 
proofs gave a most crueL advantage against the 
ttQcused, for it cpuld liot, -aocor^g to tl^ ideas bf 
tfa» demonologisfts^ be confuted even by the most 
distinct alihu To a defence of that sort, It was 
replied, that ihe afflicted person did hot see the actui^ 
witch, whose eorporoal presence must indeed hatie 
been obvious to every one iii the room as well asto the 
Hfflicted, but that the evidence of the sufferers •related 
to ^e appearance of their spetire, or at>parition ; and 
this was accounted a sure sign of :gnilt in ihose whose 
forms were so manifested during the fits of ^ the 
afflicted, and who were complaint of and cried'out 
vB^n by the victimi The Obvious tend^y of this 
doctrii^e, as to visionary or spectral evidence, as it 
was called, was to place the life and fame of the 
accused in the power, of any hypochonchiac pati^it 
<n" malignant impostor, who might either seem to see, 
or. aver she saw, the vpedrwn of the accused oM inati 
or old woman, as if enjoying and urging on )tbe 
afflictions which she .complained of; and^ strtoifse to 
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teH; the fatal sentence was to rest nbt'upon the truth 
of the witnesses' eyes, but that of .their imagina- 
tion. It happened fortunately for Fairfax's memo- 
ry, that the objects of his prosecution were persons 
of good chara<$ter, and that the judge was a man 
of sense, anid made so wise anduskilful a charge to 
tiie Jury,, that they brought in a verdict of Not 
Guilty. . 

The celebrated case of /'the Lancashire witches'* 
(whose name was, and wiU he, long remembered, 
partly from Shadwell's play, hut more from Uie in- 
genious and well-merited compliment to the beauty 
of the females of that proyinee^ which it was held to 
contain) followed soon after. Whether the first no- 
tice of this sorcery sprung from .the idle head of a 
mischievous boy, is uncertain ; but there is no doubl 
that it was speedy caught up and fostered for the 
purpose of gain. The original rstory ran thus : 

These Lanc^ter trials were at two periods, the 
c^Q in 1613, before Sir Xam.es Alihaln and Sir £d- 
w^d Bromley, Barons of ]g|xchequer, wheh nineteen 
witches were -tried at once at Lancaster, ahd another 
of the name of Preston, at York.> The report against 
these people is drawn up by Thomas Potts. An 
obliging correspondent sent me a sight of a copy of 
this cuhou^ and rare bookr The . chief personage in 
thb drama is Elizabeth -Southam, a "^itch redoubted 
under the name of Dembdik^, an account of whom 
may be seen in- Mr. Roby's Antiquities of Lancaster, 
as well as a description of Manikins' Tower, the 
witches' place of meeting. Itappeiurs that thi^ re- 
mote country, was fUll of Popish recusants, travelling 
priests, and so forth ; and some gS their spells are 
given, in which tfie holy names and thihgs alluded to 
Form a strange contrast with the purpose to which 
they were applied, as to secure a good brewing of 
ale or the like. The public imputed to the accused 
parties a long train of murders, conspiracies, charms, 
ihiifihancfes,. hellish and damnable practices, ^apr 
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{>arenty^' says' the editor, *'on ihek <nm examiiiatldfiB 
and confessibns,^' and to speak the truth, i^sible no- 
where else. Moth^ Demfodike had the good luck to 
die before conviction. Among other talel^, we have 
one of two^ma^e deirilsy called Fancy and Tib^ It 
is remarkable ■ that some of the unfortunate Women 
endeavoured to transfer the guilt from themselyes to 
others with whom they had old qusurels, which coik 
fessi'ons were held good evidence against those who 
made them, andageanst the alleged accoli^lice^also. 
Several of.the*ui)hapi^y women were found Not Cki^ 
ty, to the great displeasure. of the ignorant peo]^e 
of /i^e county. Sudi wa^ the ifirst edition of ms 
Lancashire witches. In that w:hich follows, the ao- 
cusation can be more clearly traced- to the most v^ 
lanousr cpnspintcy. ~ ' 

About 1634/ aboy called Edmund Aobinsoji, whoi^e 
father, a very poor^mai^ dwelt.in Pen^e^Forest, the 
ecene of the allesed. witching, declared, that wliuHe 
. gathering buUtea (wil4 plumsy peiha^), in. one of the 
idades of the forest, .h^ i^w two ^yhoiinds, whioh 
be imagined to bdtong to.gentlemenan thatneigih 
bourhood. The boy reported that,, seeing nob^hr 
following them, he proposed- tb-hav^ a course ; but 
though a hare was started^ the dogsi^efusied to rti&i 
On this, young Robinson was^bout jto punish them 
with a switch," wheii one Dame DickensOB« a neigh* 
bour's \trife, started up instead of the one greyhound; 
a little boy instead 6f tiie o&er* The witness -aveiw 
red, that Mother Dickenson offered .him money to 
conceal what he had seen,'whi6h he refused, liaying 
^Nay, thou art a Witch.*' Appai^ntly, she was de» 
termlned he should have full evidence of the truth of 
what he said, for, like the Madcian Queen in the 
AralHan Tales, she pulled out of her pocket a bridla, 
and shook, it over tiie head of the boy who had so 
lately represented the. othergreyhound. He was di> 
lectly changed into a horse; Mother Dickensoa 
iDOunt^d, and took Robinson before her. They timi 
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a lafge hoose^ or bani» called Hourstomi) into 
Whieh EicLinuud Robinson entered with others* He 
there saw six or seven persons pulling at halters* 
firom which^ as thay pulled them^ meat ready dressed 
came Dying, in quantities^ together with lundps ojf 
butteri porringers of milk^ and whatever else n^ghti 
m the ooy*s faAcy, complete a rustic feast. He de* 
cisured» thiat while, engaged in the charm» thev made 
such ugly faces, and looked so fiendish, that he wa^ 
frightened* lliere was inore to the* same purpose—* ^ 
as the hoy^s having Seen one of these hagis sitting 
tk^ Way up his father's chimney, and some sucn 
goodly matter. But it ended in iiyear a score. of per*' 
sons being epmmitted'to prison i and the conseqilenco 
vas, that young Robinson was carried iJrom church 
to church in the neighbourhood, that he. might re* 
eognise . the f actes otany persons he bad seen at the 
rendexvous of witches. Old Robinson, Who had been 
an-eyidenceagainsi the fdrmer witches in 1613, went 
along, with his son, slnd .kij[ew, doiri)tlessi> how ta 
makjs^ his journey profitable ^.and his son probably, 
took eaiTB to reco^se none who miffht make a hand^ 
Mtme coBsider&tmn. . *'l1us boy,^*^ says Wt^bster* 
*' was brougt^ into the Church of Kildwick, a parish 
Churchy wheje I, being then curate there,'was preach* 
ipg at the time; to look about him, whi(4i made som^ 
little disturbance for the time.*^ After prayers, Mr* 
Webster sought and found'the boy,, and two very^un*^ 
likely persons. Who, says he, " did conduct him and 
tnanafle the business ;' t did desire some discourse 
with ue boy in priyatey,but that they utterly denied. 
In the presence of a ^eat many people, I took the 
boy Dear.me, andsaid, ' ueod boy, tall m^ truly, and in 
eaniest, didst thoi^ heac ai^d see such strange things 
of the motions of the witches, as many do risport 
that thou didst relate^ or did not some person jteaoh 
tbee to say such things of thyself r But th^ two meo 
did pluck the boy Trom me, and Said he had been ex- 
amined by two Mfi Justioes of peace» and they never 
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Mked him such a question. To ^ifbcm I i«plled« 
' The persotis accused had the more wrong.' ** The 
boy afterward acknowle^d^ in his more adranced 
years, that lie was instructed and suborned to. swear 
these things against the accused persons, by his fa« 
ther and otiiers, and was heard often to confess, that 
on the day which he pretended to see the said 
witches at the house', or bam, he was gathering plums 
in a neighbour's orchard.* 

There was nqw approaching ai time, when the law 
against witchcraft, sufficiently bloody in itself, was 
to be pushed to more violent extre^ties than the 
quiet skepticism of the- Church of England clergy 
gaye way to. The great Civil War haid been pre? 
ceded and anticipated by the fierce dispute^of the ec* 
clesidstical parties; The rash aiid ill-judged attempt 
to enforce upon the Scottish a compliance with Ihe 
government and Ceremonies of the High Church di- 
vines, and the severe prosecutions in the Star Cham- 
ber arid Prerogative Courts, had given the Presbj^ 
rian system for :a season a great &gree of popularity 
in England ; and as the king's party decMhed during 
the Ci=vil War, and the state of church-government 
was altered, theinfiueneeof the Calvihistical divhies 
increased. With much strict morality and pure prac- 
tice of religion, it is to be re^tted thfese'were still 
marked by unhesitatingibelief m the existence of sor- 
cery, and a keen desire to extend and enfqrce the le- 
gal penalties against it. Wief has considered ^e 
clergy of ever^f sect as being too eager in this spe- 
cies of persecution : Ad fffavemhane itr^fnetaiem^ con* 
fdvent theologi plerique'Omff>es^ But it is not to be 
denied that the ^ Presbyterian ecclesiastics, "who, in 
Scotland, were often appointed by ^ Privy Council 
commissioners for the triad of witchcraft, evinced a 
very extraordinary degree of credulity in such cases, 
and th^t the temporary superiority of &e same sect 
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!ii EJngland was marked by enomioiis cruelties of 
this kind. To this general error we must impute the 
OHsfortuneythat good men, such as Calamy and Bax- 
ters should have countenanced or defended such pro- 
ceedings as those -of the impudent and cruel wretch 
called Matthew Hopkins, who, in thos^ unsettled 
times; when men did what seemed good in their own 
eyes, assumed the title of Witchiumer General, and 
travelling through th^ coun;ies of Essex, Sussex, 
Norfolk, and Huhtingdon, pretended to discover 
witches, superintending their examination by the 
most unheard-^of tortiires, and compelling forlorQ and 
miserable wretches to admit anq confess matters 
equally absurd^and impossible; the issue of which was 
the forfeiture of their lives. Before exanlining these 
cases more minutely^ I w^U quote Baxter*? own 
words-; for no one can have less desire to wron^ a 
devout and conscientious man, such as that divme 
most unquestionably was, though bomeaside on this 
occasion by prejudice and dredulitv. 

" The hanging of a great number of witches in 
1'645 and 1646 is' faihously Iqiown. • Mr. Calamy 
went along with the judges oli the circuit, to hear 
their 'confessions, and see there was no fraud or 
wrong done them. ^I spokcl with, many understand- 
ing, pious, learned, and credible persons, that lived 
in the counties, and some that went to them in the 
prison^, and heard fheir sad confessions. Amon^ 
th^rest^ an old reccing panpn^ named Lowis, not 
far from- Framlii^hara,wa8> one that was hanged, 
who confessed that he had .tw6 imps, and that one 
of them was always putting him upon doing mis- ' 
chief; and he being near the seS, as he saw a ship 
under sail, it moved him to send it to sink ^e ship ; 
and he' consented, sgid saw the ship sink before 
^hem.'^ - Mr. Baxter passes on to another 'stc^ry of a 
mother, who gave her child an imp like a mole, and 
told 'her to keep it in a cau near the fire, and she 

'T ' 



Would never ^atnt; and more such siuff^aB iidi'iery 
maids tell frowatd childiren to keep th^m quiet« 

It is remarkable that, in this pessa|f6) Baxter 
ftames the Witchfinder General rather slightly, si 
•*one Hopkins,* arid without doin§; him the justice 
due td one who had discovered m^re tiian one hnn- 
dred witches, and'brougfht them to confessions which 
that good man received as Indubitable. Perhaps 
the learned divine was one of those who believed " 
that the Witchfind^ Genel^l had cheated the Detil 
out of a certain memoratidum-book, iu which Satan, 
for the beneftt of his memory certainly, had entered 
all the witches' names in Englahd, and that Hopkins 
availed himself of this record.* 

It may be noticed, that times -^f misrule and Vio» 
lence seem to create ih(]ividuali^ fitted to take ad*** 
Vantage from' th'em^ and haVing a character suited to 
the seasons which raise them into tioUce and action f 
Just as a blight on any tree or vegetable calls to life 
a peculiar insect to feed lipon and enjoy the decay 
Which it t^as produced. A monster like Hopkins 
could only have existed (Jtoriiig 'the 'confusion of. 
civil dissension. He wa)», peraaps,* a native X>f 
Manningtree, in Essex ; at any rate, he resided there 
in the year 1644, when an epidemic outcry ef witoh* 
craft arose in that town. '-Upon this oecaision he 
had made himself busy, and anbctin? more teal and. 
.knowledge. than other mep,'leafnea hisHi4de of a 
witchifinder, as he pfetet^ds, -flpom exj^riment. He '^ 

Was afterward permitted to perform it as a legal ' 

profession, and moved from one plAde to anotiwr, 
with an assistant hanied Sterne, and a fematei- In 

* fhis n^rotch t«'noticeii in t very iktie tnet wbic)i wm buqgUt tt 
lli^rt'B s«l«, by tli» cel«brtite4 collector Mr. Bindley, and is now in 
tbeaU|thQr'jBpoases8ion. Its full title ig, "TtidDIaciovery of Wltcheii 
In Anfiwetto fleteral Cluerie8latelydent*ered toUieJudgteof AsBiMlbr' 
ihe doanty of .Norfolk; andiiow jNibltotatid by MatUtew Hirpirii^. 
Witchfinder, for tlie Benefit of. the .wiiole Kinsdom. Prinfed nrs 
IbyitodtatUieAAgeirinlnnLade. 1M7.*^ . 



luB defm^ against an iMH^usation .«f ^eecuip the 
€»Ottntiy, be declares, fais regular charge iwas twenty 
•shilluigB a tawp, ineluding dia^rges of Urrngf and 
journeying thi^er and back again with his a«- 
. siatants. He also affions, that. he went nowhere 
uiUess ca^ed and invited. His principal mode d 
' discovery waiB, to strip the accused persons naj&ed, 
and thrust pins into various parts «f their body, to 
discover the witch's mark, which was supposed to 
be iniiicted by the Devil, as ji mmi of his eovereignty, 
and 9t which she wa& also saia to suckle her imps. 
He also practi^d and stoutly defended the trial by 
4iwimining, wheu the suspected person was wrapped 
in a sheet, having the great toes and ithumbs tied 
.together, and so dragged through 9 pond or river. 
<|f she sank, it was received in favour of the ae- 
«euBei ; but if the body floated <which must have oc- 
curred ten times fn* once, if it was placed with cac? 
jPU the surface of the water), the accused was con- 
•demned, on the principle of King James, who, in 
jCreating of this «io4e -of trial, lays dpwu, that as 
'^ches haye renounced tbeiur' baptiain, so it is juit 
(that the element through which the holy rite is ea« 
.fpiced, «^i^ r^ect them ; Which is a' ^cfure ^f 
^speech, ^d no argumeut. . It was Hopkins's custom 
to ke^ the poor^ wretches waking, m order to pne- 
Arent them from having encouragement from the 
Devil; anci; doubtless, to put infirm, terrified, over- 
match^ persons in the next state to absolute niad- 
ZBT; waOf for the same purpose, they were dragged 
ut ^y their keepers, till extreme weariness and 
^he paintof blie^tered feet might form additional in- 
ducements to confession. Hopkins cojnf^saes these 
last pr^tioes of keeping the accused persons waking, 
^d forcing; them to wa]k,fQr the saiiie purpose, hs& 
f^een oiniginally used by him. But ^s his tract is ,a 

ftQ^eitsed ^swer^o coarges.of chieky as^ oppi^s- 
ion, he affirms that bot£ practices were then dis<* 
used, and that they had not <^ late peen resorted to» 
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The boast of the English nation is a'nktnly inde- 
pendence and eommon sense, which will not long 
permit the license of t3nranny or oppression on the 
meanest and most obscure sillferers. Many clergy- 
men and gentlemen made head, a^eainsfr the practices 
of this cmel oppressor of niie defencelpss, and it re- 
quired courage to do so, when such an unscrupolous 
villain had so much interest. 

Mr. Gaul, a clergyman of Houghton in Hunting- 
donshire, had the opnrage-to appear' in print oi^ the ^ 
wester side ; and Hopkins, in consequenee, assumed 
thje assur^ce to write t(>.some functionaries of the 
plkce the following letter* whieh is an admirable 
medley of impudence, bullying, and. cowardice r — 

" My service'' to your worship presented. — ^I have 
this day received a letter to tiiome to a' town called 
Great Houghtoi;i, to search for evil, disposed persons 
called witches (though! h^ar ydur minister is far 
against us, through ignorance). I intebd to come, 
God willing, the ^6oner to libar his singular judg- 
ment in the behalf of such parties. I have known 
a minister in SnfToll^, as much against this discovery 
in a pulpit, and forced to recant. it by "the ^Com- 
mittee,* in 'the sanie ptace.' I vmueh nnErvel such 
evil 'men should have any (much more any of the 
"clergy, who should daily speak terror to convince 
such offenders) stand vtp to take, their parts against 
such as are complainants for th^ king, and sufferers 
themselves, with tfieir families and estates.' I in* 
tiend to give your town a visit suddenly; I \H11 
come to Kimbolton this week, and it wilt be ten to, 
one but i will come to your town first ; but I would 
certainly know before, whether your town affords 
many sticklers for such Cattle, or is willing to give 
and allow us good welcome and entertainment, as 
Others where I have been, elf^ I shall waive your 
shire (not as yet beginning in any part of it;myseU)i 

* Of Pwirament. 
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jmd bet^jEe me to soph {daces vbere I do esd nM|r 

jpiunish (not only) without control, bi\t with thanke 
and recompense. So I humbiy take my leave, aqd 
^st your servant to be eommanded* 

llie sensible and> coura^eons Mr. Gaul describes 
fixe tortures ^mployed^ by this fellow as equal to any 
practised in the Inquisition. *' Having taken toe 
suspected witeb, she is placed in the middle of a 
room, upon^ stool, or taUe, cross-legged, or in some 
.other uneasy ppsture^ to which, if she submits not, 
;$he is then bound with eords ; there she is watched, 

tnd kept without meat or sleep for four-aodrtwenty 
ours, for they say, they shall within that time see 
Wrimp come and.suclt;. A little ho)e is likewise 
mide in the door for the imps to. come in at ; and 
}est they ^should c6me in solBe less discernible shape, 
they "that watch .are taught to ,be ever and anon 
0weepin^ the room ; 'and if they see any spiders or 
fiiea to kill them^ and if they cafmot kill tiiem, Uiej 
may b^ swce they ate their imps*'' 
. If torture of this kind was.applied-to the Reverend 
Mr. Lewis, who^ death ;is top slightly announced 
by Mr* Biucter, we^can eonceive Imn, or any mai^ 
to havQ indeed become so weary of his.yfe as to ao* 
knowledge, that l^ mea^s of his imps, he sunk a 
vessel, withc^t a^iy purpose, of gratification to be 

S5cuF^d> to himself .by such' iniquity. But in ano- 
er cause, a ju<^ge would have demsmdad some 
proof o/ the C0rpu$ deUdi^ some evidence of a vess^ 
beiiig lost.at the period, whencef^ coming and whither 
bound ; in short, som^hing'. to establish that the 
whole story was not the idk imaginaition of a oiaa 
lyho might have been entirely deranged, and certainly 
was so at the time he made the adrai8si6n. John Lewis 
was presented to the Vicarage of Bronddston, near 
Fi^^mlington in Suffi^k, 6th of May, 1586, where he 
lived about fifty years, till executed as a wizard, on 

T9 
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meh evidence as- we have seen. Notwithstanding 
the story of his alleged confession, he defended him- 
/Self courageously at bis trials and was probably con- 
demned rather as a royalist ^md malignant, than for 
any other causae. ,He sho\^ed at the execution ccmi* 
eiderable energy, and to secure that the funeral ser« 
vide of the dhurch should be said over his body, he 
read it aloud for himself yvhile on the road to die 
gibbet. . ' 

We have seen that, in 1647^ Hopkins' tone became 
lowered, and he began to disavow some of the cruel- 
ties he had formerly practised. About the same 
timci a miserable old wondati had fallen into the 
cruel hands of this misci:eant'ttear Hoxne, a vUlage 
in Suffolk, and had confessed all the usua^ enormities, 
after being without food or rest a, sufficient time* 
Her imp, Sii6 said, was called Nan. A gentlemali 
in the neighbourhood^ whose widow survived tb aii^ 
thenticate the story,* was so indignant, that be vr^ent' 
to the house, took the woman out of such ii^iumiEin 
hands, dismissed ^he' witchfixiderB, and after due food 
and rest, the poor old wojnaii could recollect nothing 
of the confession, but th^t she gave k Cavourit^ puUfet 
the name of Nan^ f'Qr this Dr* Hutchisbn^may be 
referred to, who quotes a letter from the relict of the 
humane gentleman. 

In the year 1645, a comiuissioirof Parliameflt was 
sent down, comprehending two clergymen in esteem 
with the leading -party, one of whoni, "Mi, Fairclough 
of Keller, preadied before the rest on the subject of 
witchcraft ; and after this ^pearance of inquiry, the 
inquisitions and executions went on as before. But 
the popular . indignation was so strongly excited 
against Hopkins, that some gentleihen seized od hu% 
and put him to hid own favourite experiment of ewim- 
ming, on- which, as he happened to float, he .stood' 
convicted ojf witchcraft, and so the country wad rid 
of him.' Whether he was drowned outright or iiot 
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does not oxactly appear, but he'has had the honour 
to be commomorated by the author of Hudibras *— 

__/ 

" Hath not this pretent parliaiDeni 
A ieiger to the Devil s^nt, 
Fully empoweHBd to trbat nbout 
Finding revolted witches out % 
' And has he not ^iiliin a year. 
* Bung'd threescore oftheni in one Bhirel ' 

Sdme only for not b^ing drpwn'd 
And sonir for sitting above ground 
^ ^ Whole days and nights upon the)^ breeches, 
. And feeling bain, were hnng'd for witches. * 
AnH sbme for putthig Ipi3vish tricks 
Upon green g^ese or tiff key chicks ^ . 
. Or pigs that suddenly deceased 
Of grieft unnatun^t'as he guess'd, 
^ Who nrovcd himself At l^h a witdi, ' '^ 
, . Ahd made a rcxf fbp: ni8i)wii brtteeh.*** 

. .. ■ . . • , • "1 

The understahding reader* will easily conceire, 
tliat this alteration of the cu^renit 4n favour of those 
who disapproved of witeh-prosecutions, inust have 
, received encouragement from some quarter Of weight 
and influence ; yet it may sound strangely enough, 
that this spirit of lenity should have been, the riestilt 
of the pecidiar-principlps of those sectarians of idl 
denominations, classed in. general as Independents! 
\yho, though they had originflly courted the Presby- 
terians ais (he more numerous and prevailing party, 
had at length shaken themselves loo^ of that con- 
nexion, and finally dombited with and overcome 
them.' The Independents' were distinguished by the 
wildest license in their religious tenets, mixed with 
much tliat was nohsensical and mystical. , They dis- 
owned, even thelitte of s^ regular clergy, and allowed 
the pleaching of any one ^\io could draw together 
a congregation thaf would support him, or whi 
was willing, without rfecompense, to minister to the 
spiritual necessities of his heare^. Although 'such 
laxity of discij^lii^ afforded scope to th,e wildest 
enthusiasm, and room for all possible varieties of 

* Hudibni^ part U. enmo 3 
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/|9cl9nue,it had on.the.odier ti^d, ^lis iiie6tim«li|0 
^Gonimei^datioa, that it contnbuted to a degree (>f 
general toleration which was at that time ummowii 
to any other Christian establishment. The very 
genius of a religion whieh admitted of the subdivision . 
of sects a(2»i2/in»^fl«mve;sclu4^alegal prosecution of 
-any one of these for heresy or a^MOtstaey. If there had 
even existed a^^t of Mahichead^y who made it their 
practice po adore the ^ Evil ; Brinciple» it may be 
ooubied 'Virhether .the other sectarieiis would have 
accounted them absolute outcast^ £rom the pale of 
the church; ..and, fortunately, .the same sentiment 
induced them to regard with hortor the l^sosecutions 
against witchcraft. - Thus the Ind^ndentis, when 
tinder Cromwell they attained a supreqfiacy over the 
pjresbyterians, who to a certain point had been their 
aUies, were disposed io counteract the Violence of 
jnich proceedings yoderpretence of witchcrafL as had 
Ibeen driven forward by the wretched Hc^tdnjs, m 
)G^sex, Norfolk, and SuSSblk, fof three or four years 
(previous to 164Ti . ' . . 

' TTie retixm of Chacrles 11. to bi^ crown and kiqg- 
jEbm, servbd in scunemefasiire to restrain the gmiem 
'imd wholjBsale manner in which the laws against 
linritchcraft had been adiiiinistered ^njing tl^e wannth 
X>i the civil vrax. The statute of the 1st of King 
lames, nevertheless, yet sul^isted; nor is it in.)the 
}e^t likely, considering the character of th6 piincei 
|hathe, to save ^e Uyes of a few eld menand women, 
Would have run the risk of incurring fte odium of 
jencoiuBging pr sparing a drime sftill held in borrow 
Jby a great part of his sabjects.. ' The statute, how- 
ever, was geneplly admii;iistered by wise and skilful 
Judges, and the accused had such a^haufbe Of escape 
fiB me rigour of the absurd^lai^ permitted ■ \ 

Non3eiuie,^t is too obvious, i^mained in some cases 
Predominant. In the year 1^63, ah old d£une named 
Julian Cole, was convicted chie^ on the evidence 
of a huntsman, who d^olared oi^ bis oath, that he 
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laid his greyhounds on a hare^ and, coming up to the 
gpot where he saw them mouth her, there he found, 
on th6 oth^ side of a.budh, Juliail Coxe Ijdng pant- 
ing; and breathless, Jn such a ms^nuer as to convince 
lum- that. she had been the creature which aifonted 
him the course. The utahappy woman Was executed 
on this evidence. . 

Two years afterward. (1,664), it is "^th regret we 
must quote tlie venerable and devout Sir Matthew 
Hale, as pi;erading at a trial, in consequence of which 
Amy Dunny and'Rose Callender werie hanged at Sailit 
Sdmondsbury. But no man,' unless very peculiarly 
circumstanced, can extricate himself from the preju- 
dices >of his nation and age. .The evidence against 
the accused was laid^ 1st, on the effect of spells used 
by ighorant persdns'to.cotmteract t^^ supposed witchk 
ora^^ the use of whi^hwas, under* the statute of 
James I., as criminal as the act of sorcery which 
such counter-«harm» were meant to neutralize. Sdly. 
The two old women, refused even Hie privilege oi 
purchasing softie herrings, having expressed theni> 
selves withjmgr^' impatience, a child'6f the herring- 
merchant fell ill'in consequence. 3dly, A cart was 
driven-^gainst the 'miserable cottage of Amy Duhny, 
She scolded^ of course ; and shortly after the cart-~ 
(what a good cbriver will sc^cely. comprehend)— 
etuck fast in a gate where its wheels toucned neither 
of the posts, and yet was moved easily forward on 
one df the posts (by which it^ was no^ impeded) being 
cut doVm. 4thly) One of the afflicted girls, being 
closely muffled, went suddenly into a fit upon being 
touched by one of the s^pposed witches, But, upon 
ainother trial, it was found that i\\e persoft so bluid- 
Iblded feU into the same rage at the touch of an unsus* 
pected );)etson; . What pethaps sealed the fate of the 
accused, was the evidence of the celebrated Sit 
Thomas Browne, ^that the fits were natural^ but 
heightened by the power, of t^e DptU co-operating 
Itrkh the mdice of 'witches C^ — a u range ophiioDi 
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0ut/ the 4Qreb ii^ science was nosir ffkiilv Ugbted, 
^WMi^leame^ in move than one kingdom of ttie«vorl«l« 
^QO^g its nys on eveiy side, and ,c«|ohing at all 
pisans which weie pakvJiated to increaae ihe illimaai- 
natlDn. The R(>yal Society, which had lakBn its 
'pse at Oxfcvd, fro9i a private association, who met 
fiBL ]^, Wilkin's cfaamb^ aboujt the year )662, was* 
fiafi year after the Restoration* incorporated by royal 
/dtkariter, and began to publish i^ek Transsus^M)iidy and 
Ave a new and more xationai character 10 the pur- 
iifats of philoeoi^y. ' 

px Fnmee, wherd |;he. mere wM of .tike gOTeiBioient 
(JKHdd, accomplish greater c^angea^ the •consequence 
^ an enlarged^lspbi of ae»eQ,Cific^<jUseoire]C|r was, that 
pr decisive stop was put to the witch«prosecutioBS, 
#irhtch had JiieretofoDe been as co/ouiijonan that king- 
Aom as in England. About the ymx 162S, Ihere was 
m general arredt of very mwy- sfaephe)rd8» wdotheis, 
^ Npi:mandy,and the Parliao^ent of il^en prepagned 
io proceed in ,&e inVesUgatia^ wUii th^mxt»k seireri^ 
ffvX 9n order, or arrSt^ Ivom. the king (Juow Xiy.)» 
;ii;iriith advice of his lOoiwkcU, cSoffnis^Jbig sU these 
AUfontuoate persons j<q be i^et at lib^rly a^^ pno^ctedt 
liad the mo^^sal^ary^fibcts stt o^ver the kingdom, 
^e French Academy of Sciences was also Ibu^ided; 
|uid, in imitation, a sOciejky of learqed (Crennana 
(Established a similar institulaon- at MipBifi. Preif^ 
^ces, however old, wicre oinerawed and co]atrolle^l-r 

Eiuch ws^ accounted foronnajtiural pilDojples. thai 
ad hitherto been impUj^ed'tospintuidagenQty'-^ 
Ihing seemed to p:i;omlse, that feurtber acoess.to thi^ 
^lecrets of nature mig^t be opened to those v^ho 
^ould.pisosecute their atudies ^^pperim^nt^y and hw 
imalysis— and the nwss.of ancient . opinvms whjk» 
lyverwhehned the dark subject pf /which we treala 

* 060 tlia aocoum of Sir T. Browne, In ^'iAna of Biitlfb ftiiri 
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WfstirtD be derided andn;}0cted hymemof a^Aaetmi 
educatioti» 

In Ds»iy 0«ses the prey was novf, snatched froni, 
the spoiler. A pragmatiqal. justice* of peace In 
BofnersetiBhirei cmnmenced a cjouri^e of inquiiy after 
QfibndeiB against the statute of Junes L^and nad h# 
beeflf alJkHved to proceed, Mr. Htnt might haye gained 
4 nakne 9S'Temwt?sd. for witch-find^g as that of Mr 
Hbokins; but-^s j^esearches were sto^)ed from hi^6i 
eathorit7»''-^^e livea of the poor people arrested 
(twelve in. number^ were 'sd,ved, and the country re* 
ynained a^ quiet, though the supposed itches were 
sufl^ii to five, ^he ^aminatkniB ^ttest' some 
ouriDU| particulars whioh niay be found m Saddncii* 
mus iVnmiphatus: for, s^nvong 'the usual string of 
frowaid, fanci<Vd, oi^ as they wer^ called, afflicted 
children^ brought forward to jslub ^eir staningsi 
starincs, and sqreamings, there appeared also certain 
rediarkiMe concessions 6( the accused, from which 
we learn Uiat the Somerset Satan enlisted liis witch^ 
hke d wily recruiting sergeant, with one shilling in 
han4 and tWel^ in prom&f^s ; that whto the part]r 
«o.f weird-ifetieis passed to the witch^meeting, the|| 
Qsed the magic words, Thq^ tout^ throughout, am 
ijUHUfiti and that when they dqiarted; they exclaimedi 
Rfiktitmit Totnvenitnin / - W^^are farther imbrmed, thaf 
his Infernal Highness, on h^s departure, leaves a 
smell, and that ^in nursery*maid^s phrase) not a pretty 
Une^b^ind.him^ Concerning this fact we have a 
curioos exp()8iti6n by Mr. (jlaiiville i •* TOis," accords 
ing to that respectable, authority, *^ seem^ to imply tfai| 
reality of the business, those aj3citi^otiB)}article8 wiiicb 
he h^d together in hia sensible shape beinfg loosened 
at his vaiushing, and so offending the nosti^'by their 
floating and diffusihg themselves in tlie open air."^'^ 
Aow much we are. bound to rpgret, that Mr. Justicap 
ilust's disco very "f of this heUish kuid of witches,^^ 

» <aiiilVlilM Gdiecftkita QflWiHiiiai 
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tit it«^80 dear andpl^ and con^inkigsiidb i^idti* 

able inforfnation, should, have been amotfaered by 
meeting with opposition and discouragement ttom 
some then in authority I < 

) Lord-Keeper GyUdford was also a stifler of the 
proceedings against latches.' ' 'Indeed, ^^e iqay gene- 
rally remark, during the latter partpf theeeventeenth 
century, that where -the. judges were men of educa* 
tion and com^ge) sharing in the information-pf the 
times, they were 6acreftil to check the. precipitate ig- 
norsmce 'and prejudice of. the ' juiiesy by giving them 
a morjer precise idea of the i^dififeiiBnt vSlae of con- 
fessions by the'apcused theipselves, at^dof testimony 
derived from ik^ pretencfed visions of those si^posed 
to be bewitched. Where, on the contrary, judges 
ahared with the vi]dgar in their' i^eas ^f su^ch fasci- 
nation, or were contented* to leave the evidence with 
the jury, fSearf^il tp withstand the ^ general cry t6o 
common on such occasions, a verdict of guilty often 
followed.- * . ' .^ . ' • 

We are infonQed by Roger North, that a case of 
< ihi8>ind happened at the assizes in Exeter, "inhere 
his brother, the Lord Cftief- Justice, did not interfeie 
with'the crown, trials, and* the . other judge left for 
execution a poor 0I4 woman; condemned^ as usual, ^ 
on her own confession, and on .the testimony of 
a neighbour, who • deponed that he satir a eat jump 
into the accused person's cottage window at twilight 
one e.venilig, aiid that 'he Vierily belieyed the said cat 
Co be theDevQ; on whic^ precioui^.^testimbay. the 
poor wretc^ was accordingly hanged. - Qn another 
<^casio.n, about the same time, the passions of the 
jfreat and little vulgar wei^e so much excited by the , 
aCQuittal of an aged. village dame whom the judge 
had* taken some. pains to rescue^ that Sir. Jolin Long, 
a man of rank and fortune^ came to the judge in the 
greatest peiplexity; requesting that the h^ mig^t 
not be permitted to return' to ner miserable cottage 
on his estates, siBce all his tenants had, in that case^ 
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threatened to leave him* Bi compassion to a gen- 
tleman who apprehended ruin from a cause so wMm- 
sical, the dangerous old woman was appointed to be 
kept by the town where she was acquitted, at- the 
rate of half a crown a- week paid by the parish to 
which she belonged.^ But, behold ! in the period 
between t^e two ai^sizes, Sir John Long and his 
farmers had 'mustered courage enough to petition 
that this witch should be selit back to them in all 
her terrors, because they could support her among 
them at a shilling a- week e^euper than they were 
obliged to pay to tfie to\f n for her maintenance. In 
a subsequent trial before, Lord Chief-Justice North 
himself, that judge detected one of those practices 
which, it is to b^ feared^ were too common at the 
time, when witnesses found their advantage in feign- 
ing themselves bewitched. A woman, supposed to 
be the victim of then^ale sorcerei: at thebar,vomited 
piiis in quantities, and those straig^, diflReitng from 
th^ crooked pins usually pit)due«idtAat such times, 
land less easily concealed in the mouth. The judge, 
however; discovered, by cross-^xH^inin'g a candid 
witness, that in counterfeitiiig her fits of c6nyulsion, 
the woman. sunk her head on. her breast, so as to 
take up with her lips the pins which she had placed 
ready in her slomache?. The man was acquitted, of 
course. " A frightful old hag who was present, distin- 
guished' herself so much by her benedictions on the 
judge, that he asked the cause of the peculiar inte- 
rest which she took in the acquittal. '^Twentr years 
ago,'' said the poor woman, "^ they would*have jbaiifed 
me fot a witch, but could not \ and now, but ior your 
lordslidp, they would have murdered my innocent 
son.*'* 

Such scenes ha^ppened frequently on the assizes, 
wMle countryge^demen^ like the excellent Sir Roger 
de boretiey^ retafaied a private share in the terror with 
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which their tenatnts, servants, and retainers Te» 
garded some old Moll White, who put the hounds 
at faidt, and ravaged the fields With hail and hurri- 
eanes. Sir John Reresby, aft^r an account of a popr 
woman tried for a witch at York, in 1686, and ac- 
quitted,, as he thought, very property, proceeds to tell 
us, that, notwithstanding, the sentmel upon the jail 
where, she was coniiiled, avowed, -" that he saw a 
scroll of paper creep from under the prison-door, and 
then change itself first into a monkey, and then into 
a turkey, which the under-keeper confirmed. This," 
says Sir John, " I have heard from the mouth of both, 
and now leave it to be believed, or disbelieved, as 
the reader nrfay be inclinedl"* We may ^aee that 
Reresby^ a statesman 'and a soldier,, had not as yet 
"i^ucked the old woman out of his heart." Even 
Addison himself Ventured^ no farther in his incre- 
dulity respecting this crime, than to contend, that 
although witchqraft' might and did exist, there was 
no such tiling as a modem instance competently 
proved. . - > 

As late as 1683, three unhappy women, named 
Susan Edwards, Mary Trembles, and Temperance 
Lloya, were hanged at Rseter for witchcraft, and, as 
usual, cm their owa confession. This is believed to 
be the last e^^ecntion of the kind in England, tmder. 
form of judicial sentence. But the ancient supersti- ^ 
tion, so interesting to vulgar credulity, like sedimeni 
clearing itself from wa4;er, sun)c down in a deepei 
shade upon the ignorant and lowest class pf society 
in proportion as the higher regions were purified from 
its influence^ TJEie populace, including the ignorant 
of every class, were more enrai^ed against witches, 
when their passions were once excited, in proportion 
to the lenity exercised towards thie objects of thour 
indignation by those who administered the laws. 
Several cas6s occurred in which the mob, impres-r^d 

* ^mloin of Sir John Rera8by,p. 937 
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*>^th a conviction of the gmU of some destitute old 
creatuoes, took the law into their own hands, and, 

groceeding upon such, evidence as Hopkins would 
ave hadrecourse to,at once, in their own apprehen- 
sion, ascertained their cTin;iinality, and administered 
the deserved punishment. 

The following instance of such ille^ and inlm- 
man proceedings occurred at Oakly, near Bedford, 
on the 12th July, ITO"?.* There was one woman, up- 
wards of 60 years of age. Who, being under an impu- 
tation of Witchcraftj was desirous to escape from so 
foul a -suspicion, and to conciliate' the good-will ot 
her neighbours, by allowing them to ducH her. The 
parish officers so fax consented to their humane expe- 
riment as to promise the poor woman a guinea if she 
should clear herself by silking., The unfortunate 
object was tied up iii a wet sheets her thumbs and 
great toes were bound together, hef cap torn off, and 
all her apparel searched for pins ; for there is an idea 
that a single pin spoils the operation of the charm. 
She was then dragged through the rilrer Ouse by a 
rope tied rotmd her middle. Unhappily for the poof 
woman, her body dokted, though her hea4 remamed 
under water.' llie experiment was made three times 
with the same 'effect. The cry to hang-or drown the 
Mritch then became general ; and as she lay half dead 
on the bank, they loaded the wretch with reproaches, 
and hardly forbore blows. A single humane by- 
stander took her pan, and exposed himself to ^ou<^ 
usage for doing so. Luckily, one of the mob them- 
selves at length suggested the additional experiment 
of weighing the witch against the Church Bible. 
The friend of humanity caught at this m^ans of es- 
cape, supporting the proposal by the staggering argu- 
ment, that the Scripture, being the work of God him- 
self, must outweigh necessarily all the operations or 
vassals of the Devil. The reasoning was received 
as conclusive, the m6re readily as it promised a new 
species of amusement. The woman was then 
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weighed against a Church Bible of twelve poimdi 
jockey weight, and as she was considerably prepon- 
derant, was dismissed with honour. But many of the 
mob co\mted.her acquittal irregular, and would have 
had the poor dame drowned or hanged qb the re- 
sult of her ducking, as the more autheutte species 
of trial. 

, At lengthy a similar, pieee of- inhumanity, whicli 
had a very different conclusion, led to Jkhe final aboli- 
tion of the statute of James I., as affording counte*^ 
nance for such brutal proceedings. An aged pauper, 
na^ed O^bomet and his wife, who resided near 
Tring, m Staffordshiiie, fell under the suspicion o£ 
the mob oh account of supposed witchfsradl 'The 
overseers pf the poor> understandii^f tibat the. rabbfe 
ehtertained^ a purpose of swimmings these ininn 
creature which indeed they had expressed in a sort 
of proclamation, endeavoured to appose their purpose 
by securiiig the unhappy couple in the vestry-room^ 
which they bajfiicaded.* . They were imable, however^ 
to protect them in th0 maimer they intended. The 
mcu> forced the door, seized the accused, and with 
ineffable brutalily cmrtinued dragging the wretches 
tjirough a pool oil water till the. woman lost her life* 
A brute in iiuman form, who had superintended the 
murder," went among the spectators, a^d requested 
^oney for the sport he had. shown them! 'The life 
of the other victim was with great difficulty saved. 
Three men were tried for the^ share in this inhumaik 
action. Only one of th^m, named CoUey, was con- 
demned and hanged. -When' he . came to execu- 
tion, the rabble, instead of crowding round tlie gal- 
lows as usual, stood at a distance, and abused those 
who were putting to death, they said, an honest fel- 
low for ridding the parish of an aeoursed witch. 
This abominable miurder was committed 30th July, 
1751. 

The repetition of such horrors, the pnoneness of 
the people to so cruel and heart^eghng a supersti: 
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tion, was traced by the . legislature ^ to its source, 
namely, the yet unabolished statute of James I. Ac- 
cordingly, by the 9th George II. cap. 5, that odious 
law, so long the object of horror to all ancient and 
poverty-stricken females in the kingdom, was abro- 
gated, and all criminal procedure on the subject of 
sorcery or witchcraft discharged in'futuie throughout 
Oreat Britain ; reserving foj such as should pretend 
to the skill of fortune-tellers, discoverers of stolen 
goods, or the like, the punishment of the correction 
house, as due to rogues and vagabonds. 'Since the', 
period, witchcraft h^s been litlie heard of in Eng 
land, and although the belief in its existence has, ir4 
remote places, survived the law tiiat' recognised the 
evidence of the crime, and assigned its punishment 
*-yet such faith is gradually becoming forgotten 
since the rabble have been deprived of all pretett to 
awaken it by their own riotous proceedings. Some 
rare instances have occurred of attempts similar to 
that for which Colley suffered: and I observe one is 

Seserved in tjiat curious register of .knowle^, Mr. 
one's Popular Amusements, '• from which it ap- 
pears, that as late as the end of last century this bru- 
tality was practised, though happily without loss of 
life. . 

.The Iriih statute against witchcraft still exists, as 
it would- seem. Nothing occurred in that 'kingdom 
whidi recomn^^nded its being formally anniSled ; 
but it is considered as obsolete, and •'should so wild 
a thing be attempted in the present day, no proce*. 
dtre, it is certain, would no^ be permitted to lie 
dpon it. ' 

If any thing were wanted to confinn the general 
poposition,' that the epidemic terror of witchcraft 
increases and becomes general in proportion to the 
increase of pr(^secutions against vritches,* it would be 
fiufiicient to quote certain extraordinarjr Occurrences 
in New-England. Only .a brief account Can be here 
fiiven of the dreadful hialkicination under which the 
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colonists 9$ t^at proyince were (or a time deluded 
and oppressed by a strange, contagiot^s terror, ana 
how suddenly apd singularly it was cured, even by 
lis own excess ; but it is too strong evidence of the 
imagi4ajry. character of this hideous disorder, to be 
altogether suppressed^ 

New-Ekigl^d, as is well known* was peopled 
mainly by emigrants who had heen disgusted with 
the 'government, of Charles I. in church and state^, 
(Previous to the great CivH War. Many of the moce 
wealthy settlers were Presbyterians and Calvinists; 
others^ fewer iii number, 'and less influential from 
their, fortune. Were Quakers, Anabaptists, oi mem- 
beis 6f the other sects; who were included undei 
the general name of independents.^ The Calvin- 
ists bifpught with them t^e same zeal for religion 
and strict morajiity which every where distinguished 
them. Unfortunaltely, they were not wise according 
to their zeal, .but entertained a proiieness to believe 
in supernatural an^ direct personal intercourse hie- 
tween*the Devil and his vassals— an errer to which«.as 
we have endeavbureKl to show, their brethren in Eu- 
rope had, from the hegiiming, been peculiarly sub- 
j^t. In acouotiy imperfectly cultivated, and where 
the .partially improved spots wdre imbosomed in in- 
aocessiM^ forests, inhabited by numerous tribes of 
savages, it was natural that a disposition to supersti- 
tion should luther gain than lose ground, and that to 
Other dangers and horrors with which they, were sur- 
ounded, the colonists should have added fears of 
the Devil, not merely as the Evil Principle tempting 
humau nature to sin, and thus endangering our sal- 
ivation, but as combined with sojrcerers ^ witches 
to inflict death and torture upon children and others. 

The first case which I observe, was that of four 
children of a person called JohnGoOdwip* a mason. . 
The eldest, a girl^ had (]iuarrelled with the laundress 
of the famUy.sibout some linen which was in'issing. 
The motherof the laundress, an ignorant, testy, ai^ 
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duderic old Irisliw(»naii, scolded ,the accuser: and 
shortly after, the elder Goodwin, her sister, and two 
brothers were seized with such strange diseases, tha^ 
all their neighbours concluded they were bewitched* 
They conducted themselves as tnosc supposed to 
suffer under maladies created by such influence were 
accustomed to do. They stiffened ihcir necks sq 
hard at one time that the joints, could not be moved 
at, another time their necks were so flexible am) 
supple, that it seemed the bon/e was dissolved. . They 
had violent convulsions, in which their jaws snappea 
with the force of a spring-trap set for vermin. Their 
limbs were curiously contorted, and to those who 
had a taste for the marvellous, seemed entirely dis* 
located and displaced. Amid these distortions, they 
cried out against, the poor old wonian, whose iiamQ 
was Glover, alleging, that she was in presence with 
them, adding to their torments, T^e miserable Iiish^ 
womaQ, who hardly could speak the English Ian* 
guage, repeated her Pater No&ter and Ave Maria 
like* a good Catholic; but there were some words 
which she had forgotten.^ She was therefore suj[k 
posed to be i^iable t6 pronounce the whole consis- 
tently and conrectiy-^and condemned and executed 
accordingly, . ^ • ' 

But the children of Goodwin f^undtUe trade they 
were engaged in to be too profitable to be laid aside, 
a^d the eldest, in particular, continued all the external 
aignS' of witchcraft and possession. Some of these 
were excellently calculated to flatter the self-opinion, 
and prejudices of the Calvinist piinistors, by whom, 
she Was attended, and accordingly bear in tlieir very 
front the character of studied and voluntary impoSf> 
ture.. The young wotnan^ acting, as was supposedt 
under theioSuence 6f the Devil, "read a Quaker trea* 
tise with ease and apparent satisfaction ;-^ut a book 
written against the l^oor inoffensiye Friends, tho 
Devil woiddf not allow his victint to touch. Sh9 
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cotild look on a Church of England Prayer-book, and 
read the portions of Scripture, which it contains, 
without difficulty or impediment;— but the spirit 
which possessed her threw her into fits if she at- 
tempted to read the same Scfiptufes from the Bible, 
as if the awe which It is supposed the fiends enter- 
tain for fioly Writ, depended,;not on the.lkiediiing'of 
the words, but the gbrrangement of the pa^, and the 
type in which they were printed. This singular 
species of flattery was desired to captivate the cler- 
gyman through nis professional * opinions j^^thers 
were more strictly personal. The afflicted damsel 
«eems to have been somewhat of the humour of the 
Inamorato* of Messrs. Smack, Plu6k, Catch, and 
Company, and had, like her,.meny asyrell as melan- 
choly fits. She often imagined that her attendant 
spirits brought her a haqdsome pony to ride off witii 
them to their rendezvous. On such occasions she 
made a spring .upwards, as if to mount her horsey 
and then, still seated oh her chair, inimicked with- 
dexterity and agility ^e motioiis of^ the: animal 
pacing, trotting, and. galloping, like* a child. on the 
nurse's knee; but when' she canteredin this manner 
ap stairs, she affected inability to enter the clergy- 
man's study, and when she was pulled mto it by 
force, used to become quite well, and stand up as 
a rational being. *' Reasons were given for tnis," 
says the simple minister, ^that seem more kind than 
true." Shortly after this, she appears to have treated 
the poor divine with a species of sweetness'' and 
attention, which gave him greater embairassment 
than her former violence.. She used to break in upon 
him at his studies to importune himto come down 
stairs, and thus advantaged doubtless the kingdoift 
of Satan by the interruption of his pursuits. At 
length, the Goodwins were, or appeared to bAs, cured. 
But the example had been givBn and caught, and the 
Uood of poor Dame Glover, which had been the 



jntrodix^tion to this tale of a hobby-horse, was to be 
the forerunner of new atrocitiea» and fearfully more 
feneral follies. 

This scene opened by the .'illness of two girls, a 
daughter and nieoe of Mr. Paxvis, the , minister of 
Salein*, who fell tinder an alOyiction similar to that of 
the Goodwins. Tlieir mouths were stopped^ their 
throats choked, their limbs racked, thorns were 
stuck into their flesh, and. pins were ejected froni 
their stomachs. An Indian ajjd his wife, servants 
of the family, endeayoiiring, by some spell of their 
owil^ to discover by whom, the fatal charm had been 
imposed on their master's children, drew themselves 
lUider su^icioQ, and were hanged. The judges and 
juries persevered, encouraged by the discoverer of 
these ^ poor Indians' guilt, ^ and -hoping they might 
thus expel from the colony the authors of siich prac- 
tices. They acted, says Mather, the historian, under 
a conscientious wish to^o justly f but the cases of 
witchcraft and possession increased as if they were 
transmitted by contagion, and the same sort of spec- 
tral evidence being received' which had occasioned 
the condemnation of the Indian wpman Titu, became 
generally fatal. The afflicted persmis failed, not to 
see the spectres, as they Were termed, of the persons 
bv whom they were tormented.!.' Against this species 
of evidence 110 €diU could be offered, because it was 
admitted, as we have said dsewhere, that the real 
persons of the accused were not there present ; and 
every thing rested, upon the assumption that t^e 
afflicted persons were teUing the truth, since their 
evidence copld not be redargued. These spectres 
were geneiuUy represented as o^ejring their victims 
a bdok, on signing which they would be -freed from 
their torments. Sometimes the Devil appeared in 
person, and added his own eloquence. to move the 
affliieted persons to consent. 

At first,, as seeips' natural enough, the j>oot and 
Qiiserable alohe were involved; but presenUy, ^heA 
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Buch eriden'^^ was suin^itted as incontrovertible, tii0~ 
afflicted began to see the • spectral appearances of 

gersons of higher condition, and of irrejiroachable 
ves, some of whom were anjestetj, i^ome made their 
escape, while several were fexecuted. The more 
that suffered^ the greasier became the number of 
afflicted persons, ^nd the wider and the more nu- 
merous were the denunciations against supposed 
witches. The accused were of all ages. A chiTd 
of five years old was eifdicted by some of the af- 
flicted, who imagined, they saw tms juvenile wizard 
active' in tormenting them, ahd appesded to the marie 
of little teeth on theii^ bodies, where they stated it 
had bitten them. A poor dog was also hanged, as 
having been alleged to be busy in this infernal per-; 
sec'utibn. These gross insults onr common reason 
occasioned a revulsion in ()ublic feeling, but nOt till 
many lives, had been sacrificed. By this means 
nineteen men and women were executed, besides a 
stouf -hearted man, named Cory, who refused to plead, ^ 
and was accordingly pressed to death, according to' 
the old law. On this horrible oceasion, a circumstance 
took place disgfusting to humanity, which itiust yet be 
told, to show how superstition can steel the heart of a 
man against the misery of Ins fellow-creature« The 
dying man, in the mortal agony, thrust out his tongue, 
which the Sheriff crammeq with his c^e back again 
into his mouth. Eio^ht pereions-were condemned^ 
besides those who had actually suffered ; and no less 
thai) two hundred wei^ in prison and ,under exami- 
nation. 

Men began then to ask, whether 4he Devil mi^ht 
not artfully deceive the afflicted into the accusation 
of fifood and innocent persons, by presenting witches 
and fiends in the resembiancfe oB bls^meless persons, 
as engaged in the tormenting of their diseased coun« 
tryfolk. This 'argument was by no n^ans incon- 
^stent with th6 belief in witchcraft, and was the 
more readily listened to on that^account. Besidesi 



men foimd thftt tto raiik or condition could sare 
them from the danger of this horrible accusation^ if 
they continued to encourage the witnesses in such 
an unlimited course as had hitherto been granted to 
them. Influenced by these ieflectionsf the settlers 
awoke as from a dream*, and the voice of the public^ 
which had. so lately demanded vengeance on all who 
were suspected of sorcery, began now, on the other 
. hsmd, to- lament ^ the effusion of blood, under the 
strong suspicion that part of it at least had been in-* 
nocently and- unjustly sacrificed, In Mather's own 
language, which we use as that of a man deeply 
convinced of the reajity of the crime, **, experience 
showed that the more ^were appnehended, the more 
were still afflicted by Satan, and the number of con- 
fessions increasing, did but increase the ^number of 
the accused, and me execution of son^ie made way 
to the apprehension of others. For still the aMcted 
complained of being tormented by new objects, as 
the former were removed, so that some of those that 
were concerned grew amazed at the number ^and 
condition of tho^e that were ^citted, and feared 
that Satan, by his wiles, had inwrapped innocent 
penidhs under the imputation of- that crime ; and at 
last, as was evidently seen, there mnst be a stop 
put, or the generation of the kingdom of God would 
fall under condemnation.'** 

The prosecutions were, therefore, suddenly 
Stopped, the prisoners dismissed, the condemned par 
doned, and even those who had con/essed, the num 
ber of whom was very extriiprdinaiy, were pardoned 
ampng others ; and the author we have just quoted 
thus records the resiQt: — "When this' prosecution 

* Blather's Magnalia, book vi. ctaap. InxlL The zealous author 
however, cegreta the general jail-deliTery on the<, score of sorcery, ana 
thinks, had the times been calm, the case tnight have required a raitber 
bivestigatlon, and that, on the whole, the matter was ended too abruptlT 
But, the temper of the times conAdered, he admits candidly, that it la 
better to a<rt moderately in matters capital, and to let t\X guilty escape, 
Hum ran the risk ofdeetroying the innocent. 
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ceased, the Lord bo diained up Satan, tbat tne af* 
flictec(»grew presently well. The accused were 
generally quiet, sftid for five years diere was no such 
molestation among us." • • 

To this it must be added, that the congreeation 
of Salem compelled Mr. Parvis, in whose famuy the 
distmbaiice had begun, and who, they alleged, was 
the person by whom it was most fiercely driyen 
on in the commencement, to leave his settlement 
among them. Such of the accused as had confessed 
.thci acts of witchcraft imputed to them, generally 
denied and retracted their confessions, asse/ting 
them to have been made Under fear of toTtuxe, in- 
fluence of persuasion, or other circumstanpes exclu- 
sive of their free will. Several of the judges and 
jurors concerned in the sentence of those who were 
executed, published tHeir penitence for their rash 
ness in convicting these unfortunate persoi^s; and 
one of th^ judges^ a. man of the most importance in 
the colony, observed, during the vest of his life, the 
anniversary of the first -execution as a day of solemn 
fast and humiliation for his own share in the trans- 
action. , ]^ven the barbarous Indians were struck 
with wonder at the infatuation of the English colo- 
nists on this occasion, and drew disadvantageous 
comparisons between them and the French,- among 
whom, as they remarked, >*the Gr^at Spirit sends 
no witches.*' - 

The system of witchcraft, as. believed in Scotland, 
must next claim our attention, as it is different in 
some respects from that of Krigla^d, and subsisted 
to a^ la:ter period, and was piosechted with mudi 
more severity. 
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LETTER IX. 

Scottish "hlals—Earl of Mar-^Lady . Glanunl^-^WilUam Barton— 
Witcbes of Auldearnft'-lnieir Rit«8 and Charms^TheinTranarorma- 
tion into Har6a-~Satan'a Severity tjowaids them— Their Crimea— Sir 
George Mackenzie's Opinidn of Witchcraft— Instances of Confesnons 
made by the Accused, in Despair,, and to avotd Ottdre Annoyance and 
Persecution— E](amlnation by Pricldng— The Mode of judicial Proce- 
dure against Witch^, and Nature of the Evidence admissible, apuaei 
ft Door to Accusers, And left the Accused no Chanop of Escape—The 
Superstition of the Seokish Clergy in ^Ing James Vl.>s Time led 
them, like their 9overei|[n, to etacourage witdi-Proaecutions— Case 
of 6essie Graham— Supposed Conspiracv to Shipwreck James in his 
Voyage to Denmark— Meetings of the Witches, and Rites performMl 
to accomplish their Farpose-^Trial of Margant Bsclay in 1618— Case 
of Major Weir— Sir John Cie^k among the ^rst who declined acting 
as Commissioner on the Trial of a Witch— Paisley and Pittenwdem 
Witehes— A Prosecution in Caithness prevented tjy the Interference 
of the King's Advocate' in I7l8 — ^The last Sentence of Death fiir 

* Witcl^craft- pronounced in Scotland in 1723— Remains of the Witch 
Superstition— Case of supposed Witchcraft, related fttmi the Author's 
own Knowledfe, which iook place so late as 1800. 

For many years the Scottish nation had been' re- 
markable for a credulqus belief in witchciraft, and 
repeated. examples were supplied by the annals of 
i^anguinary executions on this sad accusation. Our 
acquaintaace with the slender foundation on which 
Boetius and Buchanan reared the ea^ly part of their 
histories^ may greatly incline us to doubt whether a 
king named Dufius ever reigned- in .Scotland^ and 
still more whether he £ed by th^ agency of a gang 
of witches, who inflicted torments upon an image 
made in his name, fbr the sake of compassing lus 
death. In the tale of Macbeth, which is another 
early mstance of Demonology in Seottidi history, 
the weirdHsisters, who were the oridnal prophet- 
esses, appeared to the usurper in. a .£eam,*and are 
described as vo/(e, or sibyls, ratherthan as witches, 
diough Shakspeare has stamped ibe latter character 
indefibly iq;x>n them. 

X 
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One of the earliest real cases of impoitatioe 
founded upon witchcraft^ was^ like those of the 
Ducthess of Gloucester, and others in the sister 
country, jningled with an ^accusation of a political 
n&ture« which, rather than the sorcery, brought the 
culprits to their fate. The Earl of Mar, brother of 
James 111. of Scotland, fell Under the king's suspi- 
cion, for consulting with witches and sorcerers how 
to shorten the king's, days. On such a charge, veiy 
inexplicitly stated, the unhappy Mar was bled to 
death in his own lodgfings, without either trial or 
conviction ; inunediately after which catastrophe, 
twelve women of obscure rank, and three or four 
wizard^ or warlocks as they were termed, were 
burned at Edinburgh, to give a colour to the Earl's 
guilt.. . ' 

In the year 1537, a.noblp matron fell a victim to a 
similar charge* This was Janet Douglas, Lady 
Glammis, who, with her son, her second husband, 
and several others, stood accuse^ of attempting 
James's life by poison, with a^view to the restoration 
of the Diouglas family, of which Lady Glamnns's 
brother, the Earl of Angus, was ^he head. She died 
much pitied by the people, who' seem to have 
thought the articles against her forged for the pur- 
pose of taking her life ; her kindred, andf very name, 
being so obnoxious to the king. 

Previous. to this lady's e)i:ecution- there would 
appear to have been but few«prosecuted to death on 
the score of witchcraft, although the want of the 
justiciary records of that period leaves us in uncer- 
tainty. But in the end of the fifteenth and begin- 
iiing of the sixteenth centuries, when such charges 
grew general over Europe, cases of the kind occurred 
very often in Scotland, and, as we have already 
noticed; were sometimes of a pecuUar character, 
lliere is, indeed, a certain monotony in most tales 
of the kind* T^ vassals are uai^y induced to 
sell themselves at a small price to the Author of lU, 
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iVho, having commonly to do with women, drives a 
very hard bargain. On the contrary, when he was 
pleased to enact the female on a similar occasion, 
he brought his gallant^ one William Barton, afoitune 
of no less than fifteen pounds ; which, even suppos- 
ing it to have been the Scottish denomination of coin, 
was a very liberal endowment, compared with his 
niggardly conduct towards the fair sex on such an 
occasion. Neither did he pass false coin on this 
occasion, but, on the contrary, generously gave Bar- 
ton a merk, to keep the fifteen pounds whole. In 
observing on Satan^s conduct in this matter, Master 
George Sinclair observes, that it is fortunate the 
Enemy is but seldom permitted .to bribe so high (as 
£15 Scots), for were this the case, he might .find 
few men or women capable of resisting his munifi- 
cence. I look upon this as one of the most severe 
reflections on our forefathers' poverty which is 
extant. 

In many of the Scottish vritches' trials, as to the 
description of S.atan'8 Domdanieil, and the Sabbath 
which he there celebrates, the northern superstition 
agree^ with that of England. But some of the con- 
fessions depart from the monotony of repetition, and 
add some more fanciful circumstanceis mam occur in 
the general case. Isobel Gowdie's confession, al- 
ready mentioned, is extremely minute, and some part 
of it at least may be quoted, as there are other pas- 
sages not very edifying. . The witches of Auldeame, 
according to this penitent, were so numerous, that 
they were told off into squads, or coinne^, as they 
were termed, to each of wnich were appointed two 
oMcers. One of these was called the Maiden of 
the Coyine, and was usually, like Tarn O'Shanter's 
Nannie, a girl of personal attractions, whom Sataiv 
placed beside himself, and treated with a particulai 
attention, which greatly provoked the spite of the 
old hags, who fdt themselves insulted by the pra* 
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ference.* ^When assendbled, they dug up graves^ 
and possessed themselves of the carcasses (of uii« 
christened infants in particular), whose joints and 
•members they used in their magiq unguents and 
salves. When they desired to secure for their own 
use the crop of some neighbour^ they made a pre- 
tence of ploughing it with a yoke of paddocks. 
These foul' creatures drew Ifee plough, which was 
held by the Devil himself. The plough harness and 
soams were made of quicken grass, the sock and 
coulter were made out of a riglen^s horn, and th^ 
covine attended on-the operation, praying the Devil 
to transfer to them the frpit of the ground so tra- 
versed, and leave the proprietors nothing but thistles 
and briers. The witches? sports, with their el£n 
archery, I have already noj;iced (page 143). They 
centered the house of the Earl of Murray himself, and 
such other mansions as Wer6 not fenced agajinst 
them by vigil and prayer, and feasted on the provi« 
sions they found there. ^ 

As these witches were, the countrjrwomen of the 
weird sisters^ in Macbeth, the reader may be desirous 
to hear some of 'their spells, and of the poetry by 
which they were? accompanied and enforced^ They 
used to hash l^he flesh of an unchristehed child, 
mixed with that of dogs and sheep, and place it in 
the house of those whom they devoted to destruction 
in body or good^, saying, or singing, — 
• • ■ . 

••.We put this 4mUltbli haute, ^ 
In our Lord the Devil's name f 
The first hands that handle thee,^ 
fium'd and scfilded may they he I 



* This wordCovlne seems to signify, a'subdtvistcni, or squad. The 
tree near the front of an ancient castle was called the Covii^t frcs, piO> 
bably because the Lord received hiscompahy there. 

" He Is Lord of the hnnting lionii ' 
And King of the Covine tree ; 
He *s well looM In the western waten, 
But best of bis ain minnte." 
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W« windMlroy lHMMe> and haM, 
With the sheep and nolt itLio the fauld ; 
And little sail come to tlie fore,- 
Of,aII the rest of the little store I** 

Metamorphoses were, according to Isobel, very com* 
mon among them, and the forms of crows, cats, hares, 
and other animals, were on such <xM;asions assumed* 
In the hare shape Isobel herself had a bad adven« 
ture. She had been sent by 'the Devil to Auldeame, 
in that favourite disguise, with some message to her 
neighbours, but had the misfortune to meet Peter 
Papley of KiUhill's servants going to labour, having 
his hounds with them. The hounds sprung on the 
disguised witch, "And I," says Isobel, "run a very 
long time, and being ha]:d 'pressed, was forced to take 
to my own house, the doqn being open, and there 
took refuge behind a chest" But the fabunds came 
in, and took the other Mde of the chest, so th^t Isobel 
only escaped by getting into another house and gain- 
ing time to say the disenchanting rhyme : — 

*' Bare, bare, God send thee eare I 
laminahare'slikenesBDow; J 
But I shall be woman er^ now— 
Hare, bare^- God send thefi care!" 

- * ' •■ 

Such accidents, she said, were .hot imcommoi^ 
and the witches w^re sometimes bitten by the dogs, 
of which the maiks remained after their restoration 
to human shape. But none had been killed on such 
occasions.' ^ 

The ceremonial of tlie Sabbath meetings was 
very strict. - The foul fiend was very rigid in e^^act- 
ing the most ceremonious attention from his votaries, 
and the title of Lord when addressed by them. 
Soinetimes, hqwever, the 'weird sisters, when whis- 
pering among therhselves, irreverently spoke of their 
sovereign by the name of Black John; upon such 
occasions, the fi^nd rushed on them like a school-, 
master who surprises his pupils in delict, and beat 
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and buffeted them, without mercy or discretion, say* 
ingf, ^ I ken weel eneugh what you are saying of me.** 
Then might be seen the vanous tempers ot those 
whom he commanded. ' Alexander Elder in Earlseat, 
often fell under his lord's ^displeasure for neglect of 
duty^ and, being weak and simple, oould never defend 
himself save isrith tears, cries, and entreaties for 
mercy ; but some of the women, aQCording to Isobel 
Gowdie's. confession, had more of the spirit which 
animated the old dame of Kellybum Bxaes. Marga- 
ret Wilson in Auldeame would ^'defend herself 
finely,'! and make her hands save her Head, after the 
old Scottish; manner. . Bessi^ Wilson could also 
speak very crustily with her tongue, and '* belled the 
cat" with the Devil stouljy* The. others chiefly 
took refuge in cr^g ^ pity J mercy r and such like* 
while Satan kept beating themt^itn wool cards, and 
Other sharp scourges, without attending to their en- 
trtoties or complaints. . There w^re attendant 
devils and imps, who' served the witches. They 
were usually distinguished by tl^eir liveries, whicn 
were sad-dun, grass-ffreen, sea-green, and yellow. 
The witches were taught to call these imps by names, 
some of which might belong to humanity, while 
others had a diabohcal sound. Th^se were Robert 
the Jakis, Saunders tibe Red Reaver, Thomas the 
Feary, Swein, an old>Scandinavian Duerg probably; 
the Roaring Lion, Thief of Hellj Wait-upon-HeiBeH 
AfacKeeler, Robert the Rule, Hendne Crai& and 
llorie. These names, pdd.and uncouth enou^ are 
better imagined at least than those which Hopkins 
contrived tor the imps which he discovered — such 
as Pywacket, Peck-in-the-Crown, Sack-and-Si:^;ar» 
News, yine|^-Tom, and Gri^ll Greedigut, the 
broad vulgarity of which epithets shows what a flat 
imagination he brought, to sui^rt .his impudent 
fictions. 

The Devil, who coihmanded the fair sisterhood^ 
being fond of mimicking tiie forms of the r*^- * v 
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dinrehy. vsed to rebaptize the witches with their 
bloody and in his own great namew The proud sto^ 
mached Margaxet Wilson, who ^scorned to take a 
Mow unrepaid,^ven from Satan himself, was caUed 
Pickleonearest-the-Wind ; her compeer, 'Bessie Wil* 
aon^ was Throw-the-Comyard; Elspet Nishe's was 
Bessie Bald y Bessie Hay's nickname was, Able-and- 
Stout, and Jane Mairten, the Maiden of the Coring 
was called Ower-the-Dike-witli-it. 

Isobel took^ upon herself,- and imputed to her sis- 
ters, as already motioned, the. death of sundry per* 
sons shot with elf-arrow8,'becau8e they had omitted 
to bless themselves as the aerial flight of the hags 
swept pass them.* She had herself the temerity to 
shoot at the Laird of Park as he was riding through 
a ford, but missed him, through the influence of the 
running stream perhaps, for which she thanks God 
in her confession ; and adds, that at the time, she 
received a great cu£f from Bessie Hay for her awk* 
wurdness^ They devoted the male children of this 
gentleman (of ue well-known family of Gordon of 
Park, I presume), to wasting illheiss, by the fc^owing 
lines, placing at the same time in the fiire figures com- 
posed of day mixed with paste^ to represent the lob- 
Jeet:— 

** We oQt tUs. water aiiM»g this OBMl, 
Fbr long dwiRingt and Ul heal ; 
We pot U into>the fire, 
To bncn tiiem up atook andetoar4 
Ttaat tfiey be burned with our will. 
Like any etikkle^ in a kiln." 

Sudh was the sinsplar confession of Isobel Gow- 
die, made voluntarUy^, it would seem, and without 
compulsion of any kmd, judicially authenticated by 
the subscription or the notary, clergymen, and sen-* 
Hemeh present ; adhered to after their separate diets 

♦Seap.144. ^^. 

tftBtAff. « tWeabmildnadpedHV^,**Uinb«BAIIra.» 
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as they are- called, of examination, and containiiig 
no variety or contradiction in its details. Whatever 
might be her. state of mind in other respects, she 
seems to have been peifectly conscious of the pelil- 
ous conseouence of her disclosures to her own per- 
son. ^ I ao not deserve," says she, ** to be seated 
here at ease and unharmed, but rather to be stretched 
on an iron rack: nor can -my crimes be atoned for 
were I to })e drawn asunder by wild horses." 

It only remains to Appose, that this wretched 
creature was under the- dominimi of some peculiai' 
species of lunacy, to which a full perusal of her con- 
fession might perhaps guide a medical person, of 
jud&menc and Experience, Her case is interesting, 
as throwing upon the rites and ceremonies of tl^ 
Scottish witches a light which we seek in vain else* 
where. ' « • - 

Other unfortunate persons were betrayed to then 
own reproof by other means than the derangement of 
mind, which seems to have operated on Isobel Crowdie. 
&ome, as we have seqn, endeavoured to escape from 
tiie charge of witchcraft, by admitting SLniRteit^omse 
with the fairy people ; an excuse which was ilevet 
admitted as relevant. Others were subjected to.crw^ 
tortures; by which our ancestors thought the guilty 
might be brought to confession, but which far more 
frequently compelled the. innocent to bear evidence 
against themselves. On this subject the celebrated 
8ir Geprge Madienzie, ''that noble wit of Scotland^** 
as he is termed by'Dryden, has* some most judicious 
eflections, i^ich we shall endeavoikr tb abstract, as 
the result of the experience of one, who, in his ca- 
pacity of Lord Advocate, had often occasion to con- 
duct witeh-trials, and who, not doubting the exist- 
ence of the crime, was of opinion,, that, on account 
Of its very horror, it required the clearest and most 
strict probation. 

He first insists on the great improbability of the 
Fiend* without riches to bestow, and avowe<ily sub* 
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jected to a higher power, being able to enlist such 
numbers of recruits, and the little advantage which, 
he himself would gain by doing so. But, 2dly, says 
Mackenzie, *^the persons ordinarily accused of this 
crime, are poor ignorant men, or else women, who 
understand not the nature of what they are accused 
of; and man^ mistake their own fears and apprehen- 
sions for witchcraft, of which I shall give two in* 
stances.. One, of a poor weaver, who, after he had 
confessed witchcrafi, being asked how he saw the 
devil, jnade answer, * Like /flies dancing about the 
candle.' Another, of a womsm, who asked seriously 
when she ■ was accused, if a woman might be a witch 
and not know it ? And it is dangerous that persons, 
of aU others the most simple, should be tned for a 
crime of all others the most mysterious. 3dly, 
These poor creatures, when they are defamed, be- 
come so confounded mth fear, and the close prison 
in which they are kept, and so starved iox want of 
meat and drink, either of which wants is enough to 
, disarm the strongest' reason, that hardly wiser and 
more serious peoplei» than they would escape distrac- 
tion; and when men are confounded witn fear and 
apprehenmcm, they will imagine things the most ri«' 
diculous andabsurd,''-rof which instances are given! 
4thly, /* Most of these poor creatures are tortured by 
their keepers, who, being persuaded they do God 
good service, think it their duty to Vex and torment 
poor prisoners delivered up to them, as rebels to 
heaven and enemies to men; and I know" (continues 
Sir George,) "jex certisaima sciential that most of all 
that ever were taken were tormented in this man- 
ner, and this usage was the ground of all their con- 
fession ; and albeit fh^ poor.miscreants cannot ^rove 
this usage, the actors being the only witnesses, yet 
the judge should be jealous of it, as that which did 
at first elicit the confession, and for fear of which 
they dare not retract it." 5thly, This learned author 
gives us an instance, how these imfortimate crea- . 
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tores might be reduced to confession, by the very 
infamy which the accusation cast upon them, add 
which was sure' to follow, condemning themfor life 
to a state of necessity, misely, and suspicion, such 
ad any person of reputation would willingly exchange 
for a short death, however painful. 

** I Went when I was a Justice-deput to examine 
some women who had confessed judicially, and one 
of them, who was a silly creature, told me under 
secresie,. that she had not confessed because she 
was guilty,' but b^ing a poor creature who wrought 
f<^ her meat, and being defamed for a- witch, she 
knew she would starve, for no person thereafter 
. would either give her meat or lodging, and that all 
men would beat her and hound, dogsat her, and that 
iherefore she desired to be out of me world ; where- 
iq)on she wept most bitterly, and upon her knees 
called God to witness to what she said. Another 
told me, that she .was afraid the devil would chal- 
l^ge a right to her, after she wals said to be his ser- 
vant, and would haunt her, as the minister said« 
wh6n lie. was desiring her to confess, and therefore 
she desired, to die. \ And really ministers are oft- 
times indiscreet in their zeal to have poor creatures 
to confess in-this ; and I recommend to judges, that 
the wisest ministers' fiihould be.sent to them,' and those 
whtf are sent should be cautious in this particular.*** 

As/^ corollary to tlus aQecting story, I may quote 
the case of a woman in Laudef jail, who lay there 
with other females on a cjharge of witchcraft. Her 
companions in prison Were adjudged 1o die, and die 
too had, by a confession as full as theirs, given her- 
self up as guilty. She, therefore, sent for the minis- 
ter of the town, and entreated to be put to death with 
the others who had been appointed to suffer upon the 
next Monday. The clergyman, however, lis well as 
others, had adopted a strong persuasion that this con* 

• HacslbBnslili Orimtaial Uwy-p. 46 
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fession was maide up in the pride of her heturt, for 
the destructi(Hi of her own life, and liad no founda- 
tion in truth. We give the residt of the minister's 
words: , 

"Therefore much pains was taken cm her, by 
ministers and others, on Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day morning, that she might resile from that confes- 
sion, wliich Was suspected to be but a temptation of 
the. Devil, to destroy both her soul and body ; yea, it 
was charged home upon her by the ministers, that 
there was juSt ground of jealousy that her confes- 
sion was no|; sincere,' and she was charged before, the 
Lord to declare the truth, and not to t^e her blood 
upon her own head. Vet she stiffly adhered to what 
she had said, and cried always to be put away with 
the rest. . Whereupon, on Monday morning, being 
called before the judges, and c6nfessing before them 
what she had said, she >was found guilty, and con- 
demned to die with the rest that same day. Being 
carried forth to the place of execution, she remained 
silent during the first, second, and third prayer, and 
then perceiving that there remained no more^ but to 
rise and g6 to the stal^e, she lifted up her l^dy, and 
with aloud voice cried out, 'Now, all you that see 
me this day, know that I am now to, die as a witch 
by my own confession,, and T free all men, especially 
the ministers and magistrates, of the guilt of my 
blood. I take it wholly upon myself— my blood be 
upon my own head ; and as I must mak^ answer to 
the God of Heaven presently, I declare I am as free 
of witchcraft as any child ; but being delated- by a 
malicious woman, and put in prison under the name 
of a witch, cQ^wned by my husband aiid friends, ai^d 
seeing no ground of hope of my coming out 6( pri- 
son, or ever coming in credit again, through the 
temptation of the Sevil I made np that confession, 
on purpose to destroy my own life, being weary of 
it, and choosing'rather to die than live ;' — and so died. 
Which lamentable story, as it did then astonish all 
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the sx)eqtators, none of which .coidd restrain tiieni* 
delves from tears ; so it may be to all a demonstra- 
tion of Satan*s subtlety, whose: design is still to de- 
stroy all, partly by tempting many to presumption, 
and some others to despair. These things to be of 
truth, are attested by an eye and ear-witness who is 
yet alive, a faithful minister of tjie gospel."* It is 
strange the inference does not seem to have been 
deduced, that as one woman, out of very despair, re- 
nounced h%r own life, the same might have been the 
case in many other instsmces, wherein the confes- 
sions of the accused constituted the principal^ if not 
sole, evidence of the guilt. 

One pelebrated mode of detecting witches, and 
torturing them at the same time to draw forth -con- 
fession, was, by running pins into their body, on pre- 
tence of discovering the dfevil's stigma, or mark, 
which wassaid to be inflicted by him upon all his 
vassals, and to be insensible to pain. This species 
of search, the practice of the infamous Hopkins, was 
in Scotland reduced to a trade ; and the you^ig witeh- 
finder was allowed to torture the accused party, as 
if in exercise ol a lawful calling, although Sir 
George Mackenzie stigmatizes it as a horrid impos- 
ture. . I observe in the Collections of Mr. Pitcaim, 
that, at the. trial of Janet t^easton of Dalkeitii, Uie 
magistrate^ and ministers of that market town caused 
Jolm Kincaid -of Tranent,* the common pricker, to 
exercise his craft upon her, '* who found two marks 
of what he' called the devil's making, and whicb ap- 
peared indeed to be so, for she could not feel the pm 
when it was put into either of the said marks, nor 
did they (the marks) bleed when they were taken out 
again ; and when she was asked^here she thought 
the pins were put iA, she pointed to a part of nei 
body distant from the real place* They were pim 
of three inches in length." 

* Sinclair*! Saun*i Inyiiible Woilil diflcoverad, ^ 41 
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Besides the fact, that the persons of old people 
especially sometimes contain spots Void of sensi- 
bility, 'there is also room to bielieve that the prd 
fessed pric>ers used a pin, the point, or lower part 
of which was, on being pressed down^ sheathed in 
the Uppel*, which was hoflow for the pntpose, and 
that which- appeared to enter the body did not pierce 
it at all. But, were it worth x^hile to dwell on' a 
subject so ridiculous, we might recollect that in so 
terrible an agony of shame that is. likely to convulse 
a human being under such a trial, and such personal 
insults, the blood is apt to return to the heart, and a 
slight wouhd,.as with a pin, may be inflicted, without 
being followed by blood. In the latter end of the 
seventeenth century, this childish, indecent, ^d 
brutal practice, began to be called by its right nptme* 
Fountainhall haS recorded, that in 1678, the Privy 
Council received the complaint of a poor woman, 
who had been abused by a country magistrate, and 
one of. those impostors called prickers. They ex^ 
pressed high 'displeasure s^aihst the presumption of 
the parties cothplained against, and- trieated the 
pricker as a common cheat,* 

From this and other 'instances, it ap^ars that the 
predominance of the superstition of witchcraft, and 
the proneness to persecute those accused of such 
practices in Scotland, were' increased by the too 
great readiness.of subordinate judges to mterfere in 
matters which were, in fact, beyond, their jurisdic- 
tion. The Supreme Court of Justiciary was that in 
which' the cause pitoperly and exclusively ought to 
have been tried. But, in practice, each inferior judge 
in the country, the pettiest bailie in the most trifling 
burgh, the' smallest and most ignorant baron of a 
rude territory, took it on him' to arrest, imprison, and 
examine, in which examinations, as we have already 
seen, the accused suffjsred the grossest injustice* 

* Fottutainlnll*! DeeMom , veL I. p 1& 
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The copies of these examinations, made up ot ex« 
torted confessions, or the evidende of inhabile wit- 
nesses, were all that were, transmitted, to the Privy 
Council, who were to direct the future mode of pro- 
cedure. Thus no creature was secure against the 
malice or fqlly of some defamatory accusation, if 
there was a timid or "Superstitious judge, though of 
the meanest denomination^ to be found within the 
district.. 

. But, secondly, it was the course of the Privy 
Council to appoint commissions of the gentlemen 
of the country, and particularly of the clergymen^ 
though not likely from their education to .be freed 
from general prejudice, and peculiarly liable to be 
elfected by the claniour of the neighbourhood against 
the delinquent. Now, as it is well known that such 
a comn^ission could not be granted in a case of mur- 
der, in the county wheie the crime was charffed, 
there seems qo good reason why the trial of witches« 
80 liable to exci.te the pe^iops, should not have been 
uniformly tried by a court who^e rank and condition 
secured tHem from the suspicioji of> partiality. But 
our ancestors arranged it otherwise, and it was the 
consequence that such commissioners very seldom, 
by acquiring the persons brought before theni, lost an 
Opportunity of destroying, a witch. . x 

Neither must it Jbe forgotten, that the proof led in 
support of the prpsecution was of a kind very unu- 
sual in jurisprudence., The lawyers admitted aa 
evidence what they called damnum minatum, et ma^ 
lum secutum — some mischief, that is to say, follow- 
ing close upon a threat, orwish of i:evenge, uttered 
by the supposed, witch, which, though it might be 
attributed to the most natural course of events, wae 
supposed necessarily to be in consequence of the 
menaces of the accused. 

Sometimes Ihis vague species of evidence was still 
more loosely adduced, an^ allegations of danger 
threatened, and mischief ensuing,, were admitted. 



Uiongh ike menaces had not come from the accused 
party herself^ On lOth June, 1601, as Jphn Stewartf 
one of B, party of stout biu-ghers of Dalkeith, ap- 
pointed to guard an old woman, called Christian 
Wilspn, frprn ithat town, to Niddrie, was cleaning his 
gun, he was slyly questioned "foy Janet Cocke, an- 
other confessing witch," who probably saw his courage 
was not entirely constant, " What would you think 
if the'Devil raise a whirlwind, and take ^er from yoii 
on the road 'to-morrow?'' Sure enough,* on their 

Journey to Niddrie, the party were actually assailed 
ly a sudden gust of wind (not a Very uncommon 
ev^nt in that climate), which scarce permitted the 
valiant guard to keep their feet, wliile the miserable 
prisoner Was blown into a pool of water, and with 
difficulty raised .again. There is some- ground to 
hope that this extraordinary evidence was not ad- 
mitted upon the trial. ^ 
' There is a story told of an old wizard, whose real 
name was Alexander Hunter, though he was more 
generally known ]}y the nickname of Hatteraick, 
which it had pleased* the devil to confer upon lum. 
This man haa for some time adppted the credit of 
being a conjurer, and curing the diseases'of man and 
beast, by spells and charms. One summer's day, on 
a jgreen hill-side,:the devil appeared to, him in the 
shape of a grave '* Mediciner/' addressing him thus, 
roundly, — " Sandie^ you have too long followed my 
trade without acknowledging me for a master. You 
must now enlist with me and become my servant, 
and I will teach, you your trade be^tfer." Hatteraick 
consented to the proposal, and we shall let the Rev. 
Mr. George Sinclair tell the rest of the tale. 

^ After this, he grew very . famous ' through the 
country for his charming ana cui^ng of diseases in^ 
men and beasts, and turned a va^nt fellow, like a' 
Jockie,* gainihg meal, and flesh, and 'money by ht$ 

' * Or ScQltWk wandering befgw. 
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cliannsy such was the ignorance of maxiy at thf^ 
time. Whatever house he came to, hone diirst refuse 
Hatteraick an alms, rather for his ill than his good. 
One day he came to the yait (gate) gi Samuelston, 
when some friends after dinnei; were cubing tp horse* 
A young gentleman, hrother to the lady, peeing him, 
switched mm about the ears, saying, — * You warlock 
carle, what have you to do here V "Wliereupon the 
ijBllow goes away grumbling and was overheard to 
say, * You shall dear buy this^ ere ' it be long/ This 
was damnum minatum. The young gentleman 
conveyed his friends a far way 0% and came home 
that way again, where he supped. After supper, tak- 
ing his horse and crossing Tyne i^rater to go hpme, 
he^rides through a shady piece of a haugh, commonly 
called AUersy and the evening l^eing sQmewhat dark, 
he met with some persons there that begat a dreadfid 
consterns^tion in him, which for the mo^t part he 
would never reveal. Thi^ wais malum' secutunu 
When he came home^the servants observed terror 
and fear in his countenance. The next day he. be- 
came distracted and was .bound for several days. 
His sister, the Lady Samuelston, hearing of it,, was 
heard say, * Surety that, knave Hatteraick i^ the cause 
of his trouble ; call for him ' in all. haste.' Wh^n he 
had come to her,, * Satidie,' says she, ^ what is this 
you have done to my brother WiUiamr — ^'I told 
him,* says he, 'I should make him repent of his 
striking jne at the yait, lately.* She, giving the rogue 
fair words, and promising him his pockful of meal, 
with beet and cheese, persuaded the fellow to cme 
him again. He, undertook the business ; ' but I must 
first,* says he, Mkave one of his sarks* (shirts), which 
was soon gotten. What prariks he played with it can- 
not be known ; but within a short wnile the gentle- 
man recovered his health. When Hatteraick came 
to receive his wages, he told the lady, * Your brother 
William sliaH quicldy go off the country, but shall 
never retuni.' She, knowing the fellow's prophecies 
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to hold trae, caused the brother to make a disposition 
io her of all his patrimony, to the defrauding of his 
younger brother^ George.* After that this warlock 
had abused thfe country -for a long tune, he was at last 
apprehended at Dunbar, and brought int6 Edinburgh, 
and burnt upon theCastlehill.'** 

Now, if ,HatteYaick was really put to death on 
such evidence, it is worth while to consider what Wias 
its real amounts . A hot-tempered swaggering young 
gentleman horsewhips a beggar of ill fame for loiter- 
ing about the gate of his sister^s house. The beggar 
grurablesj as any man would. The youn^ man^ rid- 
ing in the night, and probably in liquor, through a 
dark shady place, is frightened by he would not, and 
probably could not, tell what, and has ai' fever-fit. 
His sister employ^ the wizard to take off tlie spell 
according* to nis profession^ and here is damnum 
minatum, et malum stcutum^ and all legal cause for 
burning a man to asAies ! The vagrant Hatteraick 
probably knew something of the, wild young mai^ 
which might 8o6h oblige him to leaive thocountnr; 
and . the selfish , Lady Samuelston, learning the 
probability of his depaiture, committed a fraud 
which ought to have rendered her evidence in- 
admissible. 

Besides these paittcular disadvantages, .to which 
the parties accused of this crime in Scotland were 
necessarily exposed, both in relation to the judicature 
by which they were tried, and the evidence upon 
which they were cohvicted, their situation was ren- 
dered intolerable by the detestation in which Uiey 
were held by all ranks. The gentry hated them, 
because the diseases and death of their relations and 
chUdren were often imputed to them; l£e grossly 
superstitious vulgar abhorred. them \sith stiU more 
perfect dread and loathing. And among tnose 
natur^ feelings, others ctf a less pardonable descnp* 

* diiielaii^ Satsn'v forisible World disoorcred* p IM. 
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tion found means to shelter tliemselyes. In one 
case, we are informed ly Mackenzie^, a poor girl was 
to die for witchcraft, of whom the real ciime was, 
tliat she had attracted too great a share, in the lady's 
opinio^, of the attention of the laird. 

Hayuig thus given some reacions w^y the prosecu- 
tions for witchcraft in Scotland were so numerous 
and fatal, we return to the general history of the 
trials -recorded from the reign of James Y. to the 
union of the kingdoms. Throu^ the feign of Queen 
Mary these triscb for sorcery beclime numerous, and 
the crime was subjiected to heavier punishment by 
the 73d act of her 91ii Parliament. But when James 
VI. approached to . years of discretion, the extreme 
anxiety which he displayed to penetrate more deeply 
into mysteries whidi others liad regarded as a very 
millstone of obscurity, drew still larger attention to 
tfacTsubject. The sovereign had exhausted his talents 
of investigation on the eoibject of witchcraft, and 
credit was ^vdn .to ^11 who acted in defence of the 
opinions of the reigning prince. This n^atural ten- 
dency to comply w\ih l£e opiioions o( ihe sovereign 
was much augmented by the disposition of the Kuk 
to the same sentiments. . We have ^ready said that 
these venerable persons entertaii^^d, with good faith, 
the general erroneous belief respecting witchcraft, — 
regarding it indeed as a crime wliiich affected their 
own order m6re nearly than others in the state, since, 
especially called to the service of heaven, they were 
peculiarly bound to oppose the incursions of Satan* 
The woncs which remain behind them show, among 
better .things, an unhesitating belief in what were 
called by them ^ special providences ;** and this was 
equalled, at least, by their credulity^ ds to the actuaJ 
interference of evil spirits in the affairs of this world* 
They applied these principles of belief to thermeanest 
causes. A horse falling l»ne wais a snare of the 
Devil, to keep the good clergyman from preaching; 
the arrival of a skilful farrier was accounted a specral 
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provM^nce, to defeat the poipose of Satan, 
was, ^ubtless, in a general s^nse true,4Since nothing 
can happen without the foreknowledge and will of 
Heaven; hut we are authorized -to^ believe that the 
period of supernatural interference has long passed 
away, and that the ^at .Creator is content to ex- 
ecute his purposes by the operation of those laws 
which influence the general coiorse of nature. Our 
ancient Scottish divines thought otherwise. Sur. 
rounded, as they conceived themselves, by the snares 
and temptations of hell, and relying on, the aid o£ 
Heaven, they entered into war with the kingdom of 
Satan, as the. crusaders of <^d invaded the land of 
Palestine, with the aAme confidence in th^ justice of 
ti^eir cause, and' sin^ifl^ indifference concerning the 
feelings of thpse whom they acx^unted the enemies 
of God and'qian. ' ' We have already seen that even 
the conviction that a woman was' innocent of the 
crime of witchcraft did not induce^a, worthy (sLergy- 
man to use any effort to withdraw her from^ the 
stake; and In the same collection,* there occur some 
ob^rvaMe passage of God's providence to a godly 
mhrister, in giving him ** full deamess*' concerning 
Bessie Orahanie, suspected of ^ witchcraft The 
whole detail is a curious illustration of t}ie«pirit of 
credulity which Well-disposed men brought with them 
to such investigations, and how easily 'tiiie gravest 
doubts were removed, rather thafi a witeh should be 
left undetected. 

Bessie Grahame had been - committed, it woid^ 
seem, under suspicions of no great weight, mnoe tbe 
minister, after various conferences, foui^dher defence 
so successful, that he actually pitied her hard usage, 
and wished for her deliiv^ry from prison, especially as 
he doubted whether a Civil court would send her to 

an assilze, or whe^er an assise would be' disposed 

* ' • 

« Satan's Iryrisible World, by Mr. George SincliOr. The author "Ma 
Profemor of Moral Philomphy ia the University of Glufow, and aftw* 
imM iBiiiJitBrof ISsttviwd, in Benfitewsblfe. 
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to convict her. Wbile the mmister wam vi this donbt, 
a fellow named Begg was employed as a skilfid 
pricker; by whose authority it is not said^ he thrust 
a great brass pin vto to the head in ^i^wart on the 
woman*s back, whicn he affii^ned to be tbe- Devi]L*« 
mark. A com mission was grapted- for trial i but still 
the chief gentlemen in the county refused to act, and 
the clerg3rman*s own doubts were far fro9i being re*, 
moved. This put the worthy 'man upon a solemn 
prayier to God, ^ that if he would find out a n^ay for 
givinff the minister full clearness oif her guAt, he 
would acknowledge it- jas a sin^ar favour and 
merey.** This, according- to his idea^was accom- 
((tished in the following manner, which, he tegarded 
as an answer to his prayer. One evening the cler- 

grman,. with Alexander Shnpson, the kirkK>fficer, and 
8 own servant, had visited Bessie in her cell, to ui|je 
her to confe6si6iu but in vain. As they istood on the 
stair bead behina the doo>, they h^ard th§ priponei^ 
whom they had left alone ia her place of Confinement^ 
discoursing with -another peraon, who used alow and 
ghostly tone, winch the nunister instantly recognised 
as the Foul l^iend's -voice.' But fpr this discoveiy, 
we should haV'e been of opinion that Bessie Grsihame 
talked to herself,, as mejanchply and despairing 
wretches are in the haUt of doing.' But as Alexander 
Simpson pretended to undenitand the sense of what 
was said within the- ceU, and the minister himself 
was pretty ^ure he heard two voices at the same time, 
he regarded the overhearing this tM>nversation as the 
answer of the Deity to his petition — and thenceforUi 
was troubled with no aoubts either as to the 
reasonableness and propriety, of his prayer^ or the 
gmlt of Bessie Graliaipe, though she died obstinate, 
and would not confess ; pay, made a most decent 
and Christian end, acquitting her |udges and jury of 
her blood, in respect of the strong delusion under 
which they laboured.' 
Although the ministers, whose opiqions were but 
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too strongiyy on this head, in cdrrespondence ynih 
date pievs^ing superstitio&s^Of the people, nourished* 
in the eiiiy- system of church government, a con* 
siderable dei^re to decnre their own immunities and 
privileges as a natio'val church, which failed not at 
last to be brought into contact with the king's pre* 
rogative y yet, in the earlier part of his reign, James^ 
when freed from the influence of such a favourite as 
the profligate Stuart, Earl of Arran, was, in ^s per- 
sonal qusdities,- rather acceplaUe to the clergy of hid 
^ngdoi9 and period. At his departing from Scotland* 
on his romantic expedition to bring home a consort 
from Denmark, he very politically recommended to 
the clergy to- contribute all that lay in their power to 
assist t^ civil magistrates, and prescribe the puUic 
peace of tlie kingdom* The king, afi^r his retuno* 
acknowledged, with many thanks, the care which the 
clergy had bestowed in this particular. Nor were 
th^y slack in assuming the merit to themselves, for 
they <^ten reminded him, in their fbture discords, that 
Ida- kingdom had never been so quiet as during his 
voyage to Denmark, -when the dergy were, in a great 
measure, intrusted with the charge of the public 
government. . 

During the halcyon period of union between kiric 
and king, their hearty agreement on the subject of 
witchcraft fa^d not' to heat the fires against the per- 
sons suspected of siich< iniquity. The clergy con^' 
sidered that the Roman Catholics, their principal 
enemies, were equally devoted to the Devil, the 
mass, and the wiiches, which, in their opinion, were 
mutn^y associated together, .and natural allies in 
the great jcause of mis^^hief. On the other hand, the 
pedantic sovereign- having exf^rcised his learning and 
mgenuity in theDefmonoibgia, (considered the execu- 
tion of every witc^ who was burned, as a necessary 
conclusion of his own royal syllogisms. The juries 
were also aAraid'of the consequences of acquittal to 
themselves* b^ing liaUe to^ suffer under aa assize of 
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error, should they be thought to have been unjustJy 
mereifid ; ^d as the witches tried were personally 
as insignificant as the charge itself was odious, there 
was no restriaint whatever upon those in Whose hands 
their fate lay, ancl there seldom i^anted sope such 
confession as we have often me^tioned^-or such evi- 
dence as that collected by the minister who over- 
heard the dialogue between the wit^h and her master,- 
to salve their consciences, and reconcile them to 
bring in a verdict of Guilty. 

The execution of Pitches became, for these rear 
sons, very .common in Scotland, where the king 
seemed in some measure to have ' made hiniself a 
party hi the cause, and the clergy esteemed them- 
selves such from the very nature of their profession. 
But the general -spite of Satan and h^s adherents 
was supposed to be especially directed against JameSy 
on account of his match with- Anne of Denmark — 
the union of a Protestant princess with*a Protestant 
prince, the King of Scotland, and beir of England, 
being, it could not bfs doubted, an event which struck 
the whole kingdom of darknesd with alarm. James 
was self-gratified by the unusual spirit which he had 
displayed on his voyage in quest of .his bride, and 
well disposed to fancy that he had performed it in 
positive opposition^ not only to the indirect policy 
of Elizabetii, but to the malevolent purpose of hen 
itself. His fiee); had been tempest-tossed, aiid he veiy 
naturally believed that the Prince of the power of 
the air had been personally -active on the occasion. 

The principal person implicated^in these heretical 
and treasonable undertakings, was one Agnes Simp- 
son, of Sampson, called the Wise Wife of Keith, and 
described by Ardkbii^hop Spottiswood, not as one of 
the base or ignorant class of ordinary witches, but 
a grave matron, composed and deliberate in her an- 
swers, which were all to some puipose. This grave 
dame, froiA the terms of her endifetnient, seems to 
have been a kind of white wxtchi aifecting to om 
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disea&es by words and charms, a dangerdus profes- 
sion considering th6 times in which she lived. Nei- 
ther did she always keep the right and shelteped side 
of the* law in such delicate operations. One.iurticle 
of herendictment proves this, and at^ the same time 
establishes, that the Wise Woman of Keith knew 
how to turn her profession to account: for, being 
consulted in, the iUnessof Isobel Hamilton|«hegave 
her opinion, that nothing could amend her unless the 
Devil was raised; and the sick woman- s husband 
startling at th^ proposal, and being indifferent per- 
haps about the issue, would not bestow the necesss^ry 
expenses, whereupou/the Wise Wife refused to raise 
the Devil, and the patient died. Tliis woman was 
principally* engaged in an extensive conspiracy to 
destrpy tne fle^t of the queen, by raising a tempest ; 
and to .take the king's life by anpinting his linen 
with poisonous 'niaterials, and by constructing 
figures, of clay, to be wasted'and tormented after the 
usi^al fashion of necromancy.- - . ' 

Among ner associates Wks an unhappy lady of 
much higher degree. This was Dame Euphane Mac- 
'Calzean, tW widow of a Senator of the College of 
Justice, and a person infinitely above the rank of the 
obscure witches with whom die was joined in her 
crime. Mr.^Pitcairft supposes, that this cpnnexion 
may have nsen from her devotion to the Catholic 
fai&, and her friendship for the Earl of BothwelL 
. The third person in this singular league of sor- 
cerers was Doctor John Fiartj otherwise Cunning- 
hame, who was schedfthaister at Tranent, and- en- 
joyed much hazardous reputation as a wairlock. 
This njan vfas made the hero of the whole tale of 
necromancy, in an account of it published at Lon- 
don, and entitled,' "News from Scotland," which has 
been- lately reprinted by the Roxburghe Club. It is 
remarkable that the Scottish witchcrafts were not 
thought sufficiently horrible by the ^ecUtor of this 
act, without jBuidinfiT to them th^ story o( a filter 
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being applied to a cow's hair instead of -tiiat of the 
young woman for whom it was designed, and telling 
now the animal came lowing after the sorcerer to 
bis school-ropm door, like a seeond Pasiphae, the 
original of which chanh occurs in the story of Apn- 
leius.* 

Besides these persons, there was'one Barbara. Na^ 
pier, alias Douglas, a person of some rank; Geillis 
Duncan, a very active witch, and about thirty other 
poor creatures of the lowest oondition, — among the 
rest, and doorkeeper to the conclave,. a silly old 
ploughman^ called as his -nickname .Qra3rmeal, who 
was cuffed by the Devil for saying simply, "^God 
bless the king P 

When the moilarchof Scotland sprung this strong 
covey of his favourite game, tliey .afforded the 
Privy Counciband him sport for the greatest part of 
the remaihin^^winter. He attended on the examinap 
tions himself,^and by one ;neans or other, they wexe 
indifferently well dressed to his palate; 

Agnes Sattipson, the grave matron -befoie men- 
tioned, after beinff an hour tortured by the twisting 
of a cord around her head, according to the custom 
Of the Bucaniers, confessed that she.had consulted 
with one Richard Grahame concemtpg the probable 
length of the king^s life, and the means of shorten^ 
ing it. But Satan, .to whoni' they at length resorti^ 
for advice, told them in French respecting King 
James, H est vni homme de Dieu, ThQ poor woman 
also acknowledged that she had held a meetings with 
those of her sisterhood, who had charmed a cal by 
certain spells, having foui; Joints of men knit to its 
feet, which they threw intbthe sea to excite a tem- 
pest. Another frolic they had, .when, like the weird 
aistexs in Macbeth, they, embarked in sieves with 
much mirth and jollity, the Fiend rolling himself 
before them upon the waves, dimly seen, and 

« *■ . ' 
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)Mng a huge haystack in size and appearmce. They ' 
went on ^ard of a foreign ship .riohly laden with 
wines, where, inTisible to the crew, they feasted till 
the sport grew tiresome, and then Satan sunk the 
vessel and all on board. 

Bian, or Cuiminghame, was also visited by the 
sharpest tortures, ordinary and extraordinary. The 
nails were torn from hisfingers with smiths' pincers; 
pins were driven into the places which the nails 
usually defended; his knees were crueJied in the 
hoots, his finger-bones were splintered in the pil- 
uie winks. At length his constancy, hitherto sus- 
tained, as the bystanders supposed, by the help of 
the Devil, was fairly overcome, and he gave an ac- 
count of a great witch-meeting at North Berwick, 
where they paced rpund the church wtthershinnst 
that is in reverse of the motion of the sun. Fian 
then blew into the lock of the church-door, where- 
upon the bolts gave away, the unhallowed crew en- 
tered, and their njaster the Devil appeared to his 
servants in the shape of a black man occupying the 
jpftdpit. He was saluted with an "Hail, Master!* 
nut the company wfere dissatisfied with his not ha^ 
ving brought a picture of the kinpr, repeatedly pro- 
mised, which was to place his majesty at the mercy 
of this infernal crew. Tlie Devfl was pi^rticulaily 
upbraided on this st^ject by divers respectable-looking 
females, — ^no (question, Euphane MacCalzean, Bar- 
bara Napier, j^gnes Sampson, and some other ama* 
teur witch above those of the oi^iinary profession, 
riie Devil, on this memorable occasion, forgot him- 
self, and called 'Ran by his dwn name, instead cf 
the demoniacal sobriquei of Rob the Rdwan whi6h^ 
had^een assigned to nim as Master of the Rows, or 
RoUeu This was considered as -bid tasf^ and the * 
niie> is still obsenred at every rendezvom of foi^rB» . 
smugglers, or the lik<5, wher^ it is accounted very 
indiSerent manners to name an individual br hit 
own name, in case of affording, ground dT evidence 

Z 
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wdAsh may i^xm a^day of trial be broogbt againal 
him. Satan, somethiag disconcerted^ conduded 
tbe evening with a divertis^ment and a dance aftei 
hie own manner. The former coneisted in disiii* 
terring a new buried corpse, and dividing- it in frag- 
nients among the company, and the bail was main- 
tained by well-ni^ two hundred persons, who 
danced a ring dance, singing this chant — 

** Cummer, gang ye before'; Cummer, ganc ye. 
Oir ye will not gahg before, Cummeri, leijne.** 

After this choral exhibition, the music seems to 
have been rather nnperfect, the number of dancers 
considered. Geillis Duncan was the only instru- 
mental performer, and she played on a Jew's harp, 
called in Scotland a trump. Dr. Fian, muffled, l»i 
the ring, and was highly honoured, generally acting 
as clerk or recorder, as above mentioned. 

King James was deeply interested in those mys- 
terious meetings, and |;ook great delight to be pre* 
sent at the examii^ations of the accused. He seni 
for Geillis Duncan, and caused her to play before 
him the same tune to which Satan and his com- 
panions led the brawl in North Berwick church*^ 
yaid.* His ears were gratified in anothet way, for 
ai tliis meeting it was said the witches demanded of 
the Devil why he did bear such enmity against 
the king? who returned the flattering answer, that 
the king was the greatest enemy whom he had in 
the worid. 

Almost all these poor wretches were executed*^ 

apr (did Euphane MacCalzean's station in life save 

ner, fipom the common dootn, which was strangling 

^» .^es^^and buining to ashes thereafCer.^ The 

JMiP^^ i'i^ 4o jury which tried Baibara Napioft 

* TIN HOf lo of tbit witeh tone li anhappttf kML But that of tm 
ilNri.ktt^^'*^ ^ b^v* l>Mn popular on auAli occasiona, if f/nmnnA 
Tbe aWjr bifrchicken, gar c^ Jier a pickle 
And stifi will grow mipkl& 
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hsving acquitted her of attendance at tlie NoTth 
Berwick meeting, were theniselves threaitened witli 
a trial for wilful error upon ah assize, and could only 
escape from severe censure and punishment by 
pleading Guilty, and submitting themselves to the 
king's pleasure. This rigorous and iniqftiitons eon- 
idnct shows a sufficient reason why there should be 
80 few acquittals from a charge of witchci aft, where 
the juries were so vnui^ st the meipy t)f the crown. 

It would be disgusting to follow the numerous 
cases in which the same uniform credulity, tiie same 
extorted confessions, the same prejudiced, and exag- 
gerated evidence, concluded in the same tragedy at 
the st^e and the pile. The alterations and trench- 
ing which Itttely took' place for the purpose of im- 
proving the Oastlelull of Edinburgh, displayed the 
adhes of the numbers who h&d perished in this man- 
Dter, of whom a large proportion must have been 
executed between i590, when the great discovery 
was made concerning Euphahe MacOalzeaa and tta^ 
Wise Wife of Keith, and th^i accomplices, and the 
union of the crowns. 

Nor did King Jameses removal to England soften 
this horrible persecution* In Sir Thomas Hami1ton*8 
Mimttee of ProceedingiSt in the Privy Council, there 
•cyccurs a Mngul^r entry, evincing plainly that the 
Barl of Mar and others of James's Council, were be- 
connng fully sensible of the desperate iniquity and 
inhumanity of these proceedings. I have modernized 
the spelling, that this appalling record may be. legible 
to all my readers. 

•* 1608, December 1. The Barl of Mar- declared 
to the Council, that some women we^ taken in 
Broughton as witches, and being put to an assize, 
end convicted, albeit they yersevered constant in 
their denial to the end, yet they were burned quick 
lairoe], after such a cruel manner, that some of them 
died in despair, renouncing and blaspheniing [God]; 
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' and others, half foumad, brak^ out of the fire,* and 
were cast quick in it again, till they were burned to 
the death." 

This singular document shows, that even in the 
reign of James, so soon as his own august person 
was removed from Edinburgh, his dutiful Privy 
Council began to think that they had supped full 
with horrors, and were satiated with the excess of 
erueltv, which dashed half-consumed wretches back 
into tne flames from which they were, striving to 
escape. 

But the picture, however muchMt may have been 
disgusting and terrifjdng to the Council at the time, 
. and though the intention of the entry upon the re- 
cords was obviously for the purpose of preventing 
such horrid cruelties in future, had no lasting effeet 
on the course of justice, as the severities against 
witches were most unhappily still considered neoes- 
sary. Through the whole of the sixteenth and the 
greater part of the seventeenth century,. little abate- 
ment in the persecution of this metaphysical crime 
/of witchcrau can be traced in the kingdom. Even 
while the Independents held the reins of govern- 
ment, Cromwell himself, and his msjor-generals and 
ffubstitutes were obliged to please the common people 
of Scotland ' by abandoning the victims accused of 
witchcraft to the power of the law, though the 
journals of the time express the horrcNr and disgust 
with which the English sectarians beheld a practice 
so moonsistent with their own Jiumaue principle of 
universal toleration. . 

Instead of plunging into a history of these events, 
which, generally speaking,, are in detail as mono- 

* I iiin oMvred to Ui« J(indnM« of Mr. Pitciiini for ihls^lnffiilweai- 
trjirt —The Mtutherii reader must be informed, that the jurisdicilnn or 
rvenlity of Bmugluon einbrar«Kl Hftlymnd, Canonitafe, Leiih, and other 
nibiirh40 parts of Ediiiburvh, and boretbttiaua ralatioti tutimi dtftm 
the buroMsb of Soutliwark to boudou. 
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iMious as thfty aire mdaneholy, it may amuse the 
deader to een^ne the narrative to a -single trial, havii^ 
in the course of it some pecidtar and romantic 
events. It is the tale of a sailor's wife, more tragic in 
itseventthanUilitofthechesnut*munchcrinMacfoeth.* 

Margaret Barclay, wife of Archibald Dein, burgess 
of Irvine, had been slandered by her sister-in-law, 
Janet Lyai, the spouse of John Dein, brother of 
Archibald, and by John Dein himself^ ai3 guilty of 
some act of theft. Upon this provocation Margaret 
Barclay raised ati %clfon of sAant^er before the church 
court, which prosecution, after some procedure, the 
kirk-session discharged, by directing a reconcihattoA 
between the parties. Nevertheless, although the 
two women shook «hands before the court, yet the 
said Margaret Barclay dedared that she gave her 
hand only in obedience to the kirkosession, but that 
she still retained her hatred and ill-will against Joha 
Bein and his wife Janet Lyai. About tMs time the 
bark of John Dein was about to sail for France, aiid 
Andrew Train, or Tran, Provost of t^e burgh of 
Irvine, who Was an owner of the vessd^ went with 
liim to superintend the connnercial pari of the voyv 
nge> Two bth^r merchants of some consequence 
went in the same vessel, with a sufficient number 
of mariners. Margai^t Barclay, the revengeful perv 
son {Aready mei^ened, was heard to im|ireoatf 
curses upon the provost's argosy, praying to God 
that sea nor salt-water might never bear the 'ship, 
nnd that jpftrTdNiM (craJbs|4iUght eat the crew at tlie 
bottom of the sea. 

When, under these auspices, the ship was absent 
dn her voyag[e, a vagabond fellow, named John 
^ewart, pretending to have knowledge of juggiery, 
and to po^sefi(8 the power of a spaeman, came to the 
residence <)f Tiraii, the provost, and dropped f^xplioit 

** A cnpjr df the record of Um trial whkh tnok place in Ayrsliira 
was sent to uie, by a friend, who withheld his uaiue, so Uut I eao onlf 
Auk liim in UiJs feoeral aclcoowleitvtnenc 

Z9 
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Uncs that the ship was lost, and that the ggi^i 
iroman of the house was a widow. The sad truth 
was aftei ward leahied on more certain informatioii* 
Two of the seamen, after a space of doubt aad 
anxiety, arrived with tlie mekoicholy tidings that 
tlie bark, of which John Dein was skipper, and 
/^rovost Tran part owner, had been wrecked on the 
•x>a8t of England, near Padstow, when all on board 
aad been lost, except the twp sailors who4>rought 
the notice. Sifipicion of > sorcery, in those days 
easily awakened, was fi^ied on Margaret Barclay, 
who had imprecated curses on the ship ; and on John 
Stewart, tlie juggler, wlio had seemed to know of 
the ev^ fate of the voyage- before he could have 
became a^x^nainted with it by natural means. 

Stewart, who was &r8t apprehended, acknow- 
ledged that Margaret Baarelay, the other suspected 
person, had applied to him to teach iier scMbe irtagic 
arts, ^ in order that she might get gear, kyes milk* 
love of man, her heart's desire on (smch persons as 
had done her wrong, and, finally, tliat she might 
obtain the fruit of sto and bind/* . Stewart declarod 
(hat he denied to Margavel that he possessed the 
taid arts himself, or £id the power of eomihuni- 
eating them. So far -was well; but^true on falset, 
he a(Med a string of cnrcumstances, whether volun^ 
tarily declared or extracted byioeFtUDe» which tended 
to dx lAie cause of the ioss of the baik on Margaret 
Barclay. He had come, he ^aid, to this woman's 
house in Irvine, shortly alter the ship set sail from 
harbour. He. went to Marfraret's house by uighl^ 
and found her engaged, with othei^ two women« in 
making clay ^gures ; one of the figures was ma4e 
handsome, with fair hair, auppo^ to represent 
Provost Tran. 'Hi^y then ptoeeeded to mov.ld a 
figure of a ship in clay, and. during this Khour the 
Devil appeared to the comjsany in the shape of a 
handsome black lap-dog/«uch as ladies use to keep.* 
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He added, that the whole party left the house to- 
gether, and went into aii empty wastehouae nearer 
the seaport, whtch house he pointed out to the city 
magistrates^ From' this house tli^y went to thie 
seaside, followed by the blaek lap-dog aforesaid, 
and cast in the figures of clay representing the ship 
and the men ; aftei: which the sea raged, roared; and 
became red like the juice of madder in a dier's 
caldron. , 

This confession having been extorted from the un- 
fortunate juggler, tlie female acquaintances of Mar- 
garet Barclay were next convened, that he might 
Eoint out her associates in forming the cniirra, when 
e pitched upon a woman csdled Isobel Insh, or Tay- 
lor, who resolutely denied having ever seen him be- 
fore, ^he was imprisoned, however, in the belfry 
of the church. An addition to the evidence against 
ihe poor old woman Insfa was then procm'ed from 
her own daughter, Margaret Tailzeour, a child of 
etghx years oldf who lived as servant with Maigaret 
Barclay) the person principally accused. This child^ 
who was keeper of a ba^ belonging to Margaret 
Barclay, either from terror, or the innate love of 
falsehood, which we have observed as proper to child- 
hood, declared, that she was present when the fatal 
models of clay were formed, and that in plunging 
them in the sea, Margaret Barclay her mistress, and 
her mother Isobel Insh, were assisted by another wo- 
man, and a girl of. fourteen years old, who dwelt at 
the town-head. Legally conmdered, the evidence of 
this child was contradictory, and inconsistent witli 
^e confession of the juggler, for it assigned other 
particulars and diwnaiis persona in many respects 
diSerent. But all <» was accounted suffidently regu* 
lax, especially since the girl failed not to swear to 
the presence of the black dog^ to whose appearance 
she also added the additional terrors of that of a. 
'black man. The dog also, according to her account, 
onitted flashes from its laws and nostrils* to ilhunir 



Date the witches during the peHbrmance of the spelL 
The child maintuined this story >even to hier Tnoth<^r'8 
face, only alleging that Isobel Insh remained behind 
in the wastehouse^ aiid Was not present when the 
images were put into. the sea. Fur her own counte* 
naace and presence on .the occasion, xftd to ensure 
her secrecy* her mistivss promised her a pair of new 
ij^oes* r 

John Stewart, being ce-examined, and confronted 
with the child, was ea«iy conipelted to allow that 
the ^* little smatchef' was there, and to give that mar- 
vellous account of his correspondence with Eliland, 
which we have noticed elsewhere. 

The conspiracy tiius far, as they conceived, dis- 
closed, the magistrates and ministers Wrought hard 
with IsobeLlnsh, to prevail upon her to tt^ the truth ; 
and she at length acknowledged her presence at the 
time when the mod^s of the ship and mariners were 
destioved, but endeavoured so to^modify her decl»* 
ration as to deny all personal aeoessioh to the guilt* 
This poor creature almost admitted the supernatural 
powers imputed to her,.proniising Bailie Dunlop (also 
a mariner), by wliom edi^ was inpnsoiied, that if he 
would dismiss her, he should never make a bad voy* 
age, but Itave success in all >bs dealings by sea and 
land. She was finally brought to pronfise, that she 
would fully confess the whole that she knew of the 
affair on the morrow. 

But finding herself in so hani a strait, the unfortu- 
nate woman fnade use of the darkness to attempt an 
escape. With this view she got out by a tack win- 
dow of the belfry, although^ says the report, there 
were ^ iron bolts* locks, and fetters on her f* and aU 
tained the roof of the church, where, losing her foot* 
ing, she sustained a severe fall, and was greatly 
braised. Being apprehended. Bailie Dunlop again 
urged her to confess ; but the poor woman was deter- 
mined to appeal to a more meruiful tribunal, and 
maintained her ionooexice to the last minute of hti 
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life, den3dng all that she had formerly admitted, and 
dying five days after her fall from the roof of the 
church. The inhabitants of Irvine attributed her 
death to poison. 

The scene began to thicken, for a commission 
was granted for the trial of the two remaining per- 
sons accused, namely, Stewart the juggler, and Mar- 
garet Barclay. The day of trial being arrived, the 
following singular events took place, which wc give 
as stated in the record : — 

" My Lord' and Earl of EgHntoune (who dwells 
within the space of one mile to the said burgh), ha- 
ving come to the said burgh at the earnest request 
of the said J,ustic6S, for giving to them of hie lord- 
ship's countenance, concurrence, and assistance, in 
trying of the foresaid devilish practices, conform to 
the tenor of the foresaid commission, the said Johh 
Stewart, for his better preserviiig to the day of the 
assize, was put in a sure lockfust booth, where no 
manner of person might have access to him till the 
downsitting of the Justice Court, and for avoiding 
of putting violent hands on himself, he was veiy 
strictly guarded, and fettered by the arms, as use is. 
And upon that same day of the assize, about half an 
hour before the downsitting of the Justice Courty 
Mr. David Dickson, minister at Irvine, and Mr. 
George Dunbar, minister of Air, having gone to him, 
to exhort him to call on his €rod for mercy for his 
bygone wicked and evil life, and that God would of 
his infinite mercy loose him out of the bonds of the 
devil, whom he had served these many yeare bygone, 
he acquiesced in their prayer and godly exhortation, 
and uttered these words : ' I am so straitly guarded, 
that it lieft not in my power to get my hand to take 
off my bonnet, nor to get bread to my mouth.' And 
immediately after the departing of the two ministers 
from him, the juggler being sent for at the desire of 
my Lord of Eglintoune, to be confronted with a wo- 
man pf the burcrh of Air, called Janet Bous, who was 
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tpprehendttd t»y Uie maipMnaes of the buigh of Ait 
for witchcraft, and sent to the burgh of Irvine pur- 
posely for that affair, he was found by the burgh offi* 
cers who went about him, strangled and hanged by 
the cniik of the door, with a tait of hemp, or a string 
made of hemp, supposed to have been his garter, or 
string of his bonaet, not ^bove the length of two 
8i>an long, his knees not being from the ground half 
a span, and was brought out of the house, his life 
not being totally expelled. But, notwithstanding 
of- whatsoever means used in the contrary for remeid 
of his life, he revived not, but so ended, his life mise- 
rably, 1^ the help of the Devil his mastc!^. 

*' And because there was then only in life the said 
Margaret Barclay, and that the persons summoned 
to pass upon her assize, and upon the assize of the 
Juggler, who, by the help of the Devil his master, 
had put violent hands on himaeli, were all present 
within the said burgh; therefore, and for eschewing 
of the like in the person of the said Margaret, our 
sovereign lord's justices in that part, particularly 
above-named, constituted by commission, after so- 
lemn deliberation and advice of the said noble lord, 
who% concurrence and advice was chiefly required 
and taken in this matter, concluded with all possible 
diligence before the downsitting of the Justice 
Court, to put the said Margaret m torture ; in respect 
the Devil, by God's, permission, had rnnde her asso- 
ciates, who were the lights of the cause, to be their 
own burrioes (slayer^. The}* used the tortuxe 
underwritten as being most safe and gentle (as *h» 
said noble lord assured the said justices), by putting 
of her two bare legs in a pair of stocks, and tliere- 
after by onlaying of certain iron gaudn (bars), seve* 
rally, one by one, and then ^ing and augmenting 
the weight by laying on more gaudfi» and in easing 
of her by ontaking of the iron g^^ids one or morCi 
as occasion offered, which iron gauds were but little 
short gauds, and broke not the skin of her legs, &o« 
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^ After using of the which kind of gende torhn^ 
the said M argfsuret began, according to the increase 
of the paiUf to cry, and crave for Qod*s cause to take 
off her shins the foresaid irons, and she should de- 
clare truly the whole matter. Which bein^ removed, 
she began at her former denial : and bemg of new 
assayed in torture as of befoir, she then uttered these 
words : *• Take off, take off, and before GoA I shall 
show you the whole form !' 

*' And the said irons being of new^ upon her faith- 
full promise, removed, she then desired my Lord of 
Bglintouhe, the said four justices, and the said Mr. 
David Dickson, minister of the buigh, Mr. George 
Dunbar, minister of A'yr, and Mr. Mitchell Wallace, 
minister of Kilmarnock, and Mr. John Cunninghame* 
minister of Dairy, and Hugh Kennedy, provost of 
Ayr, to come by - themselves, and to remove all 
otiiers, Kud she should declare truly, as she should 
answer to God, the whole matter. Whose desire iu 
that being fulfilled, she made her confession in this 
manner, bat (t. e. without) any kind of demand, 
freely, without. interrogation; G6d's name by eartiest 
prayer being called upon for opening of her lips, and 
easing^of her heart, that she, by rendering of the 
truth, might glorify and magnify his holy name, and 
disappoint the. enemy of her salvation." — Trial of 
Margaret BarcUw^^c*, 161^. 

Margaret Barclay, who was a young and lively 
person, had hitherto conducted herself like a pas* 
sionate and high-tempered woman innocently ac- 
cused, and the only appearance of conviction ob- 
tained against -her was, that she carried about her 
rowan*-tree and coloured thread, to make, as she 
s^d, her cow give milk, when it began to f^. But 
the gentle iorture-^s, strange junction of words — 
recommended as an anodyne by the good Lord'^ 
Eglinton — the placing, namely, her legs in the stocksy 
aad loading her bare shins with bars of iron, over* 
ker resolation: when, at her screanui watt 
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deidanitions. that »he was willing: to teU all^the 
weiglns were remov,ed. She then told a story of 
destroying the ship of John Deiu, affirminf , that it 
was with the purpose of kllling.only her brQther*ii> 
law and Provost Tmn, and saving the rest of the 
crew. She, at the same time involved in the guilt 
Isobel Crawford^ This jpoor woman wa» also appre- 
Iiended, and, in great taror, confessed the imputed 
crime, retorting the principal blame on Margaret 
Barclay bersel£ The trial was then appointed to 
proceed^ when Alexander Dean, the husband of Mar- 
garet Barclay, appeared- in court with a lawyer to act 
in his wlfe*s behalf. Apparently, the sight of her 
husband aw^ened soitxe hope and desire of life, 
for when th^ prisoner was asked by the lawyer 
wliether she wished to be defended, she answered, 
''As you please. But all I have confessed was 
in agony of torture; and, before God, all I have 
spoken is false and untrue.*' To which she pathe- 
tically added — ^*> Ye have been too long in coming.'* 

The jury, immoved by these affecting circumstan- 
ces, proceeded upon the principle that the confession 
of the accused could not be considered as made 
under the influence of torture, since the bars were 
not actually .upon her limbs at the time it was deli- 
vered, although they were placed at her elbow ready 
to be again laid on her. bare shins, if she was less 
explicit in her declaration than her auditors wished. 
On this nice distioction, they in one voice found 
Margaret Barclay guilty. It is singular that she 
should have again returned to her confession after 
sentence, and died affirming it;— the explanation of 
^hich, however, might be, either that she had really 
n her ignorance^ andioUy tampered ^ith some i^ 
pells, or that an apparent penitence for her offence^ ' 
»owever imaginary, was the obljr mode in which die 
lodd obtain any share of public sympathy al her: 
^\ or a portion of the prayers of tae dei^ and. 
M^grogation« which^ in her oirciiin8tanc«% * 
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might be willing to purchase, even by confession of 
what all believed respecting her. It is remarkable, 
that she Earnestly entreated the magisti;ates that 
no haroi should be done to Isobel Crawford, the- 
womun whom she had herself accused. This .un- 
fortunate young creature was strangled at the stake, 
and her body burned to ashes, having died with many 
expressions of religion and penitence. 

It was one fatal consequence of these cruel per- 
secutions, that one pile was* usuaUy lighted at the 
embers of another. Accordingly, in the>present (iase, 
three victims having already perished by this aceusa^ 
tion, the magistrates, incensed at the nature of the 
crime, so perilous as it seemecT to men of a maritime 
life, and at Ji loss of several friends of their own, one 
of whom had beei^ their principal magistiate, did not 
forbear to insist against Isobel Cjawfofd, inculpated 
by Margaret Barclay's confession. A new commis- 
sion was granted for her trial, and after the assistant 
minister of Irvine, Mr. David Dickson, had made 
earnest prayers to God for opening her obdurate and 
closed heart, she^ was subjected to the torture of 
iron bars laid upon her bare shins, her Ceet being in 
the stocks, as in the. case of Margaret Baiclay. ., 

She endured this torture with incredible firmness, 
since slie did " admirably, without any kind of din 
or exclamation, suffer above thirty stone of iron to 
be laid on her legs, never shrinking thereat in any 
sort, but remaining, as it were,. Steady." But in 
shifting the situation of the iron oars, and removing 
them to another part of her shins, her constancy gave 
way ; she broke out into horrible cries (though not 
more than three bars were then actually on- her per- 
son) of—" Tak aff— tak aff !" On being relieved from 
the torture, she made the usual confession of all that 
she was charged wi±, and of a connexion with the 
Devil which had subsisted for several years. Sen- 
tence was given against her accordingly. AAer this 
lud been denounced, she openly denied aH b«r formei 

Aa 
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confessions, and died without any sign of repent 
ance, oflTering repeated interruption^ to the minister 
in his prayer,^and absolutely refusing to pardon the 
executioner. 

This tragedy happened in the year lflI3, and re* 
lorded as it is very particularly, and at considerable 
length, forms the most detailed specimen 1 have met 
with, of a Scottish trial for witchcrafV-illustrating, 
in particular, how poor wretches, abandoned, as they 
conceived, by Groa and the world, deprived of all 
human sympathy, and exposed to personal tortures 
of an acute description, became disposed to throw 
away the lives that were rendered bitter to them, by 
a voluntary confession of guilt, rather than struggle 
hopelessly against so many evils. . Four persons here 
lo.st their lives, merely beeause the throwing some 
clay models intO' the sei, a fact told differently by the 
witnesses who 6poke of it, corresponded with the 
season,' for no day was fixed, in w'hich a particular 
vessel was lost. It is scarce possible that, after 
reading such a story, a man of sense can listen for an 
instant to the evidence founded on confessions thus 
obtained, which has been almost the sole reason by 
Vhich a few individuals, even in modern times, have 
endeavoured to justify a belief in the existence of 
witchcraft. 

The result of the judicial examination of a crimi- 
nal, when extorted by suoh means', is the most sUspi* 
cious of all evidence, and even when voluntarily 
given, is scarce adniissibie without the corroboration 
of other testimony. 

We might he¥e take leave of oiur Scottish history 
of witchcraft, by barely mentioning that many hun^ 
dreds, nay perhaps thousands, lost their lives during 
two centuries, on such charges and such evidence as 
proved the death of those persons in the trial of the 
Irvine witches. One case, however, is so much dis- 
tinguished by fame among the numerous instance*' 
which ooomved itt Scottish historf 9 that we wtt 
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qnder the necessity of bestowing a few words 
upon those celebrated persons, Major Wier and his 
sister. 

The case #f this notorious wizard waa remarkable 
chiefly from his being a man of some condition (the 
son of a gentleman, and his mother a lady of family 
in Clvdesdale), which was seldom the case with those 
that fell under similar accusations. It was also re- 
markable in his case that he had been a Covenanter, 
and peculiarly attached to that cause. In the years 
of the Commonwealth, tiii? man was trusted and em- 
ployed by those who were then at the head of affairs, 
and was, in 1649, commander of the city-guard of Edin- 
burgh, which procured him his title of Major. In this 
capacity he was understood, as was inde3d implied in 
the duties of that officer at the period, to be very strict 
in executing severity upon such Royalists as fell under 
Ids military charge. It appears that the Major, wi;h a 
maiden sister whu had kept his house, was subject to 
.lits of melancholic lunacy, an infirmity easily recon- 
cilable with the formal pretences which he made to 
a high show of religious zeal. He was peculiar in 
his gift of prayer, and as was the custom of the 

Eeriod, was often called to exercise this talent by the 
edside of sick persons, until it '*ame to ba observed, 
that, by ^ome association, which it was more easv 
to conceive than to explain, he could not pray with 
(the same warmth and fluency of expression, unless 
he had in his hand a stick of peculiar shape and ap- 
.pearance, which he generally walked with. It was 
noticed, in short, that when this* stick was taken (torn 
him, his wit and talent appeared to ifbrsake him. 
This Major Wier was seized by the magistrates on a 
stiange wliisper that became current respectirg vile 
practices, which he seems to have admitted without 
either shame or contrition. The disgusting profli- 
gacies which he confessed, were of such a character, 
that it may be ch^itably hoi^:d that most of theip 
lirere the fruits of a deprived imagiuation, though tip 
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appears to have been m many respects a wicked and 
criminal h5-pocrite. ,When he had completed his 
confession, he avowed solemnly that he had not con- 
fessed the hundredth part of the crim^ which he 
had committed. From this time he would answer 
no interrog:atory, nor would he have recourse to 
prayer, arguing, that as he had no hope whatever of 
escaping Satan, there was no' need of incensing him 
by vAin efforts at repentance. His witchcraft seems 
to have be6n taken for granted oii his own 'confes- 
sion ; as his endictment was chiefly founded on the 
same document, in which; he Alleged he had never 
seen the Devil, but any feeling he had of him was in 
the dark. He received sentence of death, which he 
suffered i2th April, 1670, at the Gallow-hill, between 
Leith and Edinburgh. . He died so stupidly sullen 
and impenitent, as t6 justify the opinion that he was 
opp/essed with a kind of melancholy frenzy, the 
consequence perhaps of remorse, but such as urged 
him not to repent, but to despair. It seems probable 
that he was burned alive. His sister, with whom he 
was supposed' to have had an incestuous connexion, 
was condemned also to death, leaving a stronger a^d 
more explicit testimony of their mutual sins than 
could be extracted from the Major. She gave as 
usual, some account of her connexion with the queen 
of the fairies, and acknowledged the assistance she 
received from that sovereign in spinning an imusual 
quantity of yarn. Of her brother, she said, that one 
day a friend called upon them at noonday with a 
fiery chariot, and im'ited \hem to visit a friend at 
Dalkeith, and that while there her brother received 
mfomiation of the event of the battle of Worcester. 
No one saw the style of their equipage except them- 
selves. On the scaffold, this woman, determininfl^ 
as she said, to die "with the greatest shame possible, 
was with difficulty prevented from throwing off her 
clothes before the people, and with scarce less trou- 
ble \(^as she flung from the ladder by the executioner. 
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Her last words were iir the tone of the sect to wluch 
lier brother had so long afTected to belong : " Many," 
she said, ^ weep and lament for a poor old wretch 
tike me ; but alas ! few are weeping for a broken 
Covenant." 

The Scottish prelatists, upon whom the Covenant- 
ers used to throw many aspersions respect nig their 
receiving proof against Shot from the Devil, and 
other infernal practices, Eiejoiced to have an oppor- 
tunity, in their turn, to retort on their adversaries \ke 
charge of sorcery. Dr. Hickes, the author of " The- 
saurus Septentrionalis," published on the subject of 
Major Weir, and the case of Mit<9hell, who fired at 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, his book called *^ Ra- 
vaillac Redivivus," written with tlie unjust purpose 
of attachuig to ihe religious sect to which the wiz- 
ard and assassin beloi^ged the charge of having fos- 
tered and encouraged the qrimes they committed oi 
attempted. 

It is certain that no story of witchcraft or necio- 
mancy, so many of . which occurred near and in 
Edinburgh, made such a lasting* impression on the 
public mind, as that of Major Weir. The remains of 
the house in which he and his sifter lived are still 
shown at the head of the W^estbow, which as our 
iteaders may perceive from looking at the frontis- 
piece, has a gloomy aspect, well suited for a necro- 
mancer. It was at different times a brasier's shop, 
and a magazine for lint, and in my younger days 
was employed for the latter use ; but no family woidd 
inhabit the haunted walls as a residence : and bold 
was the Urchin from the High^rSchool who dared ap- 
proach the ffloomy ruin, at the risk of seeing the 
Majors encnanted staff parading through the old 
apartments, or hearing the hum of the necromantic 
wheel, which procuted for his sister such a character 
as a spinner. At the time I am writing, this last 
fortress of superstitious renown is in the course of 
being destrpyed, in carder to ^ tnodern ^morove* 

Aa9 
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ments now carrying on in 'a quarter long thought 
unimprovable. 

As knowledge and learning began to increase, the 
gentlemen and clergy of Scotland became ashamed 
of the creduUty of their ancestors, and witch trials, 
although not discontinued, more seldom disgrace our 
records of Criminal Jurisprudence. 

Sir Jphn Clerk, a scholar and an antiquary, the 
grandfather of the late celebrated John Clerk of El- 
din, had the honour to be among the first to decline 
acting as a commissioner on the trial of a witch, to 
which he was appointed so early as 1678,* alleging, 
dryly, that he dW not feel himself warlock (that is, 
(^njurer) sufficient to be a judge upon such an in- 
quisition. Allan Ramsay, his friend, and who must 
be supposed to speak the sense of his many respect- 
able patrons, bad delivered his opinioil on .the sub- 
ject in the *f Gentle Shepherd," where Manse's ima- 
ginary witchcraft constitutes the machinery of the 
poem. 

Yet these dawnings of sense and humanity were 
obscured by the clouds of the ancient superstition on 
more than one distinguished occasion. In 167C, Sir 
George Maxwell of Pollock, apparently a man of 
melancholic and valetudinary habits, believed him- 
self bewitched to death by six witches, one man imd 
five women, who were leagued for thfe purpose of 
tormenting a clay image in his likeness. The chief 
evidence on the subject was a vagabond girl, pre- 
tending to be deaf and dumb. But as her imposture 
was afterward discovered, and herself punished, it 
Is reasonably to be concluded that she had herself 
formed the picture or image of Sir George, and had 
hid it, where it was afterward found, in consequence 
of her own information. In th^ mean time, Hveof 
the accused were executed ; and the sixth only er 
caped on account of extreme youth. 
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A still more remarkable case occurred -at Paisley, 
in 1697, where a young girl, about eleven years of 
age, daughter of John Shaw of Bargarran, was the 

Erincipal evidence. This unlucky damsel, beginning 
er practices out of a quarrel w^h a maid-servant, 
continued to imitate a case of possession so accu- 
rately, that no less than twenty persons were con- 
demned upon her evidence, of whom five were exe- 
cuted, besides one John Reed, who hanged himself 
in prison, or, as was charitably said, was strangled by 
the Devil in person, lest he should make -disclosures 
to the detriment of the serviee. But even those who 
believed in witchcraft were now beginning to open 
their eyes to the dangers in the present mode of 
prosecution. "1 own,'- says the Jiev.' Mr. Bell, in 
nis MS. Treatise on Witchcraft, "there has been 
mucli harm done to worthy and innoeent persons in 
the common way of finding out witches, and m the 
means made use of for promoting the discovery of 
such wretches, and bringing them to justice ; so that 
oftentimes old age, ^poverty, features, and ill fame, 
"With such like grounos not worthy to be represented 
to a ma^^istrate, have yet moved many to suspect aiid 
defame their neighbours, to the unspeakable preju- 
dice of Christian charity: a Ijpite instance whereof 
we had in the west, in the business' of the sorceries 
exercised upon the Laird of Bargarran's daughter, 
anno 1697, a time when persons' of more goodness 
and esteem than n^ost of their calumniators were 
defamed for witches, and which, was occasioned 
mostly by the forwardness and absurd credulity of 
diverse otherwise worthy ministers of the gospel, 
and some topping professors in and about the city 
of Glasgow."* 

Those who doubted of the sense of the law, or 
reasonableness of the practice, in such, cases, began 

* Law*a MeiiioriaUs, edited by C. K Bheipe, Eeq^ Prefttory NoUe^ 
^98. 
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to take cQiiraget and state their objet^iow bpUBf • it 
the year 170^ a frightful instance of popular bigotif 
occurred at Pitt^nwee^l• A strolling vagabond* who 
affected fits, laid an accuss(tion of Mritchcraft against 
two women,, who were acc<»rdingly seized on, Bjod 
imunsoned with the usual severities. One of the 
unhappy .creatures, Janet Oomfoot by name, escaped 
from prison, but was unhappily ,caup;ht, and brought 
back to Pittenweem, where she feU into the hands of 
a ferocious mob, consisting of rude seamen . and 
fiskeis. The magistrates made no attempts for her 
rescue, and the crowd eze^rcised their brutal pleasure 
on the poor old woman, pelted her with stoue^ 
swung her suspended on a rope between a ship and 
the shore, and finally ended her miserable existence 
by throwing a door over hetr as ^he lay exhausted oa 
the beach, and heaping stones upon it till she wai 
pressed to death* As even the existing laws against 
witchcraft were transgresssed by this brutal riot, a 
warm ^attack was made upon, the magistrates and 
ministers of the town, by thos^ who were shocked a| 
a tragedy of such a horrible cast. There were BOr 
swers published, in which 'the parties assailed west 
zealously defended. The superior ^aiithorities were 
expected to take i^ the afluir, but it so happened^ 
during the general distraction of the country, coor 
cermng the Union, that the murder went without the 
investigation which a crime so horrid demanded. 
Still, however, it was something gained that the 
cruelty was exposed to the pubUc. The voice of 
general opinion was now appealed tp, and, in the 
long run, the sentiments which it advocates are com^* 
monly those of ^ood sense and humanity. 

The officers m the higher branches of the law 
dared now assert their official authority, and reserve 
for their own decision caaes of supposed witchcraft^ 
which the fear of public clamour had induced them 
formerly to leave in the hands of inferior Judge% 
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operated upon by all the prejudices of the country 
and the populace. 

In 17,18, the celebrated lawyer, Robert Dundas, of 
Arniston, then King's Advoc'ate, wrote a severe letter 
of censure to the Sheriff-depute of Caithness, in the 
first plac^, as having neglected to communicate 
officially certain, precognitions which he had, led re- 
specting some recent practices of witchcraft in his 
county. The Adyocate reminded this local judge, 
that the duty of inferior ^magistrates, in such cases, 
was to advise with the King's Counsel, first, whether 
they should be made subject of a trial or not ; and, 
if so, before what court, and in what manner, it 
should take place. He also cafied the magistrate's 
attention to a report, that' he^ the Sheriff-deptite, in- 
tended to judge in the case himself; " a thing of too 
great difficulty to be tried without very deliberate ad- 
vice, and beyond the juxisdiction of an inferior court." 
The Sheriff-depute sends, with his ap6logy, the pre- 
cognition* of the affair, which is one gf the most non- 
sensical in this nonsensical department of the law. 
A certain carpehter, named William Montgomery, 
was so infested' with cats, which, as his sen^ant-maid 
reported, " spoke among themselves," that he fell in 
a rage upon a piarty of these animals which had 
assembled in his house at- irregular hours, and be- 
tween his Highland arms of knife, dirk, and broad- 
sword, and his professional weapon of an axe, he 
made such a dispersion that they were quiet for the 
night. In "consequence x)f his blows, two witches 
were said to have died. The case of a third, named 
Nin-Gilbert, was still more remarkable. Her leg 
being broken, the injured limb withered, >pined, and 
finally fell off; on which the hag was enclosed in 
prison, where she also died : and the question wliich 

* The preeofrniiion is ihe record of the vrellmlnary evWence on 
which tlie {lublic oiiicera chftrfred, hi Scoilaud, with duties iiitriuited 
to a iirand Jury in England, incur the reftpousibiliiy of sendius m 
accused pefiiuii to triaL 
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reiqained was, whether any process shouldhe directed 
against persons whom, in her compelled confession, 
she had as usual, informed against. The Lord 
Advocate, as may he supposed, quashed all farther 
procedure. 

In 1720, an unlucky^ boy, the third son of James, 
Lord Torpichen, took it into his head, under instruc- 
tions. It is saidt from a knavish governor, to play the 
possessed and bewitched person, laying die cause of 
his distress on certain old witches in Calder, near to 
which village his father had his mansion. The women 
were imprisoned, ai^d one or two. of them died ; but 
the crown cowisel woidd not proceed to trial. The 
noble family also began to see through the 'cheat. 
The boy was sent to se^ and though he is said at one 
time to have been disposed to try his fits while on 
board, when the discipline of. the navy proved too 
severe for his cunning, in process of time he became 
a good sailor, assisted gallantly in defence of the ves- 
sel against the pirates of Angna, and finally was 
drowned in a storm. 

In the yeat 1722, a Sheriff-depute of Sutherland, 
Captain DaVid Ross of Littledean, took it upon hin^ 
in flagrant violation of 'the then established rules of 
jurisdiction, to pronounce the last sentence of death 
for witchcraft which was ever passed in Scotland. 
The victim was an insane old woman belonging to 
the parish of Lotli, who had so little idea of her situ- 
ation as to rejoice at the sight of the fire which was 
destined to consume her. She had a daughter lame 
both of hands and feet, a circumstance attributed to 
the witches having been used to transform her into a 
pony, and get her shod by the Devil. It does i;^ot 
appear that anv punishment was inflected for this 
cruel abuse of the law on the person of a creature so 
helpless ; but the son of the lame daughter, be him- 
self distinguished by tlie same misfortxme, was living 
so lately aS to receive the charity of the present 
Marchioness of Stafford, Countess of Sutherland in 
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fief own right, to whom the poor of ner extensive 
country are as well known as those of the higher 
order. 

Since this deplorable action, there has been no 
judicial interference in ScoClarid' on Account of 
witchcraft, unless to prevent explosions of popular 
enmity against people suspected of such a crime, of 
which some instances could be produced. The re- 
mains of the superstition sometimes occur; there 
Can be no doubt that the vulgar arc still addicted to 
the custom of scoring above the breath* (as it is 
termed), and other counter^spells, evincing that the 
Belief in witchcmft .is only asleep, and might in re- 
mote corners be awj^kened to deeds of blood. " An 
instance or two may be quoted, chiefly as facts 
Itnown to the author himselL. 

In a remote part of the Highlands, an ignorant and 
malignant woman «eems really to have meditated 
the destruction of her neighbour's property, by 
placing in^a cowhouse, or byre, as we cah it, a pot 
6f b'dk^d clay, containing locks of hair, parings of 
hails, and other trumpery. This precious spell was 
discovered, the design conjectured, and the witch 
would have been torn to pieces, had not a high-spi- 
rited and exceile^nt lady m the neighbourhood ga- 
thered some of .her people (though these were not 
ifery fond of the service), and by main force taken 
the unfortunate creature out or the hands of the 
populace. The formidable spell is now in my pos* 
iiession. 

About two years since, as they were taking down 
the walls of d building formerhr used as a feeding- 
house for cattlej in the to^p of Dalkeith, there was 
found below tKe threshold-stone the withered heart 
of some animal, stuck full of many scores of pins ; 
— =-a coimter-charm, according to tradition, against 



* Drawing liUxxl,that ia, by two evts in tiie form of a eioaa on Um 
^Hteh*8 forehead, caaMtad la all thxoiiglioat Scotland «a tbe moat pow 
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the operations of witchcraft on the cattle which ai6 
kept within. Among the almost innumerable arovea 
of bullocks which come down every year from the 
Highlands for the south, there is scarce one but has 
a eurious knot upon his tail, which is also a precau- 
tion, lest an evii eye, or an evil spell, may do the 
animal harm. 

The last Scottish story with which I will trouble 
you, happened in or shortly after the year 1800, and 
the whole circumstances are well known to me. 
The dearth of the years in the end of the eighteenth, 
and beginning of this century, was inconvenient to 
all, but distressing to the poor. A solitary old wo- 
man, in a wild and lonely district, subsisted chiefly 
by rearing chickens, an operation requiring so mucn 
care and attention, that the gentry, and even the 
farmers' wives, often find it better to buy poultiy at 
a certain age, than to undertake the tiouble of bring- 
ing them up. As the old woman,. in the present m* 
stance, fought her way through life better than her 
neighbours, envy stigmatized her as bavins; some un- 
lawful mode of increasing the gains of her little 
trade, and apparently she did not take much alarm 
at the accusation. But she felt, like others, the 
dearth of the years alluded to, and- chiefly because 
the farmers were unwilling to sell grain in the 
very moderate quantities which she was abl^ to pur- 
chase, and without which, her little stock of poultry 
must have been inevitably starved. In distress on 
this account, the dame went to a neighbouring far- 
mer, a very good-natured, sensible, honest man, and 
requested him, as a favour, to sell her a peck of oats 
at any price. ^ Good neighbour,^ he said, '* I am 
sorry to be obliged to refuse you, but my corn is 
measured out for Dalkeith inarket; my carts are 
loaded to set out, and to open these sacks again, and 
for so small a quantity, would cast my accounts 
loose, and create much trouble and disadvantage ; 1 
dare sayyou will get all you want at such a place, or 
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mch a ]dace.*' On receiving this answer, the old 
woman's temper gave way. She scolded the wealthy 
farmer, and wished evil to his property, which was 
just jtetting off f6r the market. They parted, after 
some angry language on both sides; and sure enough, 
as the carts crossed the ford of the river beneath the 
(arm-house, off cam^ the wheel from one of them, 
and five or six sacks of com were damaged by the 
water. The good farmer hardly knew what to think 
of this r there were the two circumstances deemed 
of old essential and sufficient to the crime of witch- 
craft — Damnum minatunh.ei malum seaUum, — Scarce 
knowing what to believe, he hastened to cpnsuk the 
Sheriff of the county, as a friend rather than a nda- 
gistrate, upon a case so extraordinary. The ofHcial 
person showed him that the laws against witchcraft 
were abrogated, and had little difficulty to bring him 
to regard the matter in its -true light of an accident. 
It is strange, but true, that the accused herself 
was not to be reconciled to the sheriff's doctrine so 
easily. He reminded her; that if she used her 
tongue with so much license, she must expose her- 
self to suspicions, and that should coincidences hap- 
pen to irritate her neighbours, she might suffer harm 
at a time when there was no one to protect her. He 
therefore requested }ier to be more cautious in her 
language for her own sake, professing, at the same 
time, his' belief that her words and intentions were 
perfectly harmless, and that he had no apprehension 
of being hurt by her, let her'wish'her worst to him. 
She was rather more angry than pleased at the well- 
meaning sherifTs skepticism. *' 1 would be laith to 
Wish ony ill either to you or yours, sir," she said ; 
** for 1 kenna how it is,)}ut something aye cornea 
sfler my words when 1 am ill-guided, and speak 
ower fast^": tn short, she waspbstinate m claiming 
an influ^ice over the destiny of others by words ana 
wishes, which might have in other times conveyed 
her to the stake; for which her expressloDS^ theif 

Bb 
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consequences, and her disposition to insist upon 
their efficacy, would certainly of old have made her 
a fit victim. At present, the story is scarcely worth 
mentioning, but as it contains materials resembling 
those out of which many tragic incidents have 
arisen. 

So low, in short, is now the belief in witchferaft, 
that, perhaps it is only received bv those half-crazy 
Individuals who feel a species of consequence de- 
rived from accidental coincidences, which, were they * 
received by the community in general, would go 
near, a«< on former occasions, to cost the lives of 
those who make their boast of them. At least one 
llypqchondriac. patient is known to the auihor, who 
believes himself the victim of a gang of witches, 
and ascribes his illness to their charms, so that he 
wants nothing but an indulgent judge to awake 
again the old ideas of sorcery. . 
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Other mystic A rts ind<>pf?ndent of Witchcraft-^Adtrnlogy-^Tts Tnfluetice 
4»r\nfii ihe 16ih and ITtti Centiiri*'»^BiNie Iiriinranc« of thoKO who 
practised it— LillyV HiKinry of hift hif*i and Tinier— Aiamloger's So- 
tiny— Dr. LshiiIh— Dr. rnrmnn^E!*iablii>)iineMt of the Ri^ya!' Society 
— Partrldc**— Coiin«*xion of Asimli^rs with eleiiMjniary Stiiritfr— Dr. 
Dun-— Irish StipeiHtttioii of thn Banshiiv-Similar Siipifrstitioii in the 
ninhlands— Brownie — ^hoot*^— Belief of ancient PhilOAnplierii Mi that 
Suhject— Inquiry into the Rnsiiect due to such Tale* In modern TinifiB 
— Rvldence of n Ohiwt asainBt a Murderer— Glinot of Sir George Vil- 
liers— Story of -Flarl St. Vincent— <>f a Briiii'hGenHrai OfRcer— 4»f aa 
Apparition in Prance — of the second Lf»rd l.ytlHtoti— of Bill Jon«>9— 
of Jarvi.4 Rfntchani— Trial of two Hiffhlarlders for tlie Murder of Ser- 
geant Daviii, discovered by a Ghost— Diiiturbances at Woodstock^ 
Anno 16(9— TmiNNiinre called the Stock welt Ghost — ^Similar Caw tn 
Scotland— Ghost appcarins to an Exciseman— Story of a disturbed 
Bo'jse discovered by t lie Firmnesoof the'Propriet^r- Apparitlon.^pt 
Plfmoutli— A Club of Philomplmni— Ghofit Adventure of a Farmer 
— Trick upon a veteran Soldier — Ghost Stories recommended by tli^ 
ikiH af tli» AiitlMi* wlw eoinpow them-^r*. Veal'a Qhort ■Diii>» 
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ton*! Apparitton Evidenee— Effect of appropriate Scenery to encoii- 
mfe a T«ndeae9rtf»8ii|Mi?8ritkMi~Difen at distant Periods of life— 
Night at Glauimu Castle about 179t->yisU to Dunv^gao in 1814. 

WrtiL* the vulgar endeavoured to obtain a glance 
into the darkness of futurity by consulting the witch 
or fortune-teller," the great were supposed to have a 
rc^al path of their own, commanding a view from a 
loftier quarter of the same terra incognita. This Was 
represented as accessible by several routes. Physi- 
ognoihy, Chiromancy, and other fantastic arts of 
prediction, afforded each its mystical assistance and 
guidance. But the road most flattering to human 
vanity, while it was at the same time most seductive 
to humati credulity, was that of Astrology, the queen 
of mystic sciences, who flattered those who confided 
in her, that the planets and stars in their spheres figure 
forth and influence the fate of the creatures of mor- 
tality, and that a sage acquainted with her lore could 
predict, with some approach to certainty, the events 
of any man^s career, his chance of success in life or 
in marriage, his advance, in favour of the great, or 
answer any other hprary questions, as they were 
termed, which he rnight be anxious to propound, pro- 
vided always he could supply the exact moment of 
his birth. This, in the sixteenth, and greater part 
of the seventeenth , centuries, was all that was ne- 
cessary to enable file astrologer to erect a scheme 
of the position of the heavenly bodies, which should 
disclose the life of the interrogator, or Native, as he 
was called, with all its changes, past, present, and to 
come. 

Imagination was dazzled by a prospect so splen- 
did; and we find that, in the sixteenth 'century, the 
cultivation of this fantastic science was the serious 
object of men whose understandings and acquire- 
ments admit of no question. Bacon himself allowed 
the truth which might be found in a well-regulated 
astrology, making thus a distinction between the art 
as commonly practised, and the maimer in which it 
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might, as he ccmceived, be made a proper use of. But 
a grave or sober use of this anience, if even Bacon 
could have taught such moderation, would not have 
suited the temper of those who, inflamed by hopes 
of temporal aggrandizement, pretended to understand 
and explain to others the language of the stars* 
Almost all the other paths of mystic knowledge led 
to poverty ; even the alchymist, though talking loud 
and high of the endless treasures his art was to pro- 
duce, lived from day to day, and from year to year, 
upon hopes as unsubstantial as the smoke of his fur- 
nat^e. 6ut the pursuits of the astrologer were such 
as called for instaut remuneration. He became rich 
by the eager hopes and fond credulity of those who 
consulted him, and that artist lived by duping others, 
instead of starving, like others, by duping himself. 
The wisest men have been cheated by Jthe idea thai 
some supernatural influence upheld and guided them; 
and from the time of Wallenstein to that of Buona- 
parte, ambition, and success have placed confidence 
in the species of fatalism inspired by a belief of the 
influence of their ow n star. Such beimr the case, the 
science was little pursued by those who, faiUiful in 
their xemarks and reports, must soon have discovered 
its delusive vanity through the splendour of its pro- 
fessions ; and the place of such calm and disinte* 
rested pursuers of truth was oecimied by a set of 
men, sometimes ingenious, always forward and assu- 
ming, whose knowledge was imposition, whose re- 
sponses were, like the oracles of yore, grounded oq 
the desire of deceit, and who, if sometimes they were 
elevated into rank and fortune, were more frequently 
found classed with rogues and vagabonds. This was 
the more apt to be the case, that a sufficient stock of 
impudence, and some knowledge by rote of the tenne 
of art, were all the store of information necessary 
for establishing a conjurer. Thie natural . conse- 
quence of the degraded character of the professoi^ 
was the degradation of the art itself. Lilly, whq 
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wrole th^ Hiaiory of his own Life and Tiroes, notices 
m that curious volume the most distinguished per- 
sons of his day, who made pretensions to astrology, 
and almost without exception describes them as pro- 
fligate, worthless, sharking cheats, abandoned to vice, 
and imposing, by the giossest frauds, upon the silly 
fools who coHsidted them^ From what we lean of 
his own history, Lilly himself, a* low-bom* ignorant 
man,^ith some, gloomy shades of fanaticism in his 
temperament, was sufficiently fitted to dupe others, 
and perhaps cheated himself, merely by perusing, at 
an advanced period of life, some of the astrological 
tracts devised by men of less cunning, though per- 
haps more pretence to science, than he nimself might 
boast. . Yet the public still continued to swallow these 
gross impositions, though coming from such unwor- 
thy authority. The astrologers embraced different 
sides of the Civil War, and the king oji one side, 
with the Parliamentary leaders on the other, were 
both equally curious to know, and eager to believe, 
what Lilly, Wharton, or Gadbury had discovered 
from the heavens, touching the fortune of the strife. 
Lilly ^'a$i a prudent person, contriving with some 
address to siiift the sails Of his prophetic bark, so as 
to suit the current of the time, and the ^ale of for- 
tune. No person could better discover from various 
omens the course of Charleses misfortunes, so soon 
as thjey had come to pass. In the time of the Com- 
monwealth, he foresaw the perpetual destruction of 
the monarchy, and in 1660, this did not prevent his 
foreseeing the restoration of King Charles II. lie 
xnaintained some credit even. among the better 
classes, for iCubrey and Ashmole both called them- 
selves his friends, being persons extremely credulous 
doubtless respecting the mystic arts. . Once a-year, 
too, the astrologers had a public dinner or feast, where 
the knaves were patronised by the company of such 
fools as claimed the title of Philomaths; that is, 
lovers of the mathematics, by which name wer^ still 

Bb2 
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distinguislfed those who encouraged the pnrsiiit of 
mystical prescience, the most opposite possible to 
exact science. Elias Ashmole, the ** most honourable 
Esquire** to whom Lilly's Life is dedicated, seldom 
failed to attend ; nay, several men of sense and know* 
ledge honoured this rendezvous. Congreve*s picture 
of a man like Foresight, the dupe of Astrology and 
its sister arts, was then common jn society. Bnf 
the astrologers of the 17th ceptury did not c6nfine 
themselves to the stars. There was no province 
of fraud which they did not practise ; they were 
scandalous as panders, and as quacks sold potions for 
the most unworthy purposes. For such reasons the 
common people detested the astrologers of the great, 
as cordiall}' as they did the. more vulgar witches of 
their own sphere. 

Dr. Lamb, patronised by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who, like other overgrown favourites, was in- 
clined to clierish astrology, was, in 1640, pulled to 
pieces in the city of London by the enm^ed popu- 
lace, and his maid-servant, thirteen years after- 
ward, hanged as a witch at Salisbury. In the vil« 
lanous transaction of the poisoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbunr, in King James's time, much mention was 
made of the art and skill of Dr. Forman, anotiiier 
professor of the sam^ sort with Lamb, who was con- 
sulted by the Countess of Essex on the- best mode 
of conducting her guilty intrigue with the Eari of 
Somerset. He was dead before the affair broke out^ 
which might otherwise have cost him the gibbet, as 
It did all others concerned, with the exception only 
of the principal parties, the atrocious authors' of the 
crime. When the cause was tried, some little pup- 
pets were produced in court, which were viewed by 
one party with horror, as representing the n*ost hor- 
rid spells. It was even said that the Devil was 
about to pull down the court-house on their being 
discovered. Others of the audience only saw 
In them the baby fi^t^ires on wluch dress-maken 
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Ihec^ as now, were accustomed to expose new 
fashions. 

The erection of the Rc^ Society, dedibated to 
far different purposes than the pursuits of astrology, 
had a natural operation in brmging the latter into 
'discredit; and although the credulity of the ignorant 
and uninformed continued to support some pre- 
tenders to that sciehce, the name of, Philomath 
assumed by these persons and their clients began 
to sink under ridicule and contempt. When Sir 
Richard Steele set up the paper called the Guardian, 
he chose, under the title of Nc^stor Ironside, to assume 
the character 6f an astrologer, and issued i^redic- 
tioils accordingly, one of which, announcing the 
death of a person' called Pafttridge, once a shoe* 
m^er, but at the time the conductor of an Astro- 
logical Almanack, led to a controversy, which was 
supported with great humour by Swift and other 
wags. I belicTe you will find that this, with Swift's 
Elegy on the same person, is one of the last occa- 
sions in which astrology has affoi'ded even a jest to 
thegood people -of England. 
' This dishonoured^ science, has some right to be 
mentioned in a treatise on Demonology, because 
the earlier astrologers, though denying the use of all 
necromancy, that is, unlawful or black magic, pre- 
tended always to a correspondence with the vanous 
spirits of the elements, on the principles of the Rosi- 
crucian philosophy. They affirmed they could bind 
lo their service, and imprison in a ring, a mirror, or 
a stone, some faiiy, sylph, or salama^cter, and com- 
pel it to appear when called, and render answers to 
such questions as the viewer should propose. It is 
remarkable thai the sage himself did not pretend to 
see the spirit; but the tas^ of viewer, or reader, was 
intrusted to a third party, a boy or girl usually un- 
der the yean of puberty. Dr. Dee, an excellent 
mathematician^ had a btone of this kind, and is saidl 
to have been imposed upon concerning the spiiiti. 
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•ttached to itt iheb setknis and answen^ Irf fber m- 
port of one. Kelly, who acted as his viewer. The 
unfortunate Dee was rakied by his assoeiates both 
in fortune and reputatkni. His show-^tone, or m^- 
for, is still preserredt among other curiostties, in the 
British Museum. Some superstition of the same 
kind was introduced hy the celebrated Count Cagii- 
ostro, during the course of tlie intogue respecting 
the diamond necklaoCt in which the kte Marie An- 
toinette was so unfortunately implicated. 

Dismissing this general mass of impostorsy who 
are now seldom heard of, we come now farieily ^o 
mention some leading superstitions, once, perhaps, 
common to aU the countries of Europe, but now re- 
stricted to those which continue to be inhabited by 
an undisturbed and native race. Of. these, one of 
the most beautiful is the Iririi fiction, winch assigns 
$o certain families of ancient descent and distin- 
guished rank the privilege 6( ;a bansl^, as she is 
oalied, or household fairy, whose oiBkse it is to appear, 
o^mingly mourning wile ^e announces tlie ap- 
proaching death of some one of the destined race. 
The subject has been so lately and beautifuilv inves- 
tigated and iBustrated by Mr. Crofton Cioker and 
Irthers, that I may dispense with being veiy particu- 
lar regarding it. If I am rightly informed, the dis- 
tinction of a ban^e is cmiy' allowed to families of 
the pure Milesian stock, and is never ascribed to any 
descendant of the proudest Norman or boldest Saxon 
who followed the banner of Ear) Strongbow, much 
less to adventurers of Uiter date who have obtained 
settlements in the Qreen Isle. 

Several families of the Highlands oC Scotland an- 
demly laid chdm to the distinction Of an attendant 
•pint, who performed the office of the Irish banshie. 
Among them, however, the functions of this attend* 
ant genius, whose form and af^arance diflfered sb 
different cases, were not limited to ^moundng the 
dissolutioa of those whose days were numteied* 
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Tlie Higfhlanders contrived to exact from them other 
points of service, sometimes as warding off dangers 
of battle ; at others, as guarding and protecting the 
infant heir through the dangers of childhood; and 
sometimes as condescending to interfere even in the 
sports of the chieftain, and point out the.£ttest move 
to be made at chess, or the best card to be played at 
any other game. Among those spirits who have 
deigned to vouch their existence by appearance of 
late years, is that of an ancestor of the family of 
MacLean of Loehbuy. Before the death of any of 
his race, the phantom-chief gallops along the sea- 
beach, near to the castle, announcing the event by 
cries and lamentations. The spectre is said to hav6 
rode his rounds and uttered his death-cries within 
these few years, in consequence of which, the family 
and clan, though much shocked, were in no way 
surprised, to hear, by next' accounts, that theii gsS- 
lant chief was dead at Lisbon, where he served 
under Lord Wellington. 

Of a meaner origin and occupation was the Scot- 
tish Brownie— already mentioned, as somewhat re- 
sembling Robin Goodfellow in the frolicsome days 
of Old England^ This spirit was easily banished, 
or, as it was styled, hired away, by flie offer of 
clothes or food; but many of the simple inhabitants 
coidd little see the prudence of parting with such a 
useful domestic druage,who served faithfully, without 
fee and reward, food or raiment. ' Neither was it at 
all times safe to reject Biownie's assistance. Thus^ 
we are informed by Brand, that a young man in the 
Orkneys •* used to brew, and sometimes read upon 
his Bible ; to whom an old woman in the house said^ 
that Brownie was displeased with that book he read 
upon, w^ich, if he continued to do, they* would yet 
no more service of Brownie ; but he being better in- 
structed ftom that book, which wad Brownie's eye- 
sore, and the object bf his wrath, when he brewed, 
would not Buffer any sacrificed be given to Brownie; 
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vherenpon tbo fiist and sec<md biewlags were 

spoiled, and for no use; for though the wort wrought 
well, yet in a little time it left off working* and grew 
cold ; but of the third broust, or brewing, he had ale 
very good, though he would not give any sacrifice 
to Brownie, with. whom afterward they were no 
more troi^led.** Another story of- the same kind 
is told of a lady in Utst, who refused, on religious 
grounds, the usual sacrifice to this domestic spirit. 
The first and second brewings failed, but the third 
succeeded; and thus, when Brownie lost the per- 
quisite to which he had been so long accustomed, 
he abandoned the inhospitable house, where his ser- 
vices had 80 long been faithfully rendered. The 
last place in the south of Scotland supposed to have 
been honoured, or benefited, by the residence of a 
Brownie, was Bodsbeek, in jMoifatdale, which has 
been the subject of an entertaining tale by Mr. 
iiimes Hogg, the self-instructed genius of Ettrick 
i urest.' 

These particular superstitions, however, are too 
} ignited, and too much obliterated from recollecfiott, 
Xo call for special, discussion. The general faith in 
fiiiries has already undergone our consideration ; but 
something remains to be said upon another species 
of superstition, so general, that it may be called 
proper to mankind in every climate; so deeply 
rooted also in humam belief, that it is found to sur- 
vive in stateal of society during which all other fie* 
tions of l^e same order aie entirely, dismissed from 
influence. Mr. Crabbe, with his usual felicity, has 
called the belief in ghosts *^the last lingenng nctioB 
9i the brain." 

Nothing appears more simple at the first view of 
the subject, than that human memory should recall 
and bring back to the eye .of the imagination, in per- 
fect similitude, even the veir form and features of a 
person with whom we have been lon^ conversant, oi 
which have been imprinted in our minds with iudelj^ 
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ble -strengthy by some strikinff circumstances touch- 
ing our meeting in life. Tne son does not easily 
forget the aspect of an affectionate father; and, for 
reasons opposite, but equally powerful, the counte- 
nance of a murdered person is engraved upon the re^- 
collection of his sUyer. A thousand additional cir- 
cumstances, far too obvious to reauire recapitulation, 
render the supposed apparition of the dead the most 
ordinary spectral nhenomenon which is ever believed 
to 0(;cur among tne living. All that we have for- 
merly said respecting supernatural appearances in 
general, applies with peculiar force to the belief of 
ghosts ; for whether tne cause of delusion exists m 
an excited imagination or a disordered organic sys- 
tenn it is in this way that it commonly exhibits itself; 
Hence Lucretius himself, the most absolute of skep- 
ticSf considers the existence of ghosts, and their fre- 

Suent apparition, as facts so undeniable, that he en- 
ea^vours to account for them at. the expense of as- 
senting to a class of phenomena very irreconcilable 
to his general system. As he will not allow of the 
existence of the human sod, and at the same time 
cannot venture to question the phenomena supposed 
to haunt tiiie repositories of the dead, he is obhged to 
adopt the belief that the body consists of several 
coats like those of ai^ onion, and that the outmost 
aad thinnest, being detached by death, continues to 
wander near the [lace of sepidture, in the exact re- 
semblance of the person while alive. 

We have said there are many ghost stories which 
we do not feel at liberty to challenge as imposture^ 
because we are confident that those who relate theni 
on their own authonty actuaUy. believe what they 
assert, aad may have good reason for doing sO, 
though there ia no real phantom afler alL We aii^e 
far, therefore, from avenring that such taleisi are ne- 
cessarily fali^e. It is easy to suppose the visionary 
bas been imposed upon by a lively dream« a wakiilg 
ieveiy> the e;yxutation of a powerful imagin^tioQ^lSi 
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tbe iriisrepresentation of a diseased organ of tstghi * 
and, in one or other of these causes, to say noihingf 
of a system of deception which may in many in- 
stances be probable, we apprehend a solution will be 
found for all cases of what are called real ghost stories. 
In truth, the evidence with respect to such appari- 
tions is very seldom accurately or distinctly ques- 
tioned. A supematuml tale is^ in most cases, re- 
ceived as an agreeable mode of amusing society, and 
he would be rather accounted a sturdy moradist than 
an entertaining companion, who should employ him- 
self in assailing its credibility* It would indeed be 
a solecism in maimers, something like that of im« 
peaching the genuine value of the antiquities exhi- 
bited by a good-natured collector, for the gratification 
of his guests. Tliis difficulty will appear greater, 
shoidd a company have the rare goo>d fortune to meet 
the pierson who himself witnessed the wonders which 
he tells ; a well-bred or prudent man will, under such 
drcumstances, abstain from using the rules of cross- 
examination practised in a court of justice ; and if 
in any case he presumes to do so, he is in danger of 
receiving answers, even > from the most candid and 
honourable persons, which are rather fitted to sup- 
,port the credit of the story which they stand com- 
mitted to maintain, than to the pure service of un- 
adorned truth. The narrator is asked, for examptet 
some unimportant question with respect to the appa- 
rition ; he answers it on the hasty suggestion of nis 
Own imagination, tinged as it is with belief of the 
'general fact, and by doinff so, often gives a feature 
of minute evidence whicn was before wanting, and 
this with perfect unconsciousness on his own part. 
;It is a rare occurrence, indeed, to find an opportunity 
of dealing with an actual ghost-seer : such instances^ 
liowever, I have certainly myself met with, and that 
in the case of able, wise, canmd, and resolute persons, 
'6f whose veracity I had every reason to be con^dent. 
But in such instances, shades of mental aberration 
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have afterward occurred, whicK sofficiently accounted 
for the supposed apparitions, and will incline me 
always to feel alarmed in behalf of the continued 
health of a friend, who should conceive himself to 
have witnessed such a visitation. 

The nearest approximation which can be generally 
made to exact evidence ih this case, is the word of 
some individual who has had the story, it may be, 
from the person to whom it has happened, but most 
likely from his family, or some friend of the family. 
Far more commonly, the narrator possesses no better 
means of knowledge than. that of dwelling in the 
country where the uiing happened, or being well ac- 
quainted with the outside of tue mansion in the inside 
of which the ghost appeared. 

In every point, the evidence of such a secondhand 
retailer of the mystic story must fall under the 
adjudged case in an English court, "^rhe judge stop* 
ped a witness who was about to give an account of 
the murder, upon trial, as it was narrated to him by the 
ghost of the murdered person. " H61d, sir," said his 
lordship ; " the ghost is an excellent witness, and his 
evidence the best possible ; but he cannot be heard 
by proxy in this court. Summon him hither, and I'll 
hear him in person ; but your communication is mere 
hearsay, which my office compels me to reject." Yet 
it is upon the credit of one man, who pledges it upon 
that of three or four persons who have told it suc- 
cessively to each other, that we are often expected 
to believe an incident inconsistent with the laws of 
nature, however agreeable to our love of the woi^der^ 
ful and the -horrible. 

In estimating the truth or falsehood of such stories, 
it is evident we can derive no proofs from that period 
of society, when men affirmed boldly, and believed 
stoutly, all the wonders which could be coined or 
fancied. That such stories are believed and told by 
grave historians, oidy shows that the wisestmen can- 
not rise in all things above the general ignorance of 
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their age. Upon the evidence of such historians, wd 
might as well believe the portents of ancient, or the 
miracles of modem, Rome. For example, we read 
in Clarendon, pf the apparition of the ghost of Sir 
George Yilliers to an ancient dependant. This is, no 
doubt, a story told by a grave author, at a time when 
Budi stories were believed by all the world; but does 
it follow that oiur reason must acquiesce in a state- 
ment so positively contradicted by the voice of 
Nature, through all her works? The miracle of 
raising a dead man was positively refused by our 
Saviour to the Jews, who demanded it as a proof of 
his mission; because they had already sufficient 
grounds of conviction, and, as they beheved them 
not, it was irresistibly argued by the Divine Person 
whom they tempted, that neither would they be- 
lieve if one arose from the dead. Shall we sup- 
pose that a miracle refused for the conversion of 
God^s chosen people, was sent on a vain errand, 
to save the life of a profligate spendtluift ? I lay 
ivside, you observe, entirely, the not unreasonable 
supposition that Towers, or whatever was the ghost- 
seer's name, desirous to make an impression upon 
Buckingham, as an old servant of his house, might 
be tempted to give him his advice, of which we are 
not told the import, in the character of his father's 
spirit, and aitthenticate the tale by the mention of 
some token known to him as a former retainer oi 
the family. The Duke was superstitious, and the 
ready dupe of astrologers and soothsayers. The 
manner in which he had provoked the fury of the 
people, must have warned every reflecting person of 
nis approaching fate ; and, the age considered, it was 
not unnatural ttiat a faithful friend should take this 
mode of calling liis attention to his perilous situation 
Or, if we suppose that the incident was not a mere 
pretext to obtain access to the Duke's ear, the mes 
senger may have been imposed upon by an idle 
dream "^m a word, numberless conjectures might be 
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fonned for accounting for the event in a natural way, 
the most extravagant of wliich is more probable, 
than that the laws of nature were broken through in 
order to give a vain and fruitless warning to an anibi- 
tious minion. 

It is the same with all those that are called ac- 
credited ghost stories usually told at the fireside. 
They want evidence. It is true, that the general wish 
to believe, ratlier than power of believing, has given 
some such stories a certain currency in society. I 
may mention, as one of the class of tales I mean, 
that of the late Earl St. Vincent, who watched with 
a friend, it is said, a whole night, in order to detect 
the cause of certain noctumsd cUsturbances which 
took place in a certain mansion. The house was 
under lease to Mrs. Ricketts,his sister. The result 
of his lordship^s vigil is said to have been, that he 
hear^ the noises, without being able to detect the 
causes, and insisted on his sister giving up the house. 
This is told as a real story, with a thousand different 
circumstances. But who has heard or seen an au- 
thentic account from Earl St. Vincent, or from his 
" companion of the watch," or from his lordship^s 
sister ? And as in any other case, such sure species 
of direct evidence would be necessary to prove the 
facts, it seems unreasonable to believe such a story 
on slighter terms. When the particulars are 
precisely fixed and known, it might be time to in- 
quire whether Lord St. Vincent, amid the other 
eminent qualities of a first-rate seaman, might not 
be in some degree tinged wiUi their tendency to 
superstition ; and still farther, whether, having as- 
certained the existence of disturbances not imme- 
diately or easily detected, his lordship might not 
advise his sister rather to remove, than to remain in 
a house so haunted, though he might believe that 
poachers or smugglers were the worst ghosts by 
whom it was disturbed. 

The story of two highly respectable officers in 
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the British army, who are supposed to have seen 
the spectre of tne brother of cme of them in a hut, 
or barrack, in America, is also one of those accre- 
dited ghost tales, which attain a sort of brevet rwak, 
as true, from the mention of respectable names as 
the parties who witnessed the vision. But we are 
left without a glimpse when, how, and in what terms, 
this story obtained its currency; as also by whom, 
and in what manner, it was first circulated; and 
among the numbers by whom it has been quoted, 
altfiough all agree in the general event, scarcely 
two, even of those who pretend to the best informa* 
tion, teU the story in the same way. 

Another such story, in which the name of a lady 
of condition is made use of as having seen an appa- 
rition in a country-seat in France, is so far better 
borne out than those T have mentioned, that I have 
seen a narrative of the circumstances, attested by 
the party principally concerned. That the house was 
distmbed seems to be certain, but the circumstances 
(though veiy remarkable) did not, in my mind, by any 
means exclude the probability that the disturbance and 
appearances were occasioned by the dexterous ma- 
nagement of some mischievously disposed persons. 

The remarkable circumstance of Thomas, the se- 
cond Lord Lyttelton, prophesying his own death 
within a few minutes, upon the information of aiL 
apparition, has been always quoted as a true story. 
But of late it has been said and published, that the 
unfortimate nobleman had previously determined to 
take poison, and of course had it in his own power 
to ascertain the execution of the prediction. It was 
no doubt singular that a man, who meditated his exit 
from the world, should have chosen to play such a 
trick on his Mends. But it is still more credible 
that a whimsical man should do so wild a thing than 
that a messenger should be sent from the dead, to 
tell a libertine at what precise hour he should expire. 

To this list, other stories of the same class might 
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be added. But it is sufficient to diow that such sto- 
ries as these, having gained a certain degree of cur- 
rency in the world, and bearing creditable names on 
their front, walk through society unchallenged, like 
bills through a bank, when they bear respectable en- 
dorsations, although, it may be, the signatures are 
forged after all. Tliere is, indeed, an imwillingness 
very closely to examine such subjects, for the secret 
fund of superstitiou in every man^s bosom, is grati- 
fied by behevinflf them to be true, or at least induces 
him to abstain from challenging them as false. And 
no doubt it must happen that the transpiring of inci- 
dents, in which men have actually seen, or conceived 
that they saw, apparitions which weie invisible to 
others, contributes to the increase of such stories, — 
which do accordingly sometimes meet us in a shape 
of veracity difficult to question. 

The following story was narrated to me by my 
friend Mr. William Clerk, chief clerk to the Jury 
Court, Edinburgh, when he first learned it, now nearly 
thirty years ago, from a passenger in the mail coach. 
With Mr. Clerk's consent, I gave the story at that 
time to poor Mat Lewis, who published it with a 
ghost-ballad which he adjusted on the same theme. 
FromUie minuteness of the original detail, however, 
the narrative is better calculated for prose than 
verse ; and more especially, as the friend to whom it 
was originally communicated, is one of the most 
accurate, intelligent, and acute persons whom I have 
known in the course of my life, I am willing to pre- 
serve the precise story in this place. 

It was about the eventful year 1800, when the Em- 
peiior Paul laid his ill-judged embargo on British 
trade, that my friend, Mr. William Clerk, on a jour- 
ney to London, found himself in company, in the 
mail-coach, with a seafaring man of middle age and 
respectable appearance, who announced himself as 
master of a vessel in the Baltic' trade, and a sufferer 
by the embargo. In the course of the desultory 
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conversation which takes place on such occacdonsj 
the seaman observed, in compliance with a common 
superstition, '* I wish we may hav^ ffood luck on our 
journey — there is a magpie.'' — " And why should tiiat 
be linlucky ?" said my friend, — ^ I cannot tell you 
that," replied the sailor; '*but all the world agrees 
that one magpie bodes bad luck — two are not so bad, 
but three are the Devil. I never saw three magpies 
but twice, and once I had near lost my vessel, and 
the second I fell from ahorse, and was huirt." This 
conversation led Mr. Clerk to observe, that he sup- 
posed Jie believed, also in ghosts, since he credited 
such auguries. ** And if I do," said the sailor, ^ I 
may have my own reasons for doing sO ;" and he 
spoke this in a deep and serious manner, implying 
that he felt deeply what he was saying. On being 
further urged, he confessed that, if lie could believe 
his own eyes, there was one ghost at least which he 
had seen repeatedly. lie then told his story as I 
now relate it. 

Our mariner had, in his youth, gone mate of a 
slave vessel from Liverpool, of which town he seemed 
to be a native. Tlie captain of the vessel was a maa 
of a variable temper, sometimes kind and courteous 
to his men, but subject to fits of humour, dislike, and 
passion, during which he was very violent, tyran- 
nical, and cruel. He took a particular dislike at one 
sailor aboard, an elderly man, called Bill Jones, ot 
some such name. He seldom spoke to this person 
without threats and abuse, which the old man, with 
the license which sailor's take in merchant vessels, 
was very apt to return. On one occasion. Bill Jones 
appeared slow in getting out on the yard to hand a 
sad. The captain, according to custom, abused the 
seaman as a lubberly rascal, who got fat by leaving 
his duty to other people. The man made a saucy 
answer, almost amounting to. mutiny, on which, in a 
towering passion, the captain ran down to his cabin, 
and returned with a blunderbuss loaded with slugSt 
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with which he took deliberate aim at the supposed 
mutineer, firej, and mortally wounded him. The 
man was handed down from the yard, and stretched 
on the deck, evidently d3dng;. He fixed his eyes on 
the captain, and said, " Sir, you have done for me^ 
but / will never leave vow." The captain, in re- 
turn, swore at him for a fat lubber, and said he would 
have him thrown into the slave-kettle, where they 
made food for the negroes, and see how much fat he 
had got. The man died; his body was actually 
thrown into the slave-kettle, and the narrator olv 
served, with a naivety which confirmed the extent of 
his own belief in the tfuth of what he told, " There 
was not much fat about him after all.'' 

The captain told the crew they must keep abso- 
lute silence on the subject of what had passed ; and 
as the mate was not willing to give an explicit and 
absolute promise, he ordered him to be confined be* 
low. After a day or two, he came to the mate, and 
demanded if he had an intention to deliver him up 
for trial when the vessel got home. The mate, who 
was tired of close confinement in that sultry climate, 
rooke his conunander fair, arid obtained his liberty. 
When he mingled among the crew once more, he 
found them impressed with the idea, not unnatural 
in their situation, that the ghost of the dead man ap- 
peared among them when they had a spell of duty, 
especially if a saU was to be handed, on which occa- 
sion the spectre was sure to be out upon the yard 
before any of .the crew. The narrator had seen this 
apparition himself repeatedly — ^he believed the cap- 
tain saw it adso, but he took no notice of it for some 
time, and the crew, terrified at the violent temper 
of the man, durst not call his attention to it. Thus, 
they held on their course homeward, with great fear 
and anxiety. 

At length, the captain invited the mate, who was 
now in a sort of favour, to go down to the cabin and 
take a glass of grog with him. In this interview, he 
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asstnned a very erave and anxious aspect. ^ I need 
not tell you, Jack," he said, ^ what sort of hand we 
have got on board with us. He told me he would 
never leave me, and he has kept his word. You only 
see him how and then, but he is always by my side» 
and never out of my sight. At this very moment I 
see him — I am determined to bear it no longer, and I 
have resolved to leave you." 

The mate replied, that his leaving the vessel while 
out of the sight of any land was impossible. He 
advised, that if the captain apprehended any bad 
consequences from what had happened, he should 
run for the west of France or Ireland, and there go 
ashore, and leave him, the mate, to carry the vessel 
into Liverpool. The captain only shook his head 
ffloomily, and reiterated his determination to leave 
me ship. At this moment, the mate was called to 
the decK for some purpose or other, and the instant 
he got up the companion-ladder, he heard a splash 
in the water, and looking over the ship^s side, saw 
that the captain had thrown himself mto the sea 
from the quarter-gallery, and was running astern at 
the rate of six knots an hour. When just about to 
sink, he seemed to make a last exeition, sprung half 
out of the water, and clasped his hands towards the 

mate, calling, ** By ^ Bill is with me now !" and 

then sunk, to be seen no more. 

After hearing this singular story, Mr. Clerk asked 
some questions about the captain, and whether his 
companion considered him as at all times rational. 
The sailor seemed struck with the question, and an- 
swered, after a moment's delay, that in general ht 
eonversaiioned well enauffh. 

It would have been desirable to have been able 
to ascertain how far this extraordinary tale was 
founded on fact ; but want of time, and other circum- 
stances, prevented Mr. Clerk from learning the names 
and dates, that might, to a certain degree, have veri- 
fied the events. Granting the murder to have taken 
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place» and the tale to have been truly told, there was 
nothing more likely to arise among the ship's com- 
pany than the belief in the apparition ; as the captain 
was a man of a passionate and irritable disposition^ 
it was nowise improbs^le that he, the victim of 
remorse, should participate in the horrible visions of 
those less concerned, especially as he was compelled 
to avoid communicating his sentiments witii any one 
else ; and the catastrophe would in such a case be 
but the natural <^onsequence of that superstitious 
remorse which has conducted so many criminals to 
suicide or the gallows. If the fellow-traveller of 
Mr. Clerk be not allowed this degree of credit, he 
must at least be admitted to have displayed a singtdar 
talent for the composition of the horrible in fiction. 
The tale, properly detailed, might have made the 
fortune of a romancer. 

I cannot forbear giving you, as congenial to this 
story, another instance of a guilt*formed phantom, 
which made considerable noise about twenty years 
ago or more. I am, I think, tolerably correct in the 
details, though I have lost the account of the trial* 
Jarvis Matcham — such, if I am not mistaken, was 
the name of my hero — ^was pay*8ergeant in a regi- 
ment, where he was so highly esteemed as a steady 
and accurate man, that he was permitted opportunity 
to embezzle a considerable pattof the money lodged 
in his hands for pay of soldiers, bounty of recruits, 
then a large sum,a]KL other charges which fell withiti 
his duty. He was summoned to join his regiment 
from a town where he had been on the recruiting 
service, and this perha^^ under some shade of sus- 
picion. Matcham perceived discovery was at hand, 
and would have deserted, had it not been for the 
presence of a little drummer lad, who was the only 
one of his party appointed to attend him. In the 
desperation of Ms crime, he resolved to murder the 
poor boy, and avail himself of some balance of 
money to make his escape. He meditated this 
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wickedness the more readily, that the drummer, he 
thought, had been put as a spy on him He per- 
petrated liis crime, and, changing liis dress after the 
deed was done, made a long walk across the country 
to an inn on the-Portsmouth road, where he halted, 
and went to bed, desiring to be called when the first 
Portsmouth coach came. The waiter summoned 
him accordingly; but long after remembered, that 
when he shook the guest by the shoulder, his first 
words as he awoke were, ** My God ! I did not kill 
him." 

Matcham went to the seaport by the coach, and in- 
stantly entered as an able-bodied landsman or ma* 
rine, I know not which. His sobriety and attention 
to duty gained him the same good opinion of the offi- 
cers in his new service wliich he had enjoyed in the 
army. H? was afloat for several years, and behaved 
remarkably well in some actions. At length, tiie 
vessel came into Pl3rmouth, was paid ofT, and some 
of the crew, among whom was Jarvis Matcham, were 
dismissed as too old for service. He and another 
seaman resolved to walk to town, and took the route 
by Salisbury. It was when within two or three 
miles of this celebrated city, that they were over- 
taken by a tempest so sudden, and accompanied 
with such vivid lightning, and thunder so dreadfully 
loud, that the obdurate conscience of the old sinner 
began to be awakened. He expressed more terror 
than seemed natural for one who was familiar with 
the war of elements, and began to look and talk so 
wildly, that his companion became aware that some- 
thing more than usual was the matter. At length, 
Matcham complained to his companion that the 
atones rose from the road and flew after him. He 
desired the ms^n to walk on the other side of the high^ 
way, to see if they would follow him when he was 
alone. The sailor complied, and Jarvis Matcham 
complained that the stones still flew after him, and 
did not pursue the other. *^ But what is worse,** he 
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added, coming up to his companion, and whisperingi 
with a tone of mystery aiid fear, '^ who is that little 
drummer boy, and whiat business has he to follow us 
so closeljr 1"— ** I can see no one," answered the 
seaman, mfected by the superstition of his associate* 
" What ! not see that little boy with the bloody pan- 
taloons 1" exclaimed the secret murderer, so much 
to the terror of his comrade, that he conjured h^m^ 
if he had any thing on his mind, to make a clear 
conscience as far as confession could do it. - The 
criminal fetched a deep groan, and declared that he 
was unable longer to endure the life which he had 
led for years. He then confessed the murder of the 
drummer, and added, that as a considerable reward 
had been offered, he wished his comrade to deliver 
liim up to the magistrates of Salisbury, as he would 
desire a shipmate to profit by his fate, which he was 
now convinced was inevitable. Having overcome 
his friend^s objections to this mode of proceeding, 
Jarvis Matcham was surrendered to justice accord* 
ingly, and made a full confession of his guilt. But 
before the trial the love of life returned. Tlie pri- 
soner denied his confession, and pleaded Not Guilty* 
By tliis time, however, full evidence had been pro- 
cured fromother quarters. Witnesses appeared from 
his former regiment to prove his identity with the 
murderer and deserter, and the waiter remembered 
the ominous words which he had spoken when he 
awoke him to join the Portsmouth coach. Jarvis 
Matcham was found Guilty, and executed. When 
his last chance of life was over, he returned to his 
confession, and with his dying breath averred, and 
truly, as he thought, the truth of the vision on Salis- 
bury plain. Similar stories might be produced, 
showing plainly that, under the direction of Heaven, 
the influence of superstitious fear may be the ap- 
pointed means of bringing the criminal to repentance 
for his own sake, and to punislunent for the ad- 
vantage of society. 
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Cases of this kind are numerous^ and- easily ima* 
gined, so I shall dwell on them na farther ; but rathcf 
advert to at least an equally abundant class of ghost 
stories, in which the apparition is pleased not to tor- 
ment the actual murderer, but proceeds in a very 
circuitous manner, acquainting some stranger or igno* 
rant old woman with the particulars of his fate, who, 
though perhaps unacquainted with all the parties, is 
directed by the phantom to lay the facts before a ma- 
gistrate. In tms respect we must certainly allow 
that ghosts have, as we are informed by the facetious 
Captain Grose, forms and customs peculiar to them- 
selves. 

There wbuld be no edification and little amuse- 
ment in treating of clumsy deceptions of this kind, 
where the grossness of the imposture detects itself. 
But occasionally cases occur like the following, with 
respect to which it is more difficult, to use James 
Boswell's phrase, " to know what to think." 

Upon the 10th of June, 1754, Duncan Terig, alias 
Cl&rk, and Alexander Baid MacDonald, two High- 
landers, were 'tried before the Court of Justiciary, 
Edinburgh, for the murder of Arthur Davis, sergeant 
in Guise's regiment, on the 28th of September, 1749. 
The accident happened not long after the civil war, 
the embers of which were still reeking, so there ex- 
isted too many reasons on account of which an 
English soldier, straggling far from assistance, might 
be privately cut off by the inhabitants of these wilds. 
It appears 'that Sergeant Davis was amissing foi 
years, without any certainty as to his fate. At 
length, an account of the murder appeared from the 
evidence of one Alexander MacPherson (a High- 
lander, speaking no language but Gaelic, and sworn 
by an interpreter), who gave the following extraor- 
dmary account of his cause of knowledge : — ^He was, 
he said, in bed in his cottage, when an apparition 
came to his bedside, and commanded him to rise 
and follow him out of doors. Believing tibis visiter 
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to l^ one Farquhaxsop^ a neij^hbour and fVieiid) the 
witness did as he was bid; and when they were 
without the cottage/ the appearance told th^ witness 
he was the ghodt of Sergeant Davis, Jand requested 
him to go and buiv his mortal remains, whidi lay 
concealed hi a pface he pointed outf in a moor- 
land tract called the Hill gf Christie. He desired 
him to take Farquharson with him as ah assistant. 
Next day the witness went to Xhe place specified, 
and tliere found the bones of a human body much 
decayed. The witness^drd not at that time bury the 
bones so found* in consequence^ of which negligence 
the sergeant's ghost agaii» appeared to him^upbraid- 
ing him with his breach of promise. Onthis- occa- 
sion the witness asked the ghost who were the mur- 
derers^ and received for answer that he h^d been 
g^ain by the, prisoners at the bar. The WitHei^, after 
this second visitation, called the assistance of Far- 
quharson, and buried the l^y. > , 

Farquharson was brought in evidence^ to prove 
that the .preceding^ witness, MkcPherson, had called- 
him to the burialof the bones, and told hfm the.same 
story which he ^peated incpurt, Is^el Mao- 
Hardie, a person who slept in one of the beds which 
run along the wall in an ordinary Highland hut, de- 
clared, that upon the -night wh6n MacPherson said 
he saw the ghost, she saw a naked man enter the 
h6use« and go towards MacPherson^s bed. 

Yet, though the supernatural incident was thus 
fortified, and although there wer^ other strong pre- 
sumptions against the prisoners, the story of the ap- 
parition threw an air of ridicule on , the whole evi<» 
dence for the prosecution. It was followed up by 
the counsel for the prisoners asking, in the cross- 
examination of MacPherson; " What language did 
the ^ost speak in?" The witness, who was him- 
self Ignorant of. Englfsh, replied,/* As good Gaelic 
as I ^verJieard in Loohaber."^—** Pretty well for the 
ghost of an English sergeant," answered the counsel* 

Dd 
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The infdrenoe was rather smart and plansible thloi 
floundt fcnv the -appahtion of the n^iost being admitted^ 
we know too little of the other world to Judge whe- 
ther ail languages inay not be alike familiar to those 
who belong to it. It imposed, howerer, on the jury, 
who found the accused {Kurties Not Guilty; although 
their counsel, and scdicitor, and most of the court, 
were satisfied of their having committed the murder. 
In this case, the ijiterferende of the ghost seems to 
have ratl|er impeded the vengeaftice which it was 
doubtless the murdered sergeant's desire to obtain. 
Yet there may be various modes of explaining this 
mysterious story, of which the following eonfectuie 
may pass for one. 

The reader- maV suppose that BfacPherson was 
privy to the fact of the murder, perhaps s^s an accom* 
plice, or otherwise ; and may also suppose, that from 
motives ef remorse for the action, or of enmity to 
those who had committed it, he entertainied a wish 
to bring them to justice. But through the whole 
Highlsoids there is no character inore detestable than 
tiuit of an inforraei^ or one who takes what is called 
Tascal-money, or reward Cor discovery of crimes* 
To have informed against. Torig and MacDonald 
might have cost-MacPherson his life; and it is far 
from being impossible, that he had recourse to the 
story of the ghost, knowing wdl thsLt his supersti* 
tious countr3rmen would pardon his communicating 
the commission intrusted to him by a beibg from the 
other vjrorld, although he might [Hrobably have been 
murdered, if lus delation of the crime' had been sup* 
posed voluntary^ This explanation, in exact con« 
formity with the sentiments of the Highlanders on 
such subjects, woidd reduce the whole stoiy to a 
stroke of address on the part of 'the ,witn<Bss. 

It is .therefore of the last consequence, in consi 
dering tiie truth of stories of ghosts and apparitions, 
to consider the possibility of wilful deception, whether 
oh the part of those who ai^ agents in the supposed 
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disturbances, or the author of the legend. We shall 
separately notice an instance or two 6f eil^er kind. 

The most celebrated instance in which human 
agency was used to copy the disturbances imputed 
to supernatural beihgi^, refers to ^e ancient i]«dace 
of Woodstock, when the Commissioners of the Long 
Parliament came '^own to 'dispark what had been 
lately a ro3ral residence. The Commissioners ar- 
rived at Woodstock 13th October, 1649, determined 
to wipe away the memory of all that connected it- 
self with the recollection of monarchy in England. 
But, in the course of their progress, they were en- 
countered by obstacles which apparently came from 
the next world. Their bedchambers were infested 
with visits of a thihg Tesembling a ddg, but which 
came and passed ^m mere earthly dogs cannot do. 
Logs of wood, the remains of a very large tree called 
the King^s Oak, which they had s]plintered into 
billets for burning, were tossed through the house, 
and the chairs displaced and shuffled about. WliHe 
they were it) bed^ the wet of their couches were 
lifted higher than their heads, and then dropped with 
violence. Trenchers "without a wish" flew at 
their heads, of free will. Thunder and lightning 
came next, which were iset down to the same cause. 
Spectres made their appearance, as they thought, in 
different shapes ; and one of the party saw the a{^a- 
rition of a hoof, which kicked a candlestick and 
lighted candle into the middle of the room, and then 
politely scratched on the red snuff to extinguish it. 
Otlier and worse tricks were practised on the as- 
tonished Commissioners, who^ considering that all 
the fiends of hell were let loose upon themyf^treated 
from Woodstock without completing an errand 
which was, in their opinion, impeded by in/ernsd 
powers, though th& opposition offered was rather of 
a playful and malicious^ than of a dangerous cast. 

The whole matter was, after the Restoration, dis- 
eovered to be the trick of one of their t}wn party, who 
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had s^ttended' the Commisaioiiers ds a clerk, under 
ttie name of Gilesi. Sharp. This man, whose real 
name was Joseph Collins of Oxford, called Fumny 
Joe^ was a concealed loyalist, and well acquainted 
with the old mansion qt Woodstock, where hie had 
been brought up before the civil war. Being ir bold, 
active, i^irited man, Jpe availed himself of his local 
knowledge of trap^doors and private passages, so as 
to favour the tricks which he played pff upon his 
masters by aid of his fellow-domestics. 'The Com- 
missioners* personal reUanee on him made his task 
the more easy; and it wa^ all along- remarked, that 
tmsty.Giles Sharp saw the most extraordinary sights 
ai^d visions among the whole pajrty., The uneai^y 
terror? experienced by the Commissioners are de- 
tailed with due gravity by Sinclair, and also,;! think, 
by Dr. Plott BvA although the detection, or expla^ 
b^tion of the real history of the Woodstock dei&ions, 
has also been pufoli^ed, and I have myself seen it, 
I have at this tim6 forgtnten whether it exists in a 
separate collection, or where it is to be looked for. 

Similar disturbances have been often experienced, 
while it 'WnM the custom to believe in and dread such 
frolics of tj[ie invisible world, ^and under circum- 
stanees which induce us to wonder,. both at the 
extreme trouble taken bythe agents in these impos^ 
tures, and the slight motives from which they hsr^ 
been induced to d6 mudi wanton mischief. Still 
greatei is Ourmodcm surprise at the apparently sim- 
ple means by which terror has been excited to so 
general .an extent, that even the wisest and most 
prudent have not escaped its contagious influence. 

On. the firat point, I am afraid there can be no 
better retoon assigned than the conscious piride of 
superiority, which induces the huihan being in aU 
cases to enjoy and practise every means of employ- 
ing an influence over his fellow-mortals; to wfaick 
we may Safely add, that general love of tormenting. 
OS common to our race, as to that 'noble mimib at 
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humanity, the monkey. To this is owing the delight 
with which every schoolboy anticipates the- effects 
of throwing a stone into a glass shop ; and to this 
we mui^t also ascribe the otherwise unaccountable 
pleasure which individuals have taken in practising' 
he tricksy pranks of. a goblin, and filling a house- 
hold, or neighhourhood, >w(th anxiety and disniay, 
with httle gratification to .fhemselves besides *the 
consciousness of dexterity^f they remain xi^ndisco 
veredj and with. the risk of loss of character, and 
punishment,, ^ould the imposture.be found out; 

In the year 1773, a train of transactions comraefnc- 
mg upon "fwdfth Day, threw the utmost consterna- 
tion into the village of Stockwell, near Lpndon, and 
impressed upon somje of its inhabitants the inevitable 
beMef that they were* produced'by invisible agents. 
the plates, dishes; china, and glass-ware, and smaU 
Aoveables of every kind,, eojUfdned. in the house of 
\frs. Golding, an elderly lady, seemed suddenly to 
lecome animated, shifted their places, flew through 
die. room, and we!re broken to^pi^s. . Tlie parti- 
culars of this commotion were as curious, as the loss 
and damage occasioned 'in this extraordinary manner 
were alarming and intolerable. Amid this combus* 
tion, a young won^aQ, Mrs.. Golding's maid; named 
Anne Robinsotf,' was walking backwards and for- 
wards, hor could she' be prevailed on to sit down 
for a moment, excepting while the family. ^were at 
muyers, during whicn time no disturbance happened. 
This Anne Rooinson had been but a few days in ^e 
old lady's service, and it was remarkable that she 
endured with gr^at composure the extraordinary 
display which others beheld with terror, and coolly 
advised her mistress not to be alarmed Or uneasy, as 
tiiese things could nof' be helped. This excited an 
idea that she hadsome reason for being so composed, 
not inconsistent with a degree^ of connexion with 
what was gojiig forward. The afflicted Mrs. Gold- 
buL as she might be well termed, considering such a 

Dd2 
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oommotion and demolition among her goods and 
d^attelsy' invited neighbours to stay in her house, but 
they soon became unable to bear the sight of these 
supernatural proceedings, "^vhi^h went so far, that not 
abave two cups ai^d saucers remained out of a valv- 
ule set of chiiia. She next abandoned her dwellings 
ajid took riefuge with a neighlbdur, but, finding his 
moveables were seized with the same sort of St* 
Yitus's da^ce, her landlord. relnctautly refused to 
shelter any longer a woinan who. seemed to be per* 
secuted by so strange a subject of vexation^ Mrs. 
Grolding's suspicions against Anne Kobinson now 

gaining ground, she d^midsed her maid, and the 
ubbub among her moveables, ceaised at aace and for 
ever. 

This circumstance of itself indicates that Anne 
Robinson was the caiise of these extraordimury da»» 
turbancest as has been «ince more ctmpletely ascer* 
tained by a Mr* Brayfield,^ who persuaded Anne, long 
alterv the events had happened, to- make him her cod< 
fidant. There was a love-story connected with the 
case, inwhich the only magic-was the dexterity of 
Anne Robinsmi, and the simplicity of the spectators* 
IShe.had fixed long horse hairs, to some of the 
ovookery, and placed Wires under others, by whid^ 
she could throw them down without touching them* 
Other things she dexterously threw about, which the 
spectator^, who did not watch her ]!aotions, imputed 
to invisible agency. At times, when the family 
were absent, she loosened the hold of the strings by 
which the hams, bacon, and similar articles were 
suspended, so that, they fell on the slightest motion* 
She employed some simple eh^mical secrets ; and^ 
delighted with the success of her pranks, pushed 
them farther than she at first intended. Such was 
the solution of the whole mystery, which, known bv 
the name of the StockweU ghost, Unified many weli. 
meaning persops, and had been nearly as famoue as 
th9t of UoQk'lanOr which may be lunted at as anottiQi 
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imposture of the same kind* So raanytuid wondes* 
ful are the appearances described, that,' when I first 
inet with 4he original publication, I was strongly 
impressed with the belief that the narrative was, like 
9ome of Swift's advertiseme;its, a jocular experiment 
upon the credulity ot the public. But it was eer* 
iainly, published bona Jide^ and Ht. Hone, on the 
authority of Mr. Brayfieid,.has since fully explained 
the wonder.* 

Many such impositions have been detected, and 
many others have been successfully concealed ; but 
to Imow what' has been discovered in many in- 
stances, gives us the assurance -of the ruling cause 
in all. I remember a scene of- thp kind attempted 
to be got up near Edinburgh, but detected at once 
by a sheriff's officer, a sort p.f persons whose habits 
of incredulity and liuspicious observation render 
Uiem very daiigerous spectators on ^lich occasions* 
The late excellent Mr. Walker, minister at Dunottary 
in tiiie Meapis, save me a curious aoeount of an im- 
posture of this kind, practised by a young countiy 
girl, who wlas surprisingly quick at throwing stones, 
tmf, and other missiles, with silch dexterity, that i^ 
was for a long time impossible to ascertain her 
agency in the disturbances of which she was the 
sole caiuse. 

The belief of the spectators that 'sueh scenes of 
disturbance arise from invisible beings, ovill appear 
less surprising, if we consider the common Deats of 
jugglers, or professors of legerdemain, and recellecl 
that it is only the frequent exhlliition of such powers 
which reconciles us to them as matters of course, 
' although they are wonders at which, in our fathers* 
time, men would have cried out either sorcery o? 
miracles. The spectator also, who has been himr 
self duped, makes no Very respectable appearance 
whQn convicted of his error; and thence^ if too ean- 

^ Se« BoM^a Sveiy-Day Book, p. 68 
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-did to add to tl\e evidence of supernatural agency, 
is jret unwilling to stand convicted, by cross-exami- 
nation, of having been imposed on, and uncon* 
sciously becomes disposed father to colour more 
highly than the tru^i* than acquie^e in an explana- 
tion Testing on his having been too hasty a believer. 
Very often, too,- the detection " depenra upon the 
combination of %%rtain'circumstances, which, appre- 
hended, necessarily, explain the whole story. 

For example, I once heard a sensible and intelli- 
gent friend in cofapany, express himself convinced 
of, the truth of a wonderful st(iry told him by am in- 
telligent and bold man, about an apparition. The 
scene ,lay in an ancient cattle on the coast of Mor- 
ven, or the Isle of Mull,' where the ghost-seer 
chanced to be resident. He was given to under- 
stand by the family, when' betaking hiihself to rest, 
that the chatnber in which he slept was ^occasionally 
disquieted by supernatural appeartoces. Being at 
that time no believer in sucn Stories, h6 attended 
little to this hiiit, until the witching hour of night, 
when he was awsdienect from a dead sleep by tne 
pressure of a human hand on his bod)r» He looked 
up at the figure of a tall Highlander in the antique 
and pictsoresque dress of lii? country, only that his 
brows were bound with a bloody bandage. Struck 
with sudden and extreme fear, he was willing to 
haVe ^prung from bed, but the spectre stood before 
him in the bright moonlight, 'its one arm extended, 
so as to master -him if he attempted to rise ; the 
other hand held up in a warning and grave posture, 
as menacing th<$ Lowlander if he shduld attempt to 
quit his recumbent posture. Thus he lay in.mortal 
sigony for more th^ an hour, sifler which it pleased 
the spectre of ancient days to leave him to more 
sound repose. - So singular a story had on its side 
the usual number of votes (torn the company, till, 
ui^n cross-examination, it was explained tl|at ; the 
principal person concerned was an exciseman; tifter 
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which ecUdrcissementj the same explanation strnck 
all present, viz., that the Highlanders of the mansion 
had chosen to detain the exciseman by the appari- 
tion of an ancient heroic ghost, in order to disguise 
from his vigilance the remoyal of certain m^em 
enough spirits, whidv his duty mi^ht have called 
upon him to seize. Here a single circumstance ex- 
plained the whole ghost story. 

At other times it happens that thermeanness aild 
trifling nature of a cause not ver^ obvious to obser- 
vation, has occasiotied it ,to be entirely overlooked, 
even on account of that very meanness, sUice no 
one is willing to aclmowlec^e that he has been 
siLarmed b^ a cause of little conse(]pience, and which 
he would 6e ashamed. of mentiomng.. An ii^eident 
of this sort happened to. a gentleman of birth and 
distinctioB, who is well known in the political world, 
and was detected by the -precision of his observa- 
tion. Shortly after lie succeeded to his estate and 
title, there was a irumour amon^ his servants con^ 
cerning a strange noise heard ih' the family-mansioii 
ftt night, the cause of which they had found it im- 
possible to trace. The gentleman resolved to watch 
himself, with a domestic who had grown old 'in the 
family, and who had begun to murmur strange things 
concerning the knockmg having ibllowed^soclose 
upon the death of his old master. They watched 
until the noise w^is heard, which tbey listened to 
with that strange uncertainty attending midnight 
sounds, which prevenlts the hearers fh>m imnle- 
diately traciag tnem ^^to the spot where they arise, 
while the silence of the lUght generally occasions 
the iiQputing to them more than the due importance 
which they would, receive, if mioffled lA^itli'the ususd 
noises of 'daylight, ^t length me gentleman and 
his servant traced the sounds which they had re- 
peate^y heard, to a small store-room^ used • as a 
place rot' keeping provisions of various kinds for the 
tiunily, of which the old butler had the key. Tbey 
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enteied this place, and remained there for some time, 
without hearing* the noises which, they had traced 
thither ; at length the sound was heard, but much 
lower than it had formerly seemed to be, while acted 
upon at ^ distance by the imagination of the hearers. 
The cause was immediately discovered. A rat 
caught in an old-fashioned trap had occasioned this 
tumult, by its efforts to escape, in which it was able 
Uxi raise, the trap-door of its pfrison to a certain 
height, but was then obliged to drop it. The lioise 
of the fall resounding through the house, had occa- 
Cfioned the disturbance which, but for the cool inves- 
tigation of the proprietor, might easily have esta* 
bUshed an accredited ghost story. The circum- 
stance was told me by the gentleman to whom it 
happened. 

'Hiere are oUier occasions in which the ghost story 
is rendered credible by some remarkable combination 
of circumstances very unlikely to have happened, and 
which no one could have supposed, unless some par- 
ticular fortune- occasioned a discovery. 

An apparitionwhich took place at Plymouth is well 
known, but it has been differently related ; and having 
some reason to think the following edition correct, it 
is an incident so much to my purpose, that you must 
pardon its insertion. . ^ 

A club of persons connected with science and lite- 
rature, was fom^ed at the great^ sea-town we have 
named. During the summer months, the society 
met in a cave by the sea-shore; during those of 
autumn and winter, they convened within the pre* 
mises of a tavern, but, fot* the sake of privacy, had 
their meetings in a isummer-house situated in the 
garden, at a distance from the main building. Some 
of the members to whom the position of their own 
dwellings rendered this convenient, had a pass key 
to the garden-door, by which they could enter the 
garden and reach the summer-house without 'the 
publicity or trouble of passing tluough the open 
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taveib. It Waa the. rule of this club that its mem- 
iMers presided alternately. On one occasion, in the 
winter, the president of the evening chanced to be 
very ill ; indeed, was reported to be on his death-bed. 
The club met as usual, and, from a sentiment of re- 
spect^ left vacant the chair which ought to have been 
occupied by him, if in his usual health ; for the same 
reason, the conversation turned upon the absent gen- 
tleman's talents, and the loss expected to the society 
bv his death. While they were upon this melan- 
choly tlieme, the door suddenly opened, and the ap- 
pearance of the president entered the room. He 
wore a white wrapper, a nightcap round his brow, 
the appearance of which was that of death itself. 
He stalked into the room with un\isual gravity, took 
the vacant place of ceremony, lifted the empty glass 
which stood before him, bowed around, and put it to 
his lips ; then replaced it oi¥ the table, and stalked 
out of the room as silent as he had entered it. The 
company, remained deeply appalled; at length, after 
many observations on the stjrangeness of what they 
had seen, ih6y resolved to despatch two of. their 
number as ambassadors, to see how it fared with the 
president, who had thus strangely appeared among 
them. They w^t, and returned with the frightfid 
intelligence, that the friend, after whom they had 
inquired, was that evening deceased. 

The astonished party then resolved tliat they 
would remain absolutely silent respecting the won- 
derful sight which they had seen. Their habits were 
too philosophical to permit them to believe that they 
had actually seen the ghost of their deceased bro- 
ther, and at the same time they were too wise men, 
to wish to confirm the superstition of the vulgar, by 
what might seem indubitable evidence of a ghost. 
The affair was.therefore kept a strict isecret, although, 
as usual, some dubious rumours of the tale found 
^eir way to the public. Several years afterward, 
an Old woman who had long filled the place of a sick* 
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nurse, was taken very iH) and on her deat^-bed wad 
attended by a medic^ membw of the philosophical 
club. To nim, with many expressions of regret, she 
acknowledged that she had long before attei^ed Mr. 

' , naming the .president, whose appearance had 

surprised the club so strangely, and that she felt dis* 
tress of conscience on account of the manner in 
which he died. She said, ^at as his malady was at- 
tended by light-headedness, she had been directed to 
keep a close watch upon him during his illness. 
Unhappily she slept, and during her sleep the patient 
had awaked, and left the apartment. When on h^ 
own waking, she found the bed empty and the patient 
gone, she forthwith hurried out of the house to seek 
him, and met him in the act of returning. She got 
him, she kaid, replaced in the' bed, but it was only to 
die there. She added, to convince her hearer of the 
truth of what she said, that immediately after the 

Eoor gentleman expired, a deputation Of two mem* 
ers from the club came to inquire after their presi- 
dent's health, and received for answer that he was 
already dead. This confession explained the whole 
matter. The delirious patient . had very naturally 
taken the road to the club, from some recollections 
of his d.uty of the night* In approaching and retiring 
from the apartment,lie had used one of ^e pass-keys 
already mentioned, which made his way shorter. On 
the other hand* the gentlemen sent to inquire after his 
health had reached his lodging by a niore circuitous 
road ; and thus there hajd t^en time for him to return 
to what proved his deadi-bed, long before they 
reached his chamber. The philosoplucal witnesses 
of this strange scene were now .as anxious to spread 
the story as they had formerly been to conceal ity 
since it showed in what a remarkable manner men's 
e}res might turn traitors to them, and impress them 
With ideas far different from the truth. 

Another Occurrence of the same kind, although 
scarcely so striking in its circumstances, waa- yel 
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one which, had it remained unexplained, might have 
passed as an indubitable instance of a supernatural 
apparition. 

A Teviotdale farmer was riding from a fair, at 
which he had indulged himself with John Barley- 
corn, but hot to that extent of defying goblins which 
it inspired into the gallant Tam Of'Shanter. He was 
pondering with some anxiety upon the dangers of 
travelling alone on a solitary road, which passed the 
comer, of a churchyard, now near at hand, when' he 
saw before him, m the moonlight, a pale female 
form standing upon the very wall which surrounded 
the cemetery. The road was very narrow, with no 
opportunity of giving the apparent phantom what 
seamen call a wide birth. It was, however, the only 
path which led to the rider's home, who therefore 
resolved, at all risks, to pass the apparition. He 
accordingly approached, as slowly as possible, the 
spot where the spectre stood, while the figure re- 
mained, now perfectly still and silent, now bran- 
dishing its arms, and gibbering to the moooi "When 
the farmer came close to the spot, he dashed in the 
spurs, and set the horse off upon a gallop ; but the 
spectre did not miss its opportunity. As he passed 
the comer where she was perched, she contrived to 
drop behind the horseman, and seize him round the 
waist; a manoBUvre which greatly increased the 
speed of the horse, and the terror of the rider ; for 
the hand of her who sat behind him, when pressed 
upon his, felt as cold as that of a corpse. At his 
own house at length he arrived, and bid the servanta 
who came to attend him, «• Tak aff the ghaist !'• 
They took off accordingly a female in white, and 
the poor farmer himself was conveyed to bed, where 
he lay straggling for weeks with a strong nervous 
fever. The female was found to be a maniac, who 
had been left a widow very suddenly by an affec- 
tionate husband, and the nature and cause of her 
malady induced her, when she could make her es- 
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having denounced vengeance against an^r one who 
shoidd presume by any trick to disturb ms repose ; 
a threat which his habits would, it was sup- 

gosed, render him sufficiently ready to execute, 
omewlmt contrary to the custom in these cases, the 
Major went to bed, having left his candle burning, 
and laid his trusty pistols carefully loaded on the 
table by his bedside. 

He had not slept an hour when he was awakened 
by a solenm strain of music-^he looked out. Three 
ladies, fantastically dressed in green, were seen 
tn the lower end of the apartment, who sung a so- 
lemn requiem. The Major listened for some time 
with delight; at length he tired — ^** Ladies," he said, 
** this is very well, but somewhat monotonous — ^will 
you be so kind as to change the tune f The ladies 
continued singing; he expostulated, but the music 
was not interrupted. The Major began to grow an- 
gry : ''Ladies,** he said, '' I must consider this as a 
trick for the purpose of terrifying me, and as I re- 
gard it as an impertinence, I shall take a rough mode 
of stopping it." With that he beg&n to handle his 
p'iStols. The ladies sung on. He then got seriously 
angry — ^**I will but wait five minutes," he said, 
* and then fire without hesitation." The song was 
uninterrupted — ^the five minutes were expired— "I 
Still give you law, ladies," he said, ** while I count 
twenty." This produced as little effect as his for- 
mer threats. He counted one, two, three, accord- 
ingly ; but on approaching the end of the number^ 
and repeating more than once his determination to 
fire, the last numbers seventeen — eighteen — ^nine-*^ 
teen, were pronounced with considerable pauses be- 
tween, and an assurance that the pistols were cocked. 
The ladies sung on. As he pronounced the word 
twenty he fired both pistols against the musical dam- 
sels ;---but the ladies sung on ! The Major was over- 
come by the unexpected inefficacy of his violence! 
and baa an illness which lasted more than threo 
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weeks. The trick put upon him may be shortly 
described by the fact, that the female choristers were 
placed in an adjoining room, and that he oiily fired at 
their reflection thrown forward into that in which he 
slept by the effect of a concave mirror* 

Other stories of the same kind are numerous and 
well known. The apparition of the Brocken mountain 
after having occasioned great admiration and some 
fear, is now ascertained by philosophers to be a gi- 
gantic reflection, which makesthe traveller's shadow, 
represented upon the misty clouds, appear a colossal 
figure of almost inuneasurable size. By a similar 
deception, men have been induced, in Westmoreland 
and other mountainous countries, to imagine they 
saw troops of horse and armies marching and coun- 
termarchmg, which were in fact only the reflection 
of horses pasturing upon an opposite height, or of 
the. forms of peaceful travellers. 

A very curious case of this kind was communi- 
cated to me by the son of the lady principally con- 
cerned^ and tends to show out of what mean mate- 
rials a venerable Apparition may be sometimes 
formed. In youth, this lady resided with her father, 
a man of sense and resolution. Their house was 
situated in the principal street of a town of some size. 
The back pan of the house ran at right angles to an 
Anabaptist chapel, divided from it by a small cab- 
bage-garden. The young lady used sometimes to 
indulge the romantic love of solitude, by sitting in 
her own apartment in the evening till twilight, and 
even darkness was approaching. One evening while 
she was thus placed, she was surprised to see a gleamy 
figure, as of some aerial being hovering, as it were, 
against the arched window ^n me end of the Anabap- 
tist chapel. Its head was surrounded by that halo 
which painters give to the Catholic saints; and, 
while the young lady's attention was fixed on an ob- 
ject so extraordinary, the figure bent gracefully to- 
wards her more than once, as if intimating a sense 
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of her presence, and then disappeared. Tlie seer of 
this sinking vision descended to her family, so much 
discomposed as to call her father's attention. He 
obtained an account of the cause of her disturbance, 
and expressed his intention to watch in the apart- 
ment next night. He sat, accordingly, in his daugh- 
ter's chamber, where she also attended him. Twi- 
light came, and nothing appeared ; but as the gray 
light faded into darkness, the same female figure 
was seen hovering on the window ; the same shadowy 
form ; the same patle light aroimd the head ; the same 
inclinations, as the evening before. "What do you 
think of this V* said the daughter to the astonished 
father. — " Any thing, my dear," said the father, ** ra» 
ther than allow that we look upon what is supema^ 
tural." — ^A atrict research established a natural cause 
for the appearance on the window. It was the cus« 
torn of an old woman, to whom the garden beneath 
was rented, to go out at night td gather cabbages. 
The lantern she carried in her hand threw up the re* 
fracted reflection of her form on the chapel window. 
As she stooped to gather her cabbages, tne reflection 
iq[>peared to bend forward ; and that was the whole 
matter. 

Another species of deception affecting the credit 
of such supernatural communications, arises from 
the dexterity and skill of the authors who have made 
it their business to present such stories in the shape 
most likely to attract belief. Defoe — ^whose power 
in rendering credible that which was in itself very 
much the reverse was so peculiaily distinguished— 
has not failed to show his superiority in this species 
of composition. A bookseller of his acquaintance 
had, in the trade phrase, rather overprinted an edition 
of Drelincourt on Death, and complained to Defoe 
of the loss which was likely to ensue. The expe« 
rienced bookmaker, with the purpose of recommend- 
ing the edition, advised his friend to prefix the cele- 
brated narrative of Mrs. Veal's ghost, which he wrote- 
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fbr the occasion, with such an air of truth, that 
although, in fact, it does not afford a single tittle of 
evidence properly so called, it never&eless was 
swallowed so eagerly by the people, that Drelin- 
court's work on Death, which the supposed spirit re- 
commended to the perusal of her friend Mrs. Bar- 
gr^ve, instead of sleeping on the editor's shelf, 
moved off by thousands at once ; the story, incredible 
in itself, and unsupported as it was by evidence or 
inquiry, was received as true, merely from the cun- 
ning of the narrator, and the addition of a number 
of adventitious circumstances, which no man alive 
could have conceived as having occurred to the mind 
of a person composing a fiction. 

It did not require the talents of Defoe, though m 
that species of composition he must stand unrivalled, 
to fix the public attention on a ghost story. John 
Dunton, a man of scribbling celebrity at the time, 
succeeded to a great degree in. imposing upon the 
public a tale which he caUs the Apparition Evidence. 
The beginning of it at least, for it is pf great length, 
has something in it a little new. At Mynehead, in 
Somersetshire, lived an ancient gentlewoman, named 
Mrs. Leckie, whose only son and daughter resided 
in family with her. The son traded to Ireland, and 
was supposed to be worth eight or ten thousand 
pounds. They had a child about five or six years 
old. This family was generally respected in Myne- 
head ; and especially Mrs. Leckie, the old lady, was 
so pleasant in society, that her friends used to say 
to ner, and to each other, that it was a thousand 
pities such an excellent, good-humoured gentle 
woman must, from her age, be soon lost to her 
friends. To which Mrs. Leckie often made the 
somewhat startling reply : *' For as much as you now 
seem to like me, I am afraid you will but little care 
to see or speak with me after my death, though I be- 
lieve you may have that satisfaction.'' Die, how- 
ever, she did, and after her funeral, was repeatedly 
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seen in her personal likeness, at home and abioad, 
by night and by noon-day. 

One story is told, of a doctor of physic walking 
into the fields, who in his return met with this spec- 
tre, whom he at first accosted civilly, and paid her 
the courtesy of handing her over a style ; observing, 
however, that she did not move her lips in speaking, 
or her eyes in looking round, he became suspicious 
of the condition of his companion, and showed soma 
desire to be rid of her society. Offended at this, the 
hag at next style planted herself upon it, and ob- 
structed his passage. He got thrpugh at length 
with some difficidty, and not without a sound kick, 
and an admonition \a pay more attention to the next 
aged gentlewoman whom he met. ** But this," says 
John Dunton, '* was a petty and inconsiderable prank 
to what she played in her son^s house, and elsewhere. 
She would at noon-day appear upon the key of Myne« 
head, and cry, * A boat, a boat, ho I a boat, a boat, 
ho !' If any boatmen or seamen were in sight and 
did not come, they were sure to be cast away ; and 
if they did come, H was all one, they were cast away. 
It was equally dangerous to {dease and displease 
her. Her son had severaljships sailing between Ire- 
land and England ; no, sooner did they make land, 
and come in. sight of England, but this ghost would 
appear in the same garb and likeness as when she 
was alive, and, standing at the mainmast, would blow 
with a whistle, and though it were never so great a 
calm, yet immediately there would arise a most 
dreadful storm, that would break, wreck, and drown 
the ship and goods, only the seamen would escape 
with their lives — ^the Devil had no permission from 
God to take them away. Yet at this rate, by her 
frequent apparitions and disturbances, she had made 
a poor merchant of her son, for his fair estate was all 
buried in^ the sea, and he that was once worth thou- 
sands w^ reduced to a very poor and low condition 
in the world; for whether the ship was his own or 
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hired, or he had but goods on board it to the vahie of 
twenty shillings, this troublesome ghost would come 
as before, whistle in a calm at the mainmast at noon- 
day, when they had descried land, and then ship and 
rds went aU out of hand to wreck ; insomuch that 
could at last get no ships wherein to stow his 
goods, nor any mariner to sail in them ; for, knowing 
what an uncomfortable, fatal, and losing voyage 
they should make of it, they did all decline his ser- 
vice. In her son's house she hath her constant 
haunts by day and night ; but whether-he did not, or 
would not own, if he Sd see her, he always professed 
he never saw her. Sometimes when in bed with his 
wife, she would cry out, 'Husband, look, there's 
your mother !' And when he would turn to the right 
side, then was she gone to the left ; and when to the 
left side of the bed, then was she gone to the right r 
only one evening their only child, a girl of about five 
or six years old, lying in a truckle-bed under them» 
cries out, "O help me, father! help me, mother, for 
grandmother will choke me !' and before they could 
get to tiieir child*s asi^tance, she had murdered it ; 
they finding the poor giri dead, her tKroat having 
been pinched by two fingers, which stopped her 
breath and strangled her. This was the sorest of 
all their afflictions; their estate is gone, and now 
their child is gone also ; you may guess at their grief 
and great sorrow. One morning after the child's 
funeral, her husband being abroad, about eleven in 
the forenoon, Mrs. Leckie the younger goes up mto 
her chamber to dress her head, and, as she was look- 
ing into the class, she spies her mother-ki-taw, the 
oid beldam, looking over her shoulder. This cast 
her into a great horror ; but recollecting her afirighted 
spirits, and recovering the exercise of her reason, 
faith, and hope, having cast up a short and silent 
prayer to God, she turns about, and bespeaks her : 
In the name of God, mother, why do you trouble 
mel' — ^' Peace!' saye the spectrum; *^IwU} do thee 
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no hurt' — ^*What will you have of meV says the 
daughter,'' &e.* Dunton, the narrator, and prohably 
the contriver of the story, proceeds to inform us, at 
length, of a commission which the wife of Mr. Leckie 
receives from the ghost to deliver to Atherton, Bishop 
of Waterford, a guilty and unfortunate man^ who 
afterward died by the hands of the executioner; 
but that part of the subject is too disagreeable and 
tedious to enter upon. 

So deep was the impression made by the story ou 
the inhabitants of Mynehead, that it is said the tra- 
dition of Mrs. Leckie still remains in that port, and 
that mariners belonging to it often, amid tempestuous 
weather, conceive they hear the whistle-caU of the 
implacable hag who was the source of so much mis- 
chief to her own family. However, already too de- 
sultory, and too long, it would become intolerably 
tedious were we to insist farther on the pecuUar sort 
of genius by which stories of this kind may be im- 
bodied and prolonged. 

I may, however, add, that the charm of the tale 
depends much upon the age of the person to whom 
it IS addressed ; and that Ihe vivacity of fancy which 
engages us in youth to pass over much that is absurd, 
in order to enjoy some single trait of imagination, 
dies within us when we obtain the age of manhood, 
and the sadder and graver regions which lie beyond 
it. I am the more conscious of this, because I have 
been myself, at two periods of my life, distant from 
each other, engaged in scenes favourable to that de- 
gree of superstitious awe which my countrymen ex- 
pressively call being eerie. 

On the first of these occasions, I was only nineteen 
or twenty years old, when I.happened to pass a night 
in the magnificent old baronial castle of Glammis, 
the hereditary seat of the Earls of Strathmore. The 
hoaiy pile contains much in its appearance, and in 

* Apparition Evidence. 
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the traditions connected with it, impressive to the 
imagination. It was the scene of the murder of a 
Scottish king of great antiquity ; not, indeed, the 
gracious Duncan, with whom the name naturally 
associates itself, but Malcolm the Second. It 
contains also a curious monument of the peril of 
feudal times, being a secret chamber, the entrance 
of which, by the law or custom of the family, must 
only be known to three persons at once, viz. the Earl 
of Strathmore, his heir apparent, and any third pei^ 
son whom they may take into their confidence. The 
extreme antiquity of the building is vouched by the 
immense thickness of the walls, and the wild and 
straggling arrangement of the accommodation within 
doors. As the late Earl of Strathmore seldom re« 
sided in that ancient mansion, it was, when I waa 
there, but half furnished, and that with moveables 
of great antiquity, which, with the pieces of chivalric 
armour hangmg upon the walls, g^atly contributed 
to the general effect of the whole. 'After a very hos- 
pitable reception fVom the late Peter Proctor, Esq^ 
then senescnal of the castle, in Lord Strathmore's 
absence, I was condacted to my apartment in a dis- 
tant comer of the building. I must own, that as I 
heard door after door shut, after my conductor had 
retired, I began to consider myself too far from the 
living, and somewhat too near the dead. We had 
passed through what is called " the King's room," a 
vaulted apartment, garnished with stags* antlers, and 
similar trophies of the chase, and said by tradition to 
be the spot of Malcolm^s murder, and I had an idea 
of the vicinity of the castle chapel. 

In spite of the truth of history, the whole night 
scene m Macbeth's castle rushed at once upon my 
mind, and struck my imagination more forcibly than 
even when I have seen its terrors represented by. the 
late John Kemble and his inimitable sister, hi a 
word, I experienced sensations, which, though not 
remarkable either for timidity or superstitioot did luy 
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fail to effect me to the point of being disagreeable, 
while they were mingled at the same time with a 
strange and indescrib^le kind of pleasm'e, the re- 
collection of which affords me gratification at this 
moment. 

In the year 1814, accident placed me, then past mid- 
dle life, in a situation somewhat similar to that which 
I have described. 

I had been on a pleasure voyage with some friends 
around the north coast of Scotland, and in that course 
had arrived in the salt-water lake under the Castle 
of Dunvegan, whose turrets, situated upon a frowning 
rock, rise immediately above the waves of the loch. 
As most of the party, and I myself in particular, 
chanced to be well known to the Laird of Macleod, 
we were welcomed to the castle with Highland hos- 
pitality, and glad to find ourselves in polished society, 
after a cruise of some duration. The most modem 
part of the castle was founded in the days of James 
Vl. ; the more ancient is referred to a period " whose 
bhlh tradition notes not." Until the present Mac- 
leod connected by a drawbridge the site of the castle 
with the mainland o( Skye, me access^ must have 
been extremely difficult. Indeed, so much greatei 
was the regard paid to security than to convenience, 
that in former times the only access to the mansion 
arose through a vaulted cavern in a rock, up which 
a staircase ascended from tlie sea shore, like the 
buildings we read of in the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

Such a castle in the extremity of the Highlands 
was of course furnished with many a tale of tradi- 
tion, and many a superstitious legend to fill occa^ 
sional intervals in the music and song, as proper to 
the halls of Dunvegan as when Johnson comme- 
morated them. We reviewed the arms and ancient 
valuables of this distinguished family — saw the dirk 
and broadsword of Rorie Mhor, and his horn, which 
would drench three chiefs of these degenerate days. 
Tbe solemn drinking cup of the Kings of Man must 
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not be forgotten, njr the fairy banner gfiven to 
M acleod by the Queen of Fairies ; that magic flag, 
which has been victorious in two pitched fields, and 
will still float in a third, the bloodiest and the last, 
when the Elfin Sovereign shall, after the fight is 
ended, recall her bannei, and carry off the standard- 
bearer. 

Amid such tales of ancient tradition, I had from 
Macleod and his lady the courteous offer of the 
haunted apartment of the castle, about which, as a 
stranger, I might be supposed interested. Ac- 
cordingly, I took possession of it about the witching 
hour. Except, perhaps, some tapestry hangings, and 
the extreme thickness of the walls, which argued 
great antiquity, nothing could have been more com- 
fortable than the interior of the apartment ; but if 
you looked from the windows^ the view was such as 
to correspond with the highest tone of superstition. 
An autumnal blast, sometimes clear, sometimes 
driving mist before it, swept along the troubled bil- 
lows of the lake, which it occasionally concealed, 
and by fits disclosed. The waves rushed in wild 
disorder on the shore, and ctvered with foam the 
steep piles of rock, which rising from the sea in 
forms something resembhng the human figure, have 
obtained the name of Macleod's Maidens, and in 
such a night, seemed no bad representatives of the 
Norwegian goddesses, called Choosers of the Slain, 
or Riders of the Storm. There was something of 
the dignity of danger in the scene ; for on a platform 
beneath the windows lay an ancient battery of 
cannon, which had sometimes been used against 
privateers even^ of late years. The distant scene 
was a view of that part of the Quillan mountains 
which are called, from their form, Macleod's Dining- 
Tables. Tlie voice of an angry cascade, termed the 
Nurse of Rprie Mhor, because that chief slept best in 
its vicinity, was heard from time to time mingling its 
notes with those of wind and wave. Such was tiie 
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haunted room at Punvegan, and as such, it well de* 
Heired a less sleepy inlmbitant. In the language of 
Dr. Johnson, who has stamped his memory om this 
remote place, ^I looked around me, and wonlered 
that I was not more affected ; but the mind is not at 
all times equally ready to be moved." In a word, it 
is necessary to confess, that, of all I heard or saw, 
the most engaging spectacle was the comfortable 
bed, in which I hoped to make amends for some 
rough nights on smp-board, and where I slept ac- 
cordingly, without thinking of ghost or goblin, till I 
was csdled by my serrant in the morning. 

From this I am taught to infer, that tales of ghosts 
and demonolog^ are out of date at forty years and 
upwards ; that it is only in the morning of life that 
this feeling of superstition ^ comes o'er us like a 
summer cloud," affecting us with fear, which is 
solemn and awful rather than painful; and I am 
tempted to think, that if I were to write on the sub- 
ject at all, it should have been during a period of life 
when I could have treated it with more interesting 
vivacity, and might have been at least amusing, if 1 
could not be instructive. Even the present fashion 
of the world seems to be ill suited for studies of this 
fantastic nature ; and the most ordinary mechanic has 
learning suficient to laugh at the figments which in 
former times were believed by persons for advanced 
in the deepest knowledge of we age. 

I cannot, however, in conscience, carry my opinion 
of my countrymen's good sense so far as to excul- 
pate them entirely from the charge of credidity. 
lliose who are disposed to look for them may, with- 
out much trouble, see such manifest signs, both of 
superstition and the disposition to believe in its doc- 
trines, as may render it no useless occupation to 
compare the foUies of our fathers with our own. 
The sailors have a proverb that every man in his 
lifetime must eat a peck of impurity; and it seems 
yet more clear th.. t ^vciy generation of the human 
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race must swallow a oertain measure of nonaenaek 
There remains hope, however, that the grosser faults 
of our ancestors are now out of date ; and that what* 
ever follies the present race may be guilty of, the 
sense of humanity is too uniyersatty spread to per- 
mit them to think of tormenting wretches till they 
confess what is impossible, and then burning them 
for their pains. 
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Harpbr & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street, New- York, 
have just issued a new and complete catalogue of 
their publications, which will be forwarded, without 
charge, to any part of the United States, upon appli- 
cation to them personally or by mail post paid. In 
this catalogue may be found over one thousand vol' 
umeSf embracing every branch of lir^rature, standard 
and imaginative. The attention of persons forming 
libraries, either private or public, is particularly di- 
rected to the great number of valuable standard his- 
torical and miscellaneous works comprised in the 
list, among which are the following : 

The Family Library (each work is sold 

separately) contains 153 vols. 

The Classical Library 36 vols. 

The School District Library 200 vols. 

Boys* and Girls* Library ...... 32 vols. 

Mrs. Sherwood's Works 15 vols. 

Miss Edgeworth's Works 15 vols. 

Sparks's American Biography .... 10 vols 

Hannah More's Woiks 6 vols 

Shakspeare's Works 6 vols. 



